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the very foundation of Indian Philosophy in general, are highly scholarly. 
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point of view. 
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sections have been devoted to discussing the seven objections against the 
Monotheistic Schools of the Vedffnta. Further, detailed discussious 
regarding the Law of Karma, the fundamental Principle of Indian Philo¬ 
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So, we humbly hope that because of these special features, the work will 
prove interesting and helpful to all. 

We are very grateful to the Govt, of India for bearing half the 
cost of Publication of this work. 

We are also very grateful to Dr. Satkari Mookherji, the noted 
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Doctrine of Srilcantha 

chapter i 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

The greatest heritage that we are very fortunate to get from our 
hoary ancestors is the immense treasure-trove of Philosophy, 
Religion and Ethics. Doubts have been raised as to whether, from this 
point of view, we are equally fortunate in other respects as well, such as, 
Science, Economics, Politics, Mechanical Arts and the like. In our 
considered opinion, in these respects, no less, the invaluable contributions of 
our ancient scholars can very well, stand on their own, side by side with 
any system of the West, if not surpass these. However, even if 
there be some scope for doubts or differences of opinion regarding these 
points, there cannot, legitimately, be any doubts or differences of opinion 
regarding the point that so for as Philosophy, Religion and Ethics go, 
it is the proud privilege of India to stand in the foremost, preceding all. 
For has not India produced the earliest Philosophical Treatise in the 
whole world, at the very dawn of human civilisation, viz the incomparable 
Rg.-Veda which, for the matter of that, is also the earliest literature 
in the whole world ? 

Hence the very soul of India, the very life-blood of her age-old 
Culture and Civilisation, the very heart-beat of her never-dying spirit, 
is found not in Palace-Courts, but in Forest-Hermitages, not in 
Politics, but in Philosophy and Philosophy alone. So, to know 
India is to know of her Philosophy. Religion and Ethics ; to know 
how from the very beginning, at the first dawn of Reason in Man, 
the holy sages of India sought for something Eternal amongst the 
evanescent, Full amongst the incomplete, Perfect amongst the imperfect, 
Blissful amongst the miserable. And as a result, as a reward of this 
incessant search after truth eveu at the cost of life, we have got a large 
number of systems of Philosophy, Religion and Ethics, propounded 
by Indian Seers, which may legitimately be said to be unique in the 
history of the whole world. 

Of these, besides quite a few less known systems, the six Astika or 
Orthdox Schools viz. Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vaisesika, MlmSipsa and 
Vedanta, and three NAstika or Heterodox Schools viz. CarvAka, jainaism, 
Buddhism, are celebrated all over the world. Of these, again, the Vedanta 
System is by far the most important and well-known one, marking, as it 
does, the highest culmination of the Philosophical Insight, Religious 
Fervour and Ethical Striving of India Herself. Of these, again, the 
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Advaita-VedSnta School of Saipkara is by far, the most profound and 
celebrated one, marking', as it does, the culmination of all Vedantic 
Insight and Inspiration of all ages. 

Although the ever-springing arguments as to who is the earliest 
amongst the Vedantists will, perhaps, never cease—for, who does not 
know that in India the reverence for age being almost sacramental, 
every follower, big or small, of a System, naturally strives to prove 
that to be the oldest—yet, it can safely be said that Satnkara’s Advaita- 
Vedauta is the first developed and complete Vcdauta-System of thought. 
Later Vedanta Systems developed more or less as counter-systems trying 
to disprove Saqikara’s Pure Monism by different kinds of Qualified 
Monism or Dualistic Non-Dualism. As a result, we have got the 
celebrated Five Schools of the Vedanta ( Pafica-Vedanta-Sainpradnya ), viz. 
6amkara’s KevalSdvaita-Vada, Ramanuja’s Visisyidvaita-Vada, Nimb&rka’s 
Svabhnvika-DvaitSdvaita-Vada, Madhva’s lihedflblieda-vadaand Vallabha’s 
6uddhadvaita-Vrida To these, five more may be added, making a total 
of Ten Schools of the Vedanta (Dasa-Vedflnta-Sampradfiya), viz. 
Bhaskara’s Aup 2 ldhika-bhedabl 1 eda-Vf.dll, Visnu Svamin’s fsuddhadvaita- 
Vsda, f-klkautba’s V i si sta-6 ivadvaita-Vada, Sripati’s Vise.jadvaita-Vsda, 
and Baladeva’s Acintya-bhedabhcda-Vada. 

Of these Ten Schools of the Vedanta, the Pure Monism of 
faarpkara naturally, does not belong to any Sect, there being no place for 
Religion, in the ordinary sense of the term, in Smiikara’s System from 
the Paramarthika or transcendental and philosophical standpoints. From 
these standpoints, there is only one Reality, viz. "Brahman”, there being, no 
distinction between the worshipper and the worshipped, God and the soul. 
From the Vyavaharika or empirical and practical stand-points, of course. 
Jaaipkara is a monotheist ; but he is, by no means, a sectarian theologian, 
and never identifies "Isvara” with any Sectarian Deity, like Vispu, 
Kf§ij3, 6iva and the like. 

In his actual practices and religious writings also, like hymns, Saipkara 
manifested a commendable spirit of universality and broad-mindedness, 
though, according to Tradition, he, was born a Saiva or a J-iakta. Thus, 
he founded four Mathas or Monasteries, dedicated to four different deities, 
viz.—Vadri-NarSyana at Jyotirmatha ( Yosi-Ma^lia ) at VisnupraySga in 
Vadri-n3rayana in the north, Sarada Amma from Kasmir, at SrCgeri- 
Maf;ha at Spfigerl in Mysore in the south, Govardhaua at Govardhana- 
Ma^lia in Puri in the east, aud SflradA at Sarada-Matha in Dvaraka in 
the west. The hymns too, ordinarily taken to be written by him, 
are to different deities, like, Siva, Visnu, fsakti, Gailgfl, Sujrya etc. But 
the other Schools of the above Ten Schools are Sectarian ones, except 
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that of Bhaskara, who has also, never identified ‘Brahman’ with any 
Sectarian Deity. Tims, Ramanuja, NiinbSrka, Madhva, Vallabha, Visnu- 
Svauin, and Baladeva are Vaisnava Vedantists ; while ^rikantha and 
Sripati are 6aiva ones. But Snkantlm is by far the most celebrated of all 
the 6aiva Vedantists and his Bialuna-Sfitra-Bhasya is taken to be the 
most authoritative Vedanta-Bhflsya of the Saivas. 

Hence, though not included amongst the most celebrated “Five 
Schools of the Vedanta”, onkantha’s System, too, is an important 
System of the Vedanta that should be carefully studied by all those who 
want to have a full picture of the inner virility and vitality of the 
Vedanta System of thought, fostering so many different Schools, unknown 
in other Systems. 


Life, Works and Date. 

(1) Life 

It is very common in India, unfortunately, that lives of great men 
of olden days are either wholly unknown or, so much inter-mixed with 
Tradition as to be practically unknown. The same is found to be the case 
with Jarlkantha, no less. Nothing is known for certain regarding his date, 
birth-place, parentage, family, education, works etc.—in short,—life as a 
whole. And, we do not propose here to enter into controversies and start a 
discussion regarding these, as the present work humbly aims at giving 
a detailed account of 6nkai.it ha's Philosophical Doctrines only, and is, as 
such, not at all historical in nature. 

(2) Works 

The only known work of 6rlkantha is his celebrated Commentary on 
the Brahma-Sutras. In this Commentary, Siikanflia has very ably 
explained the Vedanta Doctrines from the standpoint of Saivaisip Hence, 
iu the beginning of his Commentary, he bows down to 6iva, the Supreme 
Brahman, thus :~ 

ftrSTFI HJWMH mu 

frra: 'REFT mil 

[ For English Translation, see in loco ]. 

Here, Siva is taken to be the Supreme Self, Existence, Consciousuess- 
and Bliss in Essence, the Essence of all Scriptures, the sole Creator, 
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Sustainer and Destroyer of the Universe, as well the sole Cause of 
Salvation. 

All these, as a matter of fact, constitute the nature and qualities of 
the "Brahman" of the Vedanta. But the special merit of Srikautha, from 
the Sectarian standpoint, is that he, very cleverly, proves these to be the 
nature and qualities of faiva aloue. Hence, this Commentary is, naturally, 
held in very high esteem by all Saivas. Quite conscious of the service done 
by him to his Sect., Jsrikatrtha himself says :— 

ngd snft-taerc: iisn 

sinfaji ftR*fasFri ir^it 

[ For English Translation see, in loco ], 

Here, iSrlka^tha takes his Bhasya or Commentary as a "Great 
Treasure” of all “noble persons, devoted to Jsiva.” He, also, states boldly, 
three main characteristics of his Bhasya, viz. that:— 

(1) It i's, “Madhura" or Sweet in Language ; (2) "Mahartha" or 
Profound in meaning ; aud (3) "Nati-Vistara” or Not very lengthy in 
Exposition. 

Appaya DTkjTta in his commentary' on the 6nkautha-Bha§ya, explains 
these as follows :— 

(1) Its words are “Rasavat”, “Lalita” and “RamaijTya” like those 
of a Kavya. Or, its language is juicy, soft and beautiful like that of a 
Poem. (2) But it does not deal with a soft, dreamy, flimsy subject-matter, 
like that of a Poem, being very deep, profound aud difficult in meaning. 
(3) Yet, though dealing with such a difficult Philosophical topic (like 
Brahman), it is not unduly lengthy. 

Really, these three are the essential marks of all high class treatises ; 
and according to that criterion, none can have any hesitation in taking 
{•irikautba-Bbasya as a high-class treatise. 

From this Commentary, we come to kuow that fovetacarya was the 
Guru of Srikantha. In the Introductory Parnegyric, fsrikantba says :— 

•W* UVlt 

( For English Translation see, in loco]. 

Here, ^rlka^tlia mentions three marks of his Guru or 
Spiritual Preceptor viz. (1) He has propounded many Scriptures. 
(2) He shows the Path to Salvation to all. (3) He is supremely auspicious 
in nature. 
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Appaya Dtkslta in his Commentary on the ^rlkaptlja-Bhasya, explains 
the above as follows :— 

(1) He removes all apparent inconsistencies amongst the different 
Scriptures, and interpretes these correctly. (2) He, without any 
discrimination, teaches all how to attain Salvation. (3) Not only that, he 
also makes for the worldly and Heavenly happiness of all. 

As really, these are essential qualities of all great Gurus, we come 
to know for certain that the Guru of this great man was equally great. 

(3) Date 

As regards the date of Srikantha, as usual, many claims and counter' 
claims have been made, —from the claim that he was the earliest of all the 
Bbasya-Karas, preceding even faainkara, to the counter-claim that he was 
later than f-iatnkara, Ramanuja, NimbArka and Madhva. However, this 
much is certain from his Bhasya that he flourished after Saqxkara, as he 
refers to and briefly criticises some of the Advaita-Vedanta Doctrines. 
Compare the following :— 

( H-l ) 

This refutes the view of fsamkara that Purva-MinAmsA (Karma- 
Mimaqisa), dealing with "Dharma", and “Uttara-MjmAmsA” (Vedanta), 
dealing with “Brahman” are two different treatises, so that the former 
need not be studied before the study of the latter. 

faft i” ( x-i-x ) 

Here, according to fsivarka-Mani-Dlpika (Appaya Diksita), 
means the famous taken by Jsatpkara in his 

Brahma-Sfitra-Bhasya, as constituting the meaning of the term “Atha” 
in the Stitra, viz 

mg*** r 

According to Jsaqikara, the study of Dharma is not essential for that of 
Brahman, but the above entitles one to the study of Brahman 

directly. Srikantha rejects this view here by pointing out that the 
itself depends on proper knowledge and performance of Dharma. 

(t-t-*) 
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This refutes the view of 6amkara that Brahman is “Nirvisesa” or 
devoid of all differences. 

"Hrf ^ STR-Slf*??’ | 

sftaRWsrfo fg; «nm i fTwi^r t^nal 3 nr?n-?i^ra^- 

rf^T qrlsq jurist q>faifrrs.fiT*ng: 

^T^TTrftfel I RRR-^R'l ^TdR ^kR t^TT $qt gfthftfrl |” 

ir srrcw m\: hr^frirt i . a^R-^FBri 

4l<fcriW)ft, { R-VU )• 

This refers to the view of Saipkara that JiUIna-svariipa Atman 
appears to be a Jftata through the UpSdhi of Mayn or Ajfiitna. According 
to Arikantha, “Maya” means the real “Icchl-Jaakti” of 6iva. 

'RRRT Wi qvt: I qJTPuR T* Wffaqt7TfMTnn#RR- 
pMl ?w, q*h>Jnq>rct ^Ri^rfwipffRi^R 5 ^ r 1 ” <rt fis 

wft:—asr” 1 rfRi^R tRi ^ r ff T ^ RRRgqn^ t 

fessRRJ' ’ *-R (^RTa^RR-^RiT *1 (rh^st | * I |” 

(*-W) 

This refers to Samkara’s famous Upadhi-Vada. 

“R^TpfrqrFwi m <ra r r ( *-v>? c ) 

This and following four Sutras also refer to and refute £aqikara’s 
Upadhi-Vada, 

Again referring to the state of Salvation, Srikan(,ha says :— 

faf^rw* m gwniR’ smr 'yp—'^rN’ 

**Hd*H‘ afPRlRq l miwfr STUR^q' grTiqrq' q^rfafa I” (VVV°) 

Here it is said that Brahman is not Nirvisesa, but Savisesa ; not 
Nirgmja, but Sagmja ; and so, the Mukta also, who attains Brahman, 
attains such a Savisesa and Saguna Brahman. 



(v-vu) 

That is, some hold that those who worship Nit guna Brahman or 
know him through {sravaiia-Manana-Nididhyasana ( cf. SivSrka-Mani- 
Dlpika of Appaya Diksita ), attain Salvation here and now, immediately 
after death ; so it is not necessary for them tb go through the Path 
beginning with Light for attaining Brahman. 

This seems to refer to Sarpkara’s Jivau-Mukti-Vada. 
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( V-Vl) 

This means the same as above. 

Thus, there can be no doubt that Srikan1,ha flourished after 
Samkara. 

Iu a general way also, ^rikantha refers to Sainkara in his ‘Panegyric 
Verses' 

'ifNR: tofft 11VII 

(For English Translation, sec in loco) 

Here by “WHlsj” Snkaytlia means ‘Sainkara’. The Sivaika-Mani- 
Dlpika also asserts this. 

According to some, (c.g. Appaya Diksita himself), Srikaytha flourished 
between Sayikara and Ramanuja. Whatever be other grounds for this 
assertion, on grounds of inner, logical development, Ramanuja's system 
seems to be the first developed Counter-System to stand up against the 
vastly glorious Samkarite System. That is why, as natural, he spends most 
of his time and energy iu criticising Advaita View, so that it was not 
necessary for NimbSrka and Srikaytha to do so again on a larger scale 
later on. 


Slvarka-Mani-Dlpika cf Appaya Diksita. 

The only extant sub-commentary on SrikanUia-Bhasya is “Sivarka- 
Mani-DIpika’’ hv Appaya Diksita, the celebrated Philosopher, Grammarian 
and Rhetorician ( ICth—17th Century ). This is an elaborate treatise, 
very scholarly and helpful in interpreting Snkaytha’s view properly. In 
the Introductory Verse of this work, he says :— 

“Obeisance to Siva, the Consort of Nnrayam". 

This explicit and purposive mention of “Naraynm" with “Siva” here 
shows that Appaya Diksita, true to his universal outlook and spirit of 
accommodation, made no distinction between Siva and Visnu as Sectarian 
Deities, 

In the beginning, Appaya Diksita also bows down to the great 
teachers of the Saiva Sect, thus :—• 

•O 

“I worship the Yogacaryas, who promulgated the Sect that aims at 
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the knowledge of the Great Pasupati (6iva ), and who are the Partial 
Incarnations of the L,ord.” 


He also enumerates these Acaryas as twenty-eight, led by 
Svetacarya, the Guru of 6rikantha, thus 

^I%J| ftmira-iHK'iyrc IM NljJjr- 

nrareEr t’ 5 ( ) 

“In this verse, he (farlkantha ) bows down to Svetacarya too, who 
was the first amongst the twenty-eight YogacSryas, the Incarnations of 
6 iva, who came for the propagation of the laaiva Scriptures.” 

Of course, it is difficult to identify this {avctacSrya and there is scope 
for differences of opinion regarding this important point- 

Probably, one amongst these holy Teachers of the Saiva .Sect, 
6 rlkaytha was held in very high esteem by Appaya Diksita who, as revealed 
in this work, was quite conscious of his own high pareutage. Thus, in the 
Introduction of his Sub-commentary, he asserts the following regarding 
his pereutage :—- 

^ ?fr! 5tf*raif*RR*l. I 

5m i mi 

4 sr® fafsRbftRi: i 

“I take refuge iniuy grand-father AcSrya Diksita, the Supreme Guru, 
whose fame has spread from the Himalayas to the Cape Comorin, aud who 
is constantly merged in the great ocean of the Advaita Doctriue of Cit- 
Sukhacarya ( or of Cit and Sukha, Conciousness and Bliss ). 

"I bow down to my father Raflga-Raja-Makhi whom those possessing 
certain knowledge aud the highest vision of Brahman declare to be 
“Brahman", and who is well-versed in all the Vedas aud the best amongst 
all the scholars". 


But even though belonging to such a celebrated scholarly family, 
and himself a great scholar aud writer, Appaya Diksita humbly says 
regarding the 6rikaytha-Bh5sya :— 

*TTR‘ ^ aSKJflNUni. 1 

JTrdHfs^uuif 



“Every of word of the Commentary on the Brahma-Sutras by 
Srikaythacarya is very profound and is not intelligible to persons 
like me". 


‘Still, Appaya Diksita undertook to write the above Sub-commentary 
on it at the command of King Cinua Bomma, and also because of a dream 
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he dreamt the previcms night, as he himself says at the beginning of the 
work. The dream was to the effect that the Lord, in His Ardha-NSrisvara 
Form, but in the disguise of the King Cinna Boinnia, appeared to Appaya 
Diksita and commanded him to explain and expound the faultless 
commentary of {arikaijtha ( Sloka 12 ). Thus, Appaya Diksita says:— 

tow fagw wsfroftro nttfil 

fnf^Fd ftp'll iI 

5^Tfd i^yji 

tRJTT^T Wll JT^T 1 

lit 511 

“Directed by the Lord who always dwells inside this King 
an ocean of infinite good qualities and a Ruler of eight quarters in 
an exalted and extensive way,—I shall explain the Commentary, 

according to my own intellect and power. 

“So far as the words of my Explanation go, these will give relief 
to the wise, like an aerial car. (That is, this Explanation will relieve 
others scholars from the trouble of explaining the Srlkaytha-Bhasya). 

“Here, I, through my own intellect, am explaining to some extent, 
the intended meaning of the Author. Let the wise be satisfied with that 
much alone, as a few gems, collected from the ocean, are enough to 
satisfy all”. 

This spontaneous and unstinted testimony from one of the greatest 
miuds of those days clearly demonstrates the great value of Snkantha’s 
unique Braliraa-Sutra-Bliasya as the foundation of a new School of the 
Vedanta System of thought. 

The Colophons to 6ivArka-Mani-Dipika, containing a great deal of 
information regarding Appaya Diksita, run as follows :— 

‘tfd g 0ftre i fd5 T fc - 

ft ^ : 'WW- 

“Here ends the Fourth Quarter of the Second Chapter of the 
Explanation of fsrikatithScarya’s Brahma-Miminaiusa-Bhflsya, the 
Explanation called, ‘Sivarka-Mani-DIpika’, composed by Appaya Diksita 

2 
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who is the son of Sri Raft ga- Raj ad h var in, the best performer of the Visvajit 
Sacrifice, the brightest jewel of the Bharadvaja Clan, and who has been 
directed in this respect by £rl Samba-^iva, abiding inside the heart- 
lotus of King Sri mat Cimia Bomnia, the crown of those who immensely 
praise J-Siva, expert in upholding the Doctrine of loiva, founder of Temples 
of gods and patrons of Brahmapas. 


In the beginning of his Sub-commentary, Appaya Diksita describes 
Jarikaptha as specially attracted to the Dahara-VidyS or Meditation of the 
Lord as the Ether inside the lieart-lotus fCidambarani or Cidakasa). Thus 
he says. 


sffiirsr ewri w?i it' 


“This AcZlfya (Srikantha) is devoted to the Dahara-Vidya. That is 
why, he has in his Commentary explained the Mantra ‘Brahman is 
Righteousness, Truth and Supreme’, (Mahantsrayana Upanisad 12. 1.) 
repeated with great care- In the Section on ‘Desire and the Like 
(Br. Su. 3. 3. 38) he himself will say that amongst all the Para-Vidyas, the 
Dabara-Vidyft is the best, it being dearest to him”. (See in loco). 

The whole Mantra is ‘— 

“=*33' m 3^' S 11” 

( \1r%) 


This has been quoted in Br. Sii. 1.1.2.; 1. 1. 4 etc. (See in loco) 

As well-known, Appaya Diksita was himself an Advaita-Vcdsntist. 
The most celebrated Sub-commentary on Sarnkara’s Brahma-Sutra- 
Bhasya is “Bhftinatl” by Vaeaspati Misra. On P.lulmatT, there is another 
well-known Sub-commeutary “Vedanta-Kalpataru” by Amalananda. On 
this “Vedanta-Kalpataru”, again, Appaya Diksita wrote a Sub-commentary 
entitled “Vedauta-Parimala”, which is taken to be ati important treatise 
of the Ad vaita-Vedanta School. But still, Appaya Diksita, with a 
supreme catholic spirit, composed treatises on the Schools of 
Ramanuja (“Naya-Mayukha-Malikn”), Madhva (“ Ny ay a- Mu ktavall) and 
^rikantha {“6ivarka-Maui*D7pika”), no less. In the present woik, he, 
with a commendable spirit of impartiality, establishes, after Snkaijtha, a 
Doctrine of Visisfa-^ivadvaita-V&da aud criticises Advaita Doctrines. 
Thus in the Introductory verse he says :— 
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^rfd-feC-pKlUM^Hi ^ f^TST 

^TRi cj-h Kfli: | 

era 51 WWijIHWft ftwim *nfa foilfcwfcl 
5R#3nRFfe^Tft ifoPjt I! \ II 

cPTM^T^ ^H^-ftuHiHlTl: | 

StsV^W^TT SSTUTlfaw?# ^T7^«n II « || 


“Although all the hest Scriptures, and Agamas, as well as all the 
Pfirapas, Smftis, Mahnbhnrata and the rest advocote Advaita Doctrine ; 
and although the Brahma-Sutras, causing confusion even to discerning 
persons, have taken to be propounding Advaita-Vada by ancient 
teachers, like 6atpkara and the rest ; yet through the grace of 6iva 
alone, can there arise in men a keen desire for such an Advaita-Knowledge, 
and not otherwise”. 

In this way, Appaya DTksita here tries to effect a compromise 
between Advaita-Vada and isivagama by pointing out that 6iva Himself, 
and none else, is responsible for all knowledge, including Advaita- 
Knowledge, equally, although Advaita-Vada is not the Doctrine of Jsaivas 
of 6r!kantha School. 

So, in accordance with Srjkantha’s Doctrine, Appaya Diksita 


concludes :— 

“nfc' s^n^rtrit rJFiTsr Hgip l 

muf^Ti^ i 1 ^ 0)1 

“The Brahma-Sutras all propound Jsiva as possessed of infinite 
good qualities. To make this clear, Acafya { Sarfkantha ) has composed 
this excellent Bhasya”. 

Concluding Remarks 

However meagre our knowledge regarding Srikaptha may be from 
the historical and chronological points of view, fortunately, w T hat is far 
more important, viz. our knowledge regarding his philosophical views, is 
fairly complete, thanks to his above excellent work, Brahma-Siitra-Bhltsya. 
Although not very extensive, it yet affords us a full picture of his philoso¬ 
phical position in the scheme of the Yedftutic System of Thought, and of 
his invaluable contributions to Indian Philosophy, as such. That also 
is gain enough, as, after all, “where and when and what" of a man pale pff 
before his productions, transcending space, time and lineage. 

That is why, instead of undertaking a fruitless and unending research 
into the birth-place ( “where" ), date ( “when” ) and li*e ( “what" ) of 
6 rikantha, we have thought it better to present, to the Public, iu our 
humble way, his incomparable production : Brailma-Sutia-Bhasya through 
this easy, but literal, English Translation (Vol. II) and a detailed account 
of his Philosophical Doctrines (Vol. I). 



CHAPTER II 


I Brahman 

Brahman is the central conception of the Vedflnta Philosophy. The 
eternal quest of human mind for the Immortal, Eternal, Full, Perfect 
and Blissful has ended in the Vedanta Philosophy’ in one great and grand 
conception, viz. that of “Brahman”, etymologically meaning “One 
possessing greatness.” 

(1) Brahman i* the Highest Reality 

6 rlkaijtha, too, takes Brahman to be the Highest Reality, the 
Supreme Self. 

It goes without saying that that there is nothing higher than 
Brahman, if‘Brahman’ means the Greatest Being. As a matter of fact, 
‘Brahman’ cannot be legitimately called ‘Brahman’ at all if He be not 
the Highest- Reality, the Greatest Being. Still, as in Philosophy, 
nothing should be taken for granted, but everything should he proved, 
Jsrikaotha, with his usual brevity, but clearness, deals with the problem 
in several places of his Commentary. 

For example, in “Paradhikarana” or the Section dealing with 
the Highest Being (3.2.30—34), he discusses the topic ou grounds 
of Authority as well as Reasoning, Here the question is as to 
whether there is anything higher than the Supreme Brahman. The 
Prima Facie View is that on grounds of Authority, it has to be held 
that there is something higher than Brahman. For, in some Scriptural 
passages, Brahman has been designated as a “Setu’’ or a “Bridge”, 
meaning two things, viz. (1) As a bridge keeps two countries or 
places apart, being a dividing line between these and being itself thus 
limited, so is the Lord. (2) As a bridge leads to a desired for place, so 
the I/ord too, does the same thing, leading to a Higher Goal than 
Himself. 

^rikaijtha replies to the above Prima Facie view both on grounds of 
Authority and Reasoning. There are numerous Scriptural texts, proving 
Brahman or God to be “Visvadhika” or more and higher than the Universe. 
So, there cannot evidently be any object in the universe which is more 
and higher than He. Also, the designation of Brahman as a “Setu” or a 
“Bridge” is only metaphorical, indicating only that, firstly, He keeps all 
the worlds apart, preventing their inter-mixture ; secondly, that He 
Himself leads the aspirers after salvation to Himself. 
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On grounds of Reasoning, too. Brahman has to be taken to be the 
Highest Reality. This reasoning is the age-old and time-honoured 
reasoning, common to all Philosophers all over the world., viz. that based 
on an apprehension of an Infinite Regress. The concept of an Infinite 
Regress is something that is inexorably opposed to that of stable Truth 
and Final Goal. But Philosophy always aims at Stability and Finality. 
That is why, in Philosophy, we always strive to avoid such an Infinite 
Regress. In the very same manner, Srikaii1,ha, too, points out that 
Brahman being proved to be the Highest Being on other grounds viz. 
because He is the Cause of all and more than the world, as well as the 
Object to be attained by all—if something still higher be posited, that will 
inevitably lead to an Infinite Regress. For, now there being no further 
characterising mark for the Highest Reality, higher and higher Realities 
have to be posited ad infinitum. In fact, if once such marks as “Sarva- 
Karauatva,” "Visvftdliikatva” and “Sarva-piTipyatva’’ or the qualities of 
"being the cause of all, being more and higher than the universe' and 
‘being an object to be attained by all’ be not considered sufficient to make 
one the highest, then what will ? Hence, Jorikaytlia concludes :— 

W-WI ’TOT-feTT- ?fd 

tni | ( ) 

“vm: q^mrnrfR ftrsF” i ( ) 

Thus, Brahman is “Para” and “SarvotkfSVa”, the Highest Being and 
the Best among all. 

Hence, He is to be bowed down by all 

eT^Rl^F^, f ( ) 

(2) Brahman ia the Supreme Self. 

Another common description of Brahman in the Vedanta is that He 
is the Supreme Self, “Paramatmau” or “Paratmau”. This implies that 
“Brahman” or the Greatest Reality, "Para” or the Highest Object, is not 
a material reality, not a physical object, but a Spiritual Reality, the Soul 
or the Self, the very Atman itself. Hence, the materiality and grossness of 
Brahman have to be controverted in the very beginning ; and this has 
been done most enthusiastically by all the Vedantists by their fundamental 
concept of Brahman as Jftgna-svarfipa or Consciousness in Essence. 
Srikaytha, too, says in the same strain in the very beginning of 
his Commentary :— 

eiVWHi I 

mil 
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The very first word, indicating Brahman, in his Commentary, 
is, *hus, a very significant one—viz. “Abain Padartha”. That Brahman 
is Atman, Paramatman, is admitted by all the Vedantists in unison. 
But whether Brahman is a Personal God or an Impersonal Absolute, is 
the bone of contention between the Mouists and the Monotheists of 
Vedanta Schools. As opposed to the Monistic School of the Vedanta, 
{“irikaiitha, in common with the Monotheistic Vedantists, holds that 
Brahman is uot only "Atman”, or Self, but also “Aham" or "I", or 
a Personal Being. This will be discussed more fully later on. 

Again, he says in his Introductory Panegyric twice, thus :— 

i” 00 li 

folk n” (£) 11 

These repetitious of the term “Paramatman” in the very beginning 
of his treatise, enable one to catch fully the real spirit of liis Philosophical 
System, viz. a spirit of Spiritualism, Sublimity, Self-realisation, 
Sacrifice, and Surrender. 


(3) Brahman i« Siva 

Now, it being established that Brahman is the Highest Reality 
and the Supreme Self, the next question that naturally arises is : 
Who is this Brahman ? Can anything more special be known 
regarding Him ? Or, are we to remain satisfied with a knowledge of His 
nature and qualities in a general manner only ? 6amkara and Bhaskara 
have advocated strict neutrality regarding the nature of Brahman ; 
and pointed out that it is sacrilegious on our part to try to identify 
Brahman, the most Universal Being, with a limited Sectarian Deity. 
But other Vedantists being Monotheists and devotional by nature, 
have, according to their own family-tradition, and inclinations, identified 
Brahman with a Sectarian God, like Vistiu, Krsna etc. 6rikaptha, 
too, propounds his central Doctrine that Brahman is 6iva, the All- 
Auspicious One. Thus, the name 6iva occurs many times in his 
Bhasya. Compare the above quoted Introductory Panegyric (Verses 2—3). 

In the above quoted first hymn, Paramatman has been designated 
as “6iva”. Then also in the second liymn, also quoted above, “Paratma” 
is called “Siva”. 





fesqT (t-t-O 


The term “Brahman”, as stated above, means infinite greatness, 
while the term ''(jiva” implies infinite bliss and the like. 
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But the Highest Reality, the Supreme Self, is not only Great, but 
also Good. Hence, the identification of “Brahman” and “6iva” shows 
the full nature of the Highest Reality, the Supreme Self, as both Great 
and Soft. This will he discussed fully later on. 

I” ( ) 

“Brahman” or “Parama-Siva” is here said to be the Creator etc. of 
the Universe”. 

“grthSrTTq' l” ( \-\M\ ) 

Here, the Supreme Light, the Object to be attained by the freed, is 
said to be “Parama-6iva". 

“qar* H<+)*I=K 

Here, “Paramesvara Siva", the Supreme Lord &iva, is said to be free 
from all faults whatsoever, omnipotent, knowable through Scriptures 
alone, and finally, to be "Para-Brahman” or Supreme Brahman, who is 
above all ordinary categories of possibility and impossibility. 

agUm fcfjjfa fa i” ( ) 

“Siva” or "Brahman” has two marks—freedom from all bad 
qualities, and possession of all good ones. 

q*’ swiffaErct i” ( ) 

“Siva” denotes "Para-Braliman". 

In such numerous passages, Srikantfia explicitly and with great 
devotion and reverence, identifies “Brahman” with “Siva”, attributing to 
the latter all the usual qualities aud activities of a Monotheistic God. 


II Nature of Siva or Brahman 

Now that we know that “Brahman” is “Siva”, the next question that 
naturally arises is : Who is Siva ? The whole devotional farvour and 
spiritualistic energy of the great scholar and devotee Srikaptha have been 
spent for answering this fundamental question, a question which saints 
and sages throughout the ages have tried their utomost to answer, but 
which, surely, will never be answered to the fullest satisfaction of all Who 
is Siva, who is the Lord, wliat is He like, what does He possess, how does 
He act’—the eternal, spiritual Quest of Man springs from these eternal, 
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spiritual Questions. And, 6rikantba has indeed, supplied us with 
very good answers, with his clear vision, in a dearer language, easily 
intelligible to all, 

(1) Siva’s Names 

6 iva, the Supreme Brahman, the .Supreme Self, has numerous Holy 
Names, of which Eight are most important, as these enable us specially 
to know something regarding the Holy Nature of the Named, the Lord 
{->iva Himself. These are as follows :— 

o 

wifaws' ^T’<TC* 351 I” ( W* ) 

That is, these Eight Names of 6iva are:— 

Bhava, Sarva, Isana, Pasupati, Rudra, Ugra, Bhnna, and 
Mahadeva. 

These are explained by ^rikaiitha, thus :— 

SjfaHWJrl I Wf-faftlESITn. m I 

54H^P4 T '351 I 3*T I 

^ _ _ 

3IT-ST^-3KW 1 ff fafW- 

^rPT-^ET-lgrRT m I ^PTFREU ?T^l^ 

ftl3: r ( VM ) 

Thus, these Eight Holy Names all stand for Eight Holy Attributes 
or Marks of !->iva. Thus, the first Name “Bhava" means that He exists 
always and at all places. That is, He is Eternal, and Omnipresent. 
The second Name” “Sarva” means that He is the Destroyer of all. That 
is, He is responsible for the Creation, Sustenance and Destruction of the 
whole Universe. The third Name “Isana” means that He possesses 
limitless and supreme glory and grandeur. That is, He is Fullest and 
the Most Perfect Being. The fourth Name “ Pasupati” means that He 
is the Ruler of all. That is, He is the Controller of the Universe, as 
well as ‘Antaryaniin or Inner Controller of the Jlvas The fifth Name 
“Rudra” means that He is the Remover of all earthly afflictions. That 
is, He is the Giver of Salvation according to the spiritual strivings of 
the aspirers after salvation. The sixth Name '‘Ugra" meaus that is 
Unsurpassable by all. That is, He is Omniscient and Omnipotent. 
The seventh Name “Bhnna” meaus that as the Director of the soul, He 
is an Object of Fear to all. That is. He is a stern Judge and a strictly 
Moral Being. The eighth Name “Mahadeva” means that He is a 
Great Deity. That is. He is the Greatest and the Highest Being. 
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The above Eight Names enable us to know all the fundamental 
qualities of the Lord—of His Eternity and Indestructibility, of His 
Creatorship and Director-hood of the Universe, of His Omniscience, 
Omnipotence and Omnipresence, of His Might and Majesty, on the one 
hand, and Sweetness and Softness, on the other ; and, finally, summing up 
all, of His Infinite Greatness, “Mahadeva,” the last Name, being also the 
Highest of all the Names comprising of all the Names and marking 
their consummation and perfection. 

(2) Siva'* Attributes 

The above clearly shows that Siva or Brahman is essentially Sagupa, 
or possessed of attributes, and by no means, Nirgupa, or devoid of 
attributes as held by Advaita-VSda. This “Sagupatva” of Brahman has 
two sides, one positive and the other negative. On the positive side, 
Brahman is a substratum of all good and auspicious attributes ; on the 
negative side, He lacks all bad, inauspicious qualities. That is why, 
says Sorlkaptha, in the Brahma-Sutras (3-2-11—17,) He lias been designated 
as “Ubhaya-liugam” or possessed of a double mark. So says £rikautha, 
in the “Ubhaya-Iiflgadhikarana” or Section concerned with a two-fold 
mark :— 

wfdg 

fasf ft utoi, i” (H-U) 

“Onarar’ ^ i” ( w* ) 

q?Wdl ^ R|S<|^-^/ swSV«BT- 

I” ( VW ) 

That is, in all the (srutis and in all the Smyths, Brahman, or fsiva 
has been repeatedly said to be ‘free from all faults’ ‘devoid of all rejectible, 
base, lowly qualities’ ‘unimpeachable’, on the one hand ; and ‘full of 
unsurpassable goodness,’ ‘possessed of innumerable high, noble and good 
qualities’, ‘infinitely praiseworthy’, on the other. 

Equally repeatedly does 6nkaptha, too, paint the glorious picture 
of an All-great, All-good. All-auspicious God, whose very name "Siva” 
implies ‘Maflgata’, eternal and infinite auspiciousness. This ‘Maflgala’, 
really, constitutes the very ‘Svarupa’ or essence of the Lord. Thus 4 
6 rikaptha, with his unshakable faith in the Lord, makes bold to defi^g 
“Brahmatva” or "^ivatva” repeatedly in his Bha$ya:— . 

3 
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*vm r ( x-t-\) 

ft%?r Bff^rHrnr 
| M ( Vt O 

O 

srsrrfa#^ i” ( ^ ^) 

^ fe^T5^T 

i” ( \\\\\* ) 


sw^emfai” (v-v<) 

These sweet passages will go to show clearly the sweet vision of our 
Seer-Philosopher {-Jrikantha of the All-sweet Being, who, on the one hand, 
is eternally free from all “Kilailka” or blemishes, and, on the other, 
eternally full bf all “Mangala” or excellences. 

Here, the term “Nirasta” has been repeatedly used, and with 
purpose. The term “Varjita” also might have very well been used, but 
it would have carried a different meaning. “Nirasta” means “Stopped”, 
“Varjita” means “devoid of”. If it were only said that Brahman or Siva 
is “devoid” of all worldly faults, it might have been thought that He has 
absolutely no connection with the world and is wholly transcendent. 
But when it is said that all worldly faults have “stopped” or “turned 
away” from Him, it clearly indicates, that the Lord is immanent in the 
world, the world is nothing but His external manifestation, yet the sins 
and sorrows, faults and failings due to tbe Sakama-Karraas of the JTvas, 
endowed with freedom of will, do not touch Him or are transmuted in 
Him. 


Thus, we have the exhilarating picture of a Sweet and Benign Being, 
who is in the world, yet not of it ; who as ‘Ntlakantha’ swallows all poison, 
yet does not drink it ; who holds in Himself all defects, yet is unstained 
by these. 


Of these numerous auspicious qualities, the following 
Attributes are the most important:— 


Six Holy 


“Wl 


filR'rW 


wntfiiOfa r (t-v*) i 
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Thus, these Six Holy Attributes are—“Sarvajflatvam”, "Nitya- 
tfptatvam”, “Anadi-bodhatvam”, “Svatantratvam”, “Ahipta-S-5aktinjattvam“ 
and “Ananta-^aktiinattvam”. 

These are again, explained by lorikantha, as follows 

w«w*c i 

■ fa <id* w i fa^<i>MH \” 

gTy »H » i |” 

- ^iRwivdfl^RiRwiT^t. i” - fafira*- 

■Hd^lftHlT^li I” 

Thus, the first Attribute “Sarvajfiatvam”, or “the quality of being 
omniscient” means that the Lord’s Knowledge is eternal, direct, 
independent of external sense-organs, faultless aud comprising of all objcts. 
The second Attribute “Nitya-trptatvam” or “the quality of being ever- 
satisfied’’ means that He is eternally free from all the blemishes of sins and 
eternally full of unsurpassable bliss. The third Attribute “Auadi- 
bodhatvam” or “the quality of having eternal comprehension”, means that 
He possesses self-proved, unsurpassable knowledge. The fourth Attribute 
"Svatantratvam” or “the quality of being independent”, means that on the 
one band, He has no controller, and on the other, He Himself is the 
Controller of all. The fifth Attribute “Alupta-Saktimaltvam” or ‘the quality 
of having uon-hidden powers” means that all His powers are natural, 
following from His very nature. The sixth Attribute “Ananta- 
Joaktimattvain” or ‘the quality of having innumerable powers”, means that 
He possesses limitless powers. 

Amongst these Six Attributes, we find that two refer to the Lord’s 
Knowledge, two to His Powers, one to His Independence, and one to His 
Sinles&ness and Blissfulness. Here, apparently the Lord’s majestic aspect 
has been stressed more tbau His sweet one. But, this, too, has been done 
with a purpose. For, the final aim of all alike, God or men, is to be 
“Trpta”, satisfied, with all the heart’s desires fulfilled. All Knowledge, all 
Power, all Independence aim at this, only at this-to be satisfied, to be 
happy, to be calm, That is why, the main causes of “Nitva-tjptatva”, viz. 
full knowledge, full power and full independence, have been emphasised 
there vigorously. 

In this way, the attributes of Brahman may, very well, be classed 
under two heads : Bhjjaga and Madhura, Majestic and Sweet. From the 
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former point of view. He is a far-off Deity, an object of reverence and fear 
to us, an omnipotent Creator, transcendent and beyond our reach, an 
omniscient Controller, Judge and Dispenser of Justice to all, according to 
their respective Karmas. Vast is His Knowledge ; profound is His Power ; 
unfathomable is His Glory or Grandeur. From the second point of view, 
however, He is nearest and dearest to us all, an object of love and 
comradeship, immanent in the world and our Inner Controller, infinite 
bliss and peace. As pointed out above, this soft and sweet aspect of 
Auspiciousness ( ‘Maftgala’), constitutes the very Core of Brahman's 
Nature. Hence, it will be discussed again separately later on. 

In common with other Bhasya-Karas, virikaptha, too, interprets a 
large number of Scriptural texts to show that all those refer to Brahman 
and the qualities mentioned therein, all belong to Brahman alone. { See 
below ), 

Thus, although Jorikaiitha, true to his usual reticence, never attempts 
any critcism of the Advaita Doctrine that Brahman as ‘Nirgupa’, yet he 
firmly establishes his own Doctrine of the Sagupatva of Brahman, not by 
means of elaborate argumentations, but by the simple and straightforward 
statement of what be thinks to be His essential qualities. Then he concludes, 
simply, yet forcefully :— 

“*ra; f () 

Brahman, as the sole goal to be reached, as the sole object to be 
attained, is Sagupa-Brahman. Hence, the ultimate nature of Brahman or 
6 iva is that He is fully and absolutely Sagupa. 

(3) Siva’* Act*. 

Just as 6iva has Eight Holy Names ( Asta-Nama ) and Six Holy 
Attributes ( Sad-Gupa ), so He has also Five Holy Acts ( Pafica-Kjtya ). 
These are Sj?ti, Sthiti, Pralaya, Tirobhavaand Anugraha. The last two 
correspond to Bandha and Mukti. 

I” ( ) 

These will be discussed later on 5 


111 Other characteristics of Siva or Brahman 

Besides the above Eight Names, Six Attributes and Five Acts, 
which enable us to have an inkling into the nature and essence of the 
Lord, He also possesses numerous other characteristics and it is absolutely 
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impossible for us to know these even infinitesimally. However, a few more, 
following from the above, may be mentiond here, separately, those, too, 
being fundanemtal to an understanding of His essential Nature. 

(1) Brahman as 'Saccidananda ’ 

By common consent, ‘Saccidananda’ has been taken to be the best 
description of Brahman, by all the Schools of the Vedanta That is 
why, in the very first verse in his Commentary, tsrikaijtha, too, makes 
obeisance to to 6iva who is of the form of Sat, Cit, 

Ananda : Existence, Consciousness, Bliss. A little thought will show as to 
how great and grand is this Vedantic Conception of how 

easiest for us to understand, yet how profound and sublime in significance. 

(i) Brahman as “Sat". 

The first fact we are conscious of is ‘existence’—-existence of our own 
selves. 'I exist’—this is the most incontrovertible fact of life. Whatever 
be the nature of this “1", however true or false it may be, the undeniable 
fact remains that something exists whoever or whatever he, she or it 
may be. Thus, as existence is such a fundamental fact of life, it is the 
first characteristic which we have to posit of God or the Absolute as well— 
otherwise, we cannot even think of Him. Hence God is “Sat” or Existence, 
but not only “Sat”, also “Nitya Sat” or Eternal Existence. An 
existence that is not eternal amounts to little, having but a limited, short, 
temporary life in between Pragabhava and Dhatpsabhava : origination and 
destruction. 

Again, Brahman is not only “Sat”, but also “Sattavan”, not only 
“Existence”, but “Existent”. That is, ‘Existence’ is both His essence or 
Svarfipa, and attribute or Gupa. This point is insisted on by all the 
Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta, as agaiust the Monistic School, 
simply because of the fact that if Brahman be Saguya, then His Svarfipa 
and Guya must tally with each other. So. if God is ‘Existence’ by nature, 
then He must be ‘Existent’ by attributes as well. Thus, Brahman is 
without beginning without end, without growth without, decay—an 
Ever-Full, Ever*Perfect, Ever-stable Being. 

(i) Brahman as “Cit.” 

But existence may be material or non-material. An atom might 
exist, and eternally do so. But who would say that it is a full, perfect, 
fruitful existence ? So, perfect existence necessarily implies non- 
material or conscious existence ; or, in other words, “Sat” necessarily 
implies “Cit”—“Existence” necessarily involves “Consciousness”. Hence, 
Brahman is not only “Sat”, but, at the same time, “Cit.” 
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Here, too, Brahman is not only "Jnana-Svarepa”, but also” JfHtna- 
Gu^aka or Jnata ” That is, Consciousness is both His essence and 
attribute. In Sutra 3.2.16, Jorikaptha proves this point by means of an 
attractive illustration :— 

“ aw 5 W 

IBWWf, ?T f ( 3R|f.$ ) 

That is, in some Scriptural passages, Brahman, no doubt, has been 
described as Pure Consciousness ( Tait 2.1.1, ); but that by no means 
implies that He is not something else, viz a Conscious Knower. E.G., When 
a gem-studded, golden crown is simply described as gold is essence, it is 
not denied that it is also gem-studded. 

In the same manner, Brahman is Consciousness in Essence, as well 
as a Supremely Conscious Beiug, Sarvajna or Omniscient. This attribute 
of Omniscience has been included in the above Six Holy Attributes of 
Brahman. This means that He knows all things at all times, and so 
He has been called in the same passage ( Tait. 2. 1. I.), which 

may be explained as follows :— 

fosiFI H fsTTlJarU’’ ( 3Rlt5 

•fi'WWWflwiH.) 

Thus, Perfect in Existeuce, as well as Perfect in Knowledge, 
Brahman shines forth in His eternal Glory and Grandeur, 

(iii) Brahman at Ananda. 

But Glory and Grandeur need consummation, as pointed out above, 
and that is found in His ‘Ananda’. As mentioned above, ‘Mangala’ and 
‘Ananda’, ‘Auspiciousness’ and ‘Bliss’ constitute tbe very essence of 6iva, 
etymologically meaning “The Auspicious One.” Heuce, as we have 
seen, Jsrlka^tha repeatedly and vigourously emphasises this blissfulness 
of Brahman. As a matter of fact. Perfect Existence and Perfect 
Consciousness necessarily imply Perfect Bliss, no less. Eor, to exist 
is to be happy. For, who has even been found to be desiring to be 
non-existent ? But if existence were not bliss, why should all desire 
to exist ? Specially, in the case of Brahman, existence is not 
obligatory existence, but a purely voluntary oue. So, why, should He 
voluntarily exist unless His Existeuce also means Bliss to Him ? Further, 
it is not limited and short-living existence, but is absolutely unlimited and 
eternal. So, this Bliss also is absolutely unlimited and eternal. 

In the same manner, Perfect Consciousness or Knowledge also is 
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Perfect Bliss. For, to know is to be happy ; to know perfectly and iu an 
unobstructed way, is to be happy iu exactly the same manner. Hence, 
“Sat", "Cit" and “Auanda" are iuextricably connected, one necessarily 
leading to the other. 

The celebrated “Anandamayadhi-Karaija'’ (1.1. 13—16- ) makes it 
clear that Auanda, in the truest sense of the term, can belong only to the 
Lord, who alone, thus, is both "Auanda” and “Auanda-inaya”. The worldly 
soul can never be such an “Anandamaya”—But ftTf: or “WfT 

alone can be such an ( 1* !■ 13. )• F°r who else but a Nitya, au 

Eternal, Ever-existent Being, be really blissful ? How can limetless 
Ananda be possible, except in the case of a Limitless Being ? So 
6rikan\ha concludes :— 

i tnnnMH i *w : qcfaw: i” 

(wit*) 

p (timv) 

ftR ^ I” ( ty'llva ) 

The ‘Anandamaya’ is the Supreme Lord, possessing an infinite 
abundance of bliss. 

“*mfi «pkN »r zcmmsm r ( mn ) 

Brahman enjoys His great bliss through His mind only, and not 
through external sense-organs. 

The essential nature of Fulness is that it over-flows and touches 
others. So, Brahman, the All-blissful Beiug, is also "Ananda-Dfita, a 
Gracious Giver of Bliss to all. Unless one oneself possesses a thing, one 
cannnot, evidently, give the same to others. Heuce, as Brahman gives an 
abundance of bliss to others. He, too, must Himself possess an abundance 
of bliss. 

ft MiMM-'+Mfa I *Ri: P 

(sfaflsnrar ) 

In this way, the Bliss of Brahman finds expression in the apparently 
sorrow-suffocated world and makes it blissful. True indeed, is that bliss¬ 
pouring text of the Taittirlya-Upauisad ; — 

“AU these beings, verily, are born from Bliss ( Ananda ) ; being 
born, are sustained in Bliss; return and enter into Bliss.” (Tait. 3. 6.) 

(2) Brahman is All-merciful. 

From the above, it will follow that the All-blissful Lord, must, also, 
be All-Merciful. For Bliss and Cruelty are self-contradictory. One Who 
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is himself happy, cannot destroy the happiness of others. So, the Lord 
is, at the same time, a supremely Merciful Being. 

The perfect proof of this is that He is an incessant Giver, 'Nitya- 
Data’. Hence, He has been described to be Pliala- Data, the Giver of the 
‘fruits* of Karmas, done by the Jivas. Of course, it goes without saying 
that according to the fundamental Karma-Vada, the “Plialas” or appro¬ 
priate results, good or bad, follow automatically from those Karines them¬ 
selves. Still Brahman, and none else, is spoken of as the Pliala-Data, as 
Karmas being non- intelligent, essentially need a Director to connect these 
.with their respective souls. So, as uon-intelligent things, like Karmas, 
cannot be called “Datas" or bestowets of anything, God alone can be so. 
So says Snkanfha :— 

«fT fl pg Ffo RfdpRd ^51 <03* I«CTf*RTClfinr. 

tRWRG «fi7T?Rn 5 * dWfd fdW. I” ( ) 

But by far the best of all the Phalas, all the desired for objects, all 
the goals to be reached, is undoubtedly Moksa, or Salvation. And, Phla- 
Data All-merciful Lord, must give this most Coveted Phala also to the 
deserving. 

Hence, in the very opening Verse, Srikautha bows down to the 
Lord thus 

“TOtSS I” 

He is the Cause of of all the worlds. 

Hence, He is described as by Snkantha thus 

“rtf «W-WHM^4WRfrq«l-WWf 

fadd-q^ H^ ’ 3WRT sftoi'WtA 

Not only do all the Scriptures declare this, but, as shown above. 
Reason, too, leads to the very same conclusion. For, if Brahman be taken 
to be Phala-Data, then all Phalas He Himself must produce, including 
Mokja-Phala. 

That is why, Brahman is “Mukta-Prapya” the Supreme Object to be 
attained by the freed souls, This has been repeatedly emphasised by 
Srikaptha in common with all the Vedautists, For example, he says : — 

r (vv*) 



Brahman brings about Salvation 




ts 


T^hat is, one of tfiemam marts of* Braliinan is that" lie is l “^ukta- 
Pr&piya^, So, whenever that ihatW'is' found tobe applied to ’ anybbj£ift t 
or being, that must be taken to be Brahman and none but Brahman. 

.i., ■. . . . £ . . ^ 1 ‘ 1 v, h-'ii.J: .• ' v ',- f 

As a matter of fact, “Mukti” is the Sum mum Bonuih, the highest 
end’.the most-coveted, the best-beloved object," and who" else" but the 
Highest Being can grant it ? 

So, Srikaptha concludes enthusiastically :— 

“STB-mor* <k ^ 

wsitylb^rtJnapn wht#t: ngte r ( Wtft ) 

That is, the Supreme Brahman, of the form of Supreme Eight, alone 
is the object to be attained by those who aspire after Salvation. For, those 
who attain Him alone get rid of transmigratory existence. 


Hence, Brahman is regarded as -^5'* 

( eig. Su, 1. 1. 21. ), as well as ( SQ. 1.3.24.), and 

{ Sfl. 2.1.35. etc. ), and so on. He is, thus, the Cause of the severance 
of the noose of transmigratory existence, the Infallible Medicine to 
the great disease of sinful and painful worldly life, a supremely Merciful 
Being, and the Favourer of all. 

In this way. Softness, Sweetness, Sympathy, Mercy and Beauty 
constitute the very essence of Brahman. 


(3) Brahman at Pure, Perfect and Complete. 

Purity constitutes the essential mark of a Being who is Eternal— 
Eternal Existence, Eternal Consciousness, Eternal Bliss. For, what is 
impure, what is imperfect, what is incomplete, can never exist or persist 
for long. The potency that is inherent in all these, cannot stand still and 
stable; but must inevitably work either for purity, perfection and complete¬ 
ness, thereby destroying themselves ; or for further impurity, imperfection 
and incompleteness, thereby also destroying themselves. Thus, impurity, 
imperfection and incompleteness involve a natural, inner, self-contradiction 
that sooner or later inevitably make for their own destruction—whether 
integration in a higher state, or disintegration in a lower. 

It follows, therefore, that an Eternal Being or one capable of 
existing eternally, must also be a Pure, Perfect, Complete Being. Hence, 
Brahman w£o is “5litya iJ , must also be “Nitya-Suddha, Nitya-N i§kalatlka, 
Nitya-Pilrtfa”. lienee Brlkaptia repeatedly refers to Brahman as 
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'" and so otJ 

>a 

(e.g. Su. 1.4.27. etc. ). This, has also been leferred to above. (Pp. 17—18). 

(4) Brahman a* the Vast or Universal (Bhuman). 

It has already been pointed out above that Brahman is the Highest 
and the Greatest Being, as the very etymological meaning of the term 
shows. These ‘Highness’ and ‘Greatness’ combine to make Him 
“Bhuman”, a Vast and a Universal Being. 

In the seventh chapter of the Chaudogya Upanisad, the celebrated 
Bhuma Tattva has been propounded exhaustively, in the Narada- 
Sanatkumara-Samvada. Here, Narada repeatedly asks Sanatkumfira 
about higher and higher Realities, and in reply propounds to him the 
following in a successive higher and higher order :—Nama (Name), Vak 
(Speech), Manas (Mind), Samkalpa (Resolution), Citta (Comprehension), 
Dhyana (Meditation), Vijtiaua (Knowledge), Bala (Power), Anna (Food), 
Ap (Water), Tt-jas (Tight), Akasa (Ether), Smjti ^Memory), Asa (Hope), 
Prflna (Vital-breath). But the Highest of all is “Satya” (Truth), which 
has to be known in a full and perfect manner. Such a full and perfect 
knowledge is “Vijfiana”, distinct from the one mentioned above, which 
means only knowledge through the Vedas, Itihasa, Puraua, Vyakaraga 
etc. (Chand. 7. 7. 1.). This ‘Vijfiana’ is a a higher kind of knowledge 
of the Highest kind of Truth. Such a ‘Vijfiana’ requires ‘Manana’ 
or Deliberation. ‘Manana’, again, requires “Sradba" or Reverence, 
‘faraddha’, again, requires ‘Nistha’ or Devotion. ‘Nis^ha’, again, requires 
‘Karma’ or Work. ‘Karma’, again, requires ‘Sukha’ or Pleasure. And 
finally, ‘Sukha’ is identical with ‘Bhuman’ or the Vast and the Universal 
and the Immortal (Chand. 7. 23. 1., 7. 24. 1.) 

In this way, the Highest Reality and the Greatest Being, viz. 
Brahman, is at the same time the Vast and the Universal and the Im¬ 
mortal, or Pleasure. This is an eudemonistic conception of ‘Sukha’ and 
‘Auanda’: Pleasure and Happiness or Bliss. These two terms have been 
purposely used in the Upanisads. In the Chandogya Upanisad. we have 
the conception of ‘Sukha’, (Pleasure) in connection with that of ‘Satya’, 
(Truth) (Chand. 7.22—23); while in the Taittiriya Upanisad, we have 
the conception of ‘Auanda (Happiness or Bliss) in connection with that 
of‘Rasa’ (Juice) (Tait. 2.7., 3,6) So, the term “Sukha” or Pleasure 
specially implies Pleasure due to Truth or Intellectual Pleasure; while the 
term "Auanda” or Happiness or Bliss specially implies Happiness or Bliss 
due to Juice (‘Rasa’—a very difficult term to translate in English), or 
Emotional Happiness or Bliss. As the term ‘Auanda’ is fuller than the 
term ‘Sukha’, ordinarily, it is used in connection with Brahman. 
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However, as mentioned above, in the concept of ‘Bhfiraan’, we have 
the twin concepts of what is the ‘Highest* and what is the 'Greatest', com¬ 
bining into a grand concept of what is the 'Universal', which is but a 
synonym for ‘Pleasure’- And, who else but Brahman can be such a 
'Bhfiman' or 'Universal Pleasure’ ? 

Hence, 6rikaptha also concludes in the ‘Bhiimadhikaratifl’ (Sfl. 
1. 3.7—8) 

“q^focTC rrq | ( ) 

i^tt srm fam. i { ) 

The Supreme Lord, alone, is designated by the word "BhBman”, He 
alone is the "B human”. 

(S) Brahman as the Tranqu3 (Santa) 

The Highest Being, the Greatest Being, the Pure, Perfect and 
Complete Being, the Universal Being and the Blissful Being, is necessa¬ 
rily a Tranquil Being. He has nothing to desire, nothing to attain, 
nothing to do compulsorily, and so, He is naturally above all excitement, 
all turbulation, all frustration of any kind whatsoever. That is why. 
He has been very simply, yet very profoundly, described in the Upanisads 
as :— 

“STRf (»TE!3«W'») 

“Tranquil, Auspicious, Non-dual” 

One who is himself auspicious, cannot cause harm to any one and 
need not run after any further gains—so he is tranquil. Oue who is non¬ 
dual, cannot fear or hate any one, need not pine for any one to complete his 
happiness—so he is tranquil. Thus, tranquillity results from this fullness 
of Being, this vastuess of Existence, this depth of Nature- Hence, it is but 
natural that the Ever-full, Ever-vast, Ever-deep Being or Brahman 
should be Tranquil or ‘^anta’ in the truest sense of the term. 

Hence, £rikaptha also points out that the very nature of 6iva is that 
He is rich with tranquillity and peace, and the Upanisadic phrase 
‘{uanti-Samjddham’(Tait. 1-6) means ‘{uivata-sampannam 1 (Su 1. 1. 2), 

(6) Brahman as “Akasa-sarira” and the rest. 

In describing the nature of Brahman, &rlkantha, like others, often 
quotes from the Vedic Saiphitas, Brahmanas, Upanisads, Smftis, Pur&uas 
etc. But, in connection with Brahman, his two most favourite texts 
seem to be one from the Tattirlya Upanj^ad (1. 6.) and the other from 
the Mahanarayaua Upanijad (1.2.1.) {See (7) just below]. These have 
been repeatedly quoted by him. 
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The text from the Taittirlya Upanisad is as follows i— 

'V* ' ti' !? “ ? * io ’ ' 1 ' ' • l' ' V ’• 

“tCSRrat TO I *fc?TTc*T UKUK|i) IW I 

i i (\-$ ) 

This has been quoted by Jarikaptba in many places.(e. g, 1,1. 2., 
1. 1. 4., 1. 3. 8., 3. 2. 17., 4. 4. 11., 4. 4. 14. etc.}. 

* ■ ■? 1 -J ** 1 "* ■ ■ ; 

This means :—“He becomes more than that—viz. Brahman whose 
Body is the Ether, Soul is Troth, yital-breath is Pleasure,Mind is Bliss ; 
who is abounding in tranquillity, and immortal. O Pradnayogya! 
Worship such a Brahman !” (See below the Section oh "Cidambaram as 
Cit 6akti or Para-5-iakti”.) 

This passage has been explained in Bhasya 1. 1. 2. 

Thus, according to &rikaqtha, the following are the six fundamental 
characteristics of Brahman ;— 

(i) Brahman’s Body (“£arira”) is the Ether or “Akasa". This means 
that He is the ‘‘Cidambaram”. (See below under the Section: “Cidambaram 
as Para ^akti”). Or, in other words, He is “Cit 15 . in essence. This has 
been discussed above. (P. 21). 

(ii) Braman’s Soul (“Atman”) is Truth or “Satya”. This means 
that Brahman is “Sat’’ in essence. This, too, has been discussed above. 
(P. 21) 

(iii) Brahman’s Vital-breath (“PrSpa”) is Pleasure or “ArSma”. 
(fhis means that Brahman’s “Praqa” is 6akti (Umft) in whom alone 
does 0e j find pleasure. This is the fundamental concept of 6ivar6^kti, 
discussed below. (Section on “Brahman and Sakti”). 

(iv) Brahman's Mind (“Manas”) is Bliss or “Ananda". This means 
that He is “Ananda” in essence. This has been discussed above (P 22). 

(v) Brahman abounds in tranquillity or “Santi”. This, tpo, i has 
been discussed above. (P. 27) 

(vi) Brahman is Immortal or "Amrt&m". This is by far the most 
fundamental characteristic of Brahman, comprising within itself all other 
characteristics in one great and grand fold. For, what does it not 
imply ? It implies eternal existence that is eternal bliss, and bliss, as 
we have seen, consists of all other great and good characteristics of 
Brahman. (See above P. 22) 

Thus, by repeatedly quoting the above beautiful Tattirlya text 
(1.6.), J§i!kapthh Only .desires to emphasise the fact that Brahman*is 
'‘^kccidflnanda** add '‘^akti-samanvita”. J " ± 
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(7) Brahman at “Rta” mJ the rest. 

6rlkautha’s second favourite text from the Mahanatayapa 
Upanisad, is as follows:— 

w r (—t) 

This, too, has been quoted by 6rika^^ha in many places (e. g. 1, 1. 2., 
1. 1. 4., 1 . 2 . 8. etc). (See P. 10), 

This means :— 


'‘Obeisance to Brahman—who is Law, Truth, Supreme, a person, 
black and tawny, abstemious, possessing three eyes and having the 
tjniverse as His form". (Mahau&r. 12. 1.) 

-This, evidently, refers to a Sectarian Deity, viz. »aiva, with whom 
-6ijkautba identifies Brahman. (See above P.,f4). .Thus, according to him, 
*siva or Btabman possesses the following eight fundamental 
characteristics :— 


(i) Brahman is Law or ."Rta", This implies that there is no 
inner contradiction in Brahman, He is one integrated, organic .Whole, a 
perfect System. Otherwise, He cannot exist eternally as a Perfect Being. 
Existence implies integration, for a thing that is not integrated cannot 
exist.&t all. Again, perfection, too, implies integration, for, desintegration 
or inner contradiction is the greatest of all imperfections Hence, as 
Brahman is Eternal and Perfect Existence ( See above P. 21), He is 
Perfect Law, System, Harmony. 

That is why, the whole universe too, is a Cosmos and not a Chaos, 
Thus, Law is the rple of the universe, in the physical, meptal and moral 
spheres equally. 

(ii) v Brahman is Truth or “Satya". That is, He is "Sat” or 
Existence in essence. ( .See ^bove P. 21) 


(iii) Brahman is Supreme or "Para”. ( See above P. 12) 

(iv) Brahpian is a Person or "Purusa". This is the monotheistic 
conception of a Personal God. ( See above P. 14) 

(v) Brahman is black and tawny or “Kyspa-pifigala. This is a 
Sectarian Mark' 

(vi) Brahman is abstemious or ‘‘tJrdhva-retah’’. This, too, is a 

Ta V ' • "! «• r-tj T> - rju-j ( j-,- , • . k. 

Sectarian Mark. 

" (vii) ’ ferahman possesses three eyes or is "Virupaksa”. This, too, 

. J,' "J }: ■' uur. -*t! -»»• v • < • • - r:r w-,4 i • ■»*, ' 

j s a Sectarian Mark. 

(Vfii) Brahman has the whole universe as His form, or is 

...... ’A.. .. .. . .. t-t f«. * 
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universe, the effect. ( See the Section on “Brahman as the Material Cause 
of the Universe”) 

In this way, too, ^rika^tha quotes the above so many times just to 
emphasise some of the main characteristics of Brahman or &iva. 


(8) Brahman u Transcendent and Immanent. 


Brahman is Omnipresent, the Vast and the Universal. Hence, there 
is nothing outside Him. Also, Brahman is the Cause, actually and 
literally manifested in the universe, the effect. ( See below the Section 
on “Brahman as the Material Cause of the Universe”.). For these 
two reasons, Brahman is immanent in the world. There is nothing in 
the world that is not Brahman, as there is nothing in the clay-jar that 
is not day. Hence, ionkaptha describes Brahman in many places as 
“Sarvagata” and “Sarvadhara” ( e g. Su, 1. 1. 21 )—in all and containing 
all. Thus, on the one hand. He is “Visvatman", the Soul of the 
universe, and as such, immanent in its every part and particle, 
every nook and corner, every grain of dust, every drop of water, every 
blade of grass. And, on the other, He is the “Antaryamin”, the Inner 
Controller and as such, immanent in the very souls of Jlvas, permeating, 
and pulsating with, their every heart beat, every breath, every life-throb. 
So says 6rikat?tha :— 


(wflut-t-M ) i” ( m-**. ) 

srscnsn r ( ) i 

fapsrfa®: l «4T<ijH!<4' Jwnr <3 i” ( vw ) 


But although, thus, immanent in the entire universe, evidently the 
Infinite Being cannot be fully exhausted in a small world like this. So, 
Brahman is also transcendent. He has infinite qualities and powers, 
of which only two, viz. Cit and Acit, are manifested in the present world 
of 3ouls and matter. So, Brahman infinitely exceeds the present world. 
His glory and grandeur illumine every infinitesimal portion of the present 
world, yet go beyond the entire universe in an infinite manner. That is 
why, in Monotheistic Systems, the world is God, but God is not the world. 
Hence, 6rikajjtha, in his characteristic succint, yet simple, way asserts, with 
due solemnity, this double characteristics of Brahman, viz. that He is 
immanent yet- transcendent, “Viiva-Iina" yet “Visvadhika". Compare the 
following:— 
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“tHwiqwlH ^ q<JN<w i” (t-*-v ) 

“fadifroar wdd ?wt fewwtft r ( ) 

“Sldifw srafcBT ’d ftld: 4<*iw : *fd gd$d l” \ ) 

“ ‘dfd jtfd’ $fd *m-. d faMm t ftsg 

snswtr^RTPf m d ddrftfd MfcfewiiN ^ dftWftfd i” 

(VW) 

Thus, Brahman is at the same time beyond the world (Vi^vadhika), 
yet of the form of the world ( Visva-rupa); beyond everything 
( £arvadhika ), yet the soul of everything ( Sarvntman ). 

(9) Brahman as Pure, though Immanent. 

A very legitimate question may be asked here. It has been said 
above that the essential mark of Brahman is that He is Ever-Pure. (P. 25.) 
But if Brahmau be, at the same time, said to be immanent in the universe, 
as its Soul, as well as immanent in the soul (Jlva ) as its Iuuer Controller, 
then how can He remain All-Pure, coming as He does in the closest 
contact with the impure Matter aud Souls ? 

This Jorikantha clearly explains, by means of the twin examples of 
‘Ether and Pot’ ‘Sun and Water, as mentioned in Brahma-Sfltra 3. 2. 18, 

Here, the first example of the ‘Ether aud Pot’ shows that though One 
and Universal, Brahman is actually present in all objects of the Universe 
separately, just as, though one and universal, the ether is actually present 
in all objects like pots etc. 

The second example of the ‘Sun and Water’ shows that Brahman is 
not at all touched by the faults and failings of those objects, just as the 
sun, reflected on different water-receptacles, is not touched by their 
defects (like, muddiness, shallowness etc). 

So, these two examples, favourite ones of the Advaita School aud 
repeatedly used by Advaita-Vedautists for establishing their Upadhi- 
Vada, have been used by 6rikaijtha here for an absolutely different 
purpose, viz, for showing, on the one hand, that Brahman actually 
abides, or is immanent, in the whole world ; and on the other, that, still 
then. He is totally unaffected by its sins and sorrows. 

Hence, he concludes :— 

"m gfawiifex dhi foraprrft fMfw* «EwraHjtiiw>W 

d I .d*IT sftfSdTftS 

d^Jd: feldSUfa d d^ «fd 

fdtrfadt' f { ) 
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In the 

Souls and Mat 


of Brahman, so,, He c^n no longer fee called, an Abode of all auspicious 
attributes (fB^e above Pp. 17—16). To thjs objection also, Srjkantha replies 
that tlie possession of pit and Acit as tjie body never proves that He is 
not an All-Pure and All-Auspicious Being; For, as shown above/ He is 


nqt at all affected by the states and qualities of the Universe of Souls and 


Matter, ^though He is transformed into it, although He is immanent 
in it, although He possesses it as His Body. So, he says :— 


^ I ^K4j$sfq 

vntrar: fmw flwwMwaw ifl— 1 

( Wt)‘ 


Brahman has naturally a very close connection with tile Universe, 
for, He as the'sole Cause is transformed into it as the effect, He abides 
in it as its Soul, He possesses it as His Body. All these show that Brahman 
has the closest possible connection with the Universe. Still, the base 
qualities qf the Universe do not contaminate Brahman at all, apd He 
eternally possesses the Six Holy Atributes, mentioned above (Pp. 17ff.) p not 
possessed by the Universe 


In the very same manner, it may be thought that as Brahman resides 
inside the individual souls (]Ivasj as their Inner Controller, He is 
similarly contaminated by their impurities and imperfections. Here, also, 
the same thing can be said :— 



tpf, WlUwdjRw-W sq q & il rl I 


. 


(vw) 


Braiiman Himself is the Inner Controller of all. Brahman Himself 


has entered into all the created effects, viz. all objects of the world. Tet 
in, the.Scriptuijfsi, He has been repeatedly, called “Amrta” “Bbagayut", 
the Imnortal Being, the All^glorious . Bging etc., specially to show that 
He is absolutely above all worldly qualities. 
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Thus, 6rlkantha concludes on Scriptural Authority :— 

i aqfaraifarcr <hSww h 

i wfiig fa<fmw- 

%g*w-fasf* % uftrsn, f ( v*tt ) 

All the Scriptures in unison declare that Brahman possesses the 
two-fold marks of being free from all defects and possessing all auspicious- 
ness, as already stated (P. 17;. Hence, His other marks of beiug 
Immanent in the world etc. cannot set at naught this fundamental mark 
of Purity, Perfection aud Completeness, as mentioned above. (P. 25). 

Srikaptha has, Of course, proved the above on Scriptural grounds 
only. But this may be proved also on grounds of reason, uo less. As a 
matter of fact, Scriptural Texts themselves contain within them profound 
reasoning, for, real Intuition cannot be opposed to Reason. This 
reason is that, according to the fundamental Doctrine of the Vedanta, Mukti 
or Moksa means removal of the veil of ignorauce (Ajflana or AvidyS), aud 
realising the real, hidden nature of the universe, aud of one’s own self or 
soul. And what is there inside the universe and the individual soul but 
Brahman ? What else but Brahman do we see when the veil of ignorance 
is lifted through long and strenuous Sadhanas, spiritual enterprise aud 
discipline ? This is the aim of all Indian Sadhanas,—to see Brahman 
alone, to see Brahman in everything, to see everything in Brahman, 
here or hereafter. But if, in the meantime, Brahman Himself comes 
to he contaminated by the siiis aud sorrows of the universe inside which 
He abides, what will there be left for us to see ? For, who will strive to 
see a sinful, sorrowful, impure Brahman, who is not really Brahman 
at all ? 

Further, an Eternal Being like Brahman canuot in this way 
go on changing His nature and essence. Hence, the very conception 
of Brahman’s mutability and impurity is absurd. He is, of course, 
inside the universe, but He is always there iu all His glory and 
grandeur, which uo one can ever destroy. Even a small lamp iuside 
a clay-jar, though not seen, yet retains its light, all the time, aud 
when the covering of the jar is shattered, is seen at once in its 
original form. So, why can this be not possible in the case of Brahman 
too, the All-Powerful and All-Glorious One ? And, there are even 
worldly examples to show that one thing can remain inside another 
thing, yet be untouched by it. E. G. the lotus-leaf inside water is not 
wetted by it. So, why can this be not possible in the case of Brahman, the 
All-Powerful and All-Glorious One t ( See below Chap. Ill under the 

S 
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Section on “The Second Objection against Brahtna-Ksrapa-Vada and its 
Refutation".) 

In fact, the Immutability and the Purity of Brahman are the very 
grounds of the Vedanta Philosophy. If these are lost, the Vedanta, the very 
Doctrine of Brahman is lost. This is also pure reason, as shown above. (P. 25,'. 
And, the Scriptures only express this incontrovertible reason in the form of 
inspired Mantras, embodying the superb wisdom and sublime insight of 
the master-miuds of old. So, reliance on Scriptures is really nothing but 
reliance ou a higher category of reasoning than our own. Hence, the 
common Vedanta Doctrine that Brahman is Immanent in the impure 
universe, yet is Himself Pure, does, indeed, stand to reason. 

(10) Brahman «s t idacid-Visista 

The above has shown that Brahman possesses Cit and Acit: 
Individual Souls and Matter, as His Attributes and Body. This is a 
fundamental concept of 6rikantha-Vedanta, and repeatedly emphasised 
by him in many places of his Bhasya. Compare the following, amongst 
others:— 

“*^3 ^ fell TUTFBT I 

snw. ||—( \ ) 

“ TO *TH! TO 5ft l” ( t-*-l ) 

awRqr ^rmfifd r < 5-5-50) 

This will be discussed later on under the heads of “Creation” and 
“Relation between Brahman, Jiva and Jagat" (Chap. Ill and VI'. 

(11) (i! Brahman as All-Powerful. 

Tlie All-Merciful Brahman is at the same time All-Powerful. As 
pointed out above (P.19—20), Brahman has two sides, BhTspa and Madhura : 
Terrible and Sweet. It is true, that Brahman’s second aspect of Auanda, 
Mafigala and Karupa: Bliss, Auspiciousness and Mercy, constitutes 
His very core, as alredy stated. (P. 19—20). But really, His first aspect is 
nothing contradictory to it, as there cannot, evidently, be anything 
contradictory in Brahman’s Nature. So, Brahman’s Sternness and Justness 
are nothing but the other sides of His Softness and Mercy. And, this Stern¬ 
ness is nothing unjust, but a necessary corollary of His supreme nature as 
Justice and Morality in esseuce. Thus, the All-Powerful Brahmau strictly 
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controls the whole universe according to the canons of Justice. He creates 
all Jjvas according to their own, respective Karmas, enables them to reap the 
results thereof (See below Chap. Ill under the Section on "Refutation of 
the Seventh Objection against Brahma-Karaya-Vada”). Just as a kind, 
loving father also controls, guides and punishes his sons, as necessary, 
according to their behaviour and demeanour, so does the Lord. (See 
below under the Section : "Refutation of the Seventh Objection against 
Brahma-Karaya-Vada'. 

(12) t’ rah man is Jnata, "Carta end r. hokta : A Person. 

These have already been mentioned separately as well, as these 
constitute a main point of difference between the Monistic and 
Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta. As well known, according to the 
Monistic or Advaita School of the Vedrmta, Brahman is only SaccidSnauda- 
Svarupa (P. 21). Existence, Consciousness arid Bliss in nature or 
essence, but not a JantS, Karta and Bhokta : a Kuower, a Doer and an 
Enjoyer. But according to the Monotheistic Schools, Brahman is Jfiaua- 
svarflpa and Jafita, Karta and Bhokta. The first means that He is 
consciousness or knowledge through and through, and has been very 
appropriately described in the celebrated Brbadarayyaka Upani§ad as 
follows : — 

“*T S*IT ST ^S^HTBRlSffnld- 

sro: r ( ) 

"Just as a lump of salt is without inside, without outside, but only 
salty through and through, so this Soul also is without inside, without 
outside, but only knowledge through and through.” 

But at the same time Brahman is Jftata or Sarvajfia, All-knowing 
and Ever-knowing. This also has been referred to above. (P. 22) 

Brahman is the only Omniscient Being. For, Omniscience means 
perfection of the cognitive side of Brahman’s nature—which is 
accompanied by at: equal perfection on the emotive side in the form of His 
AH-and-Ever-Blissfulness ; and equal perfection on the conative side in 
the form of Omnipotence. But who else hut Brahman can be Omniscient, 
All-and-Ever-Blissful and Omnipotent ? 

That Brahman is a Karta, having Pafiea-Kftya, has also been 
referred to above ( P. 20 ), and will be done so below again. ( See below 
P. 56 under the Section on "Activities of Brahman.” ) 

That Brahman is a Bhokta has also been referred to above (P. 23). 
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These Jfiatj-tva, Katytva and Bhoktiva also prove another important 
Doctrine of the Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta, viz. that of 
Brahman’s Personality, He is the Highest Person, Purusottama, in a 
literal sense, and not in a seatarian one ( meaning Visyu ). As a matter of 
fact, the concept of God is not the denial of the concept of Man, but rather 
a consummation of it. God and Man, no doubt, differ qualitatively, from 
the phenomenal standpoint. But from the lioutuenal standpoint, although 
Man is not merged in God, like a grain of salt in the ocean, and retains his 
full personality and individuality (See P. 41, 43. See also Chap. VI—the 
Section on “The Relation between Brahman, Jiva and Jagat”. ), yet he does 
not differ from God qualitatively in that sense, as he himself is divine,—• 
though not identical with God, yet similar to Him. Thus, God and Man, 
being similar to each other, each is a Person, with full developments of 
all the sides and all the phases of Personality as we can conceive of viz. 
cognitive, emotive and conative sides wi*h different phases and different 
manifestations on different occasions. 

This concept of Personality is a fundamental, theological concept, 
and the System of farTkantha being also a theological one, he naturally 
takes this as a'central tenet of his VedSnta Doctrine, Thus, here God is 
reverentially and lovingly pictured as a Supreme Monarch, and Controller, 
with universal, eternal, unobstructed authority over all :— 





() 


But this ‘all’ is not something absolutely different from Him—the 
subjects are the parts aud parcels of the Sovereign, His very essence, His 
very manifestations. Such is the exhilarating conception of a Divine 
Realm of Persons, where the Supreme Person sees Himself reflected in 
all other persons, in love and tenderness, in bliss aud peace, in truth and 
reality. tSee below Chap. VI—the Section ou “The Relation between 
Brahman, Jiva and Jagat”), 


(13) Brahman b a One (EKa) 

In the very beginning of the present Chapter on Brahman, it has 
been stated that the first characteristic of Brahman is that He is the 
highest Reality (P. 12). Now, the term “highest," being superlative, is 
necessarily a relative one, implying, as it does, some other realities that 
are less high, or lower. So, from this single term, we come to know that 
according to the Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta, there are other 
‘realities’ besides Brahman, viz Cit and Acit : Jiva and Jagat. Thus, here, 
three realities have to be admitted, viz. Brahman, Cit and Acit : Isvara, 
Jiva and Jagat. Hence, if iu this way, the Doctrine of a plurality of realities 
is accepted, then that seems to imply a kind of Pluralism, with all its 
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inherent defects and inner contradictions. But, surely, the Vedanta, in 
all its forms, is a Doctrine of Unity, and not of Multiplicity Therefore, 
the question is as to how to reconcile the oneness of Brahman with the 
reality of Jiva-Jagat. 

(ii> Three kind® of Bhedas. 

Now, when we speak of more than one reality, that means that there 
is a difference or ‘Bheda’ between the same. Bor, if we speak of two 
realities A and B, A must be different from B, otherwise, why count them 
as two ? Of course, DifFereuces themselves may be of different kinds. 
Accordingly, in Indian Philosophy, three kinds of‘Bhedas’ or ‘Differences 
have beeu spoken of :—‘Sajiitiya’, ‘Vijatiya’ and ‘Svagata’. ‘Sajatiya-Bheda’ 
means the difference between two (or more) objects of the same class, for 
example, that between one tree and another. ‘Vijfltiya-Bheda’ means the 
difference between two (or more) objects of two (or more) different classes, 
as for example, that between a tree and a stone. ‘Svagata-Bheda’ means the 
difference between two (or more) parts of the same whole, as for example, 
that between one leaf and another, between a leaf and a flower, and so 
on, of the very same tree. Evidently, here the difference between one 
leaf and another of the same tree, may, also be called ‘Sajatiya-Bheda’ in 
one sense ; while that between a leaf and a flower of the same tree, may be 
called *Vijatiya-Bheda,' in that sense. But, to prevent this kind of 
confusion, ‘Sajatlya’ and ‘Vijatiya’ ‘Bhedas’ are taken here to be referring 
to differences between things, taken as wholes ; while ‘Svagata-Bheda’, 
between parts of those wholes. 

Thus, here, it is evident that the first two kinds of ‘Bheda’, viz. 
‘Sajatlya’ and ‘Vijatiya’, really imply separate realities, like trees, stores, 
and the like. But a question may legitimately be asked here as to how 
‘Svagata-Bheda’, too, can imply the same, for, how can mere ‘parts’ be 
taken to be ‘realities' themselves ? If the whole be real, then necessarily, 
its parts, too, must be so; but, simply for that reason, a part cannot be 
taken to be a ‘reality’ by itself 

This, of course, is wholly correct. For, it goes without saying that 
the 'reality' by itself is only the whole, as the whole only is an ‘object’ or 
a ‘thing.’ Still, the mutual differences amongst the 'parts’ of otic ‘whole’ is 
also an undeniable fact, as, real ‘wholes’ are ‘organic wholes’, or wholes of 
mutually different, yet intrinsically united, parts. Thus, an ‘organic 
whole’ is essentially 'a unity-in-differeuce’, neither a mere unity nor a 
bare difference, but a wonderful combination of both ‘Unity’ and 
‘Difference.’ It is in such a combination, alone, in such a unity amongst 
differences only, that lies the very essence of an "Organic Whole". In fact, 
if all the parts were identical with one another, then, there would have 
been really no question of a “whole” at all; for then, there would have been 
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only a “one”, and not a “whole”, “Whole", really is a relative term, implying 
essentially, its “parts" ; and "parts”, in the plural, imply essentially their 
mutual differences. That is why, "Brahman” of the Advaita School is 
not really a “Whole” or a “Unity”, but only a "One”—although to 
distinguish It from “Brahman", of the Monotheistic Schools, It is often 
called an “Abstract Whole”. Thus, it is absolutely essential for the 
Monotheistic Schools to admit “Svagata-Bhedas” of Brahman. (See below 
under the Section on "Relation betweeii Brahman, JIva and Jagat”). 

In fact, by this conception of an "Organic or a Concrete Whole”, the 
Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta try to reconcile the oneness of 
Brahman with the multiplicity of Realities. Thus, according to them, 
Reality is, indeed, not one ; yet, at the same time. Brahman is One Reality. 
This apparently self-coutradictory conception is, according to them, quite 
possible on the abave grounds, that is, if Brahman be taken to bean 
"Organic Whole.” 

Thus, according to £r!kantha, as well, Brahman’s essential nature is 
that He is One, ' EkamevSdvitiyam” ( Chandogya Upanisad 6. 2. 1. ). AM 
other charactejistics of Brahman follow necessarily from this first and 
fundamental characteristic of “Oneness.” For, if Brahman be not One, 
what else can He be as ‘Brahman’ ? Evidently, if there be some other 
Realities to destroy His ‘oneness’, then He can no longer be All-pervasive, 
All-powerful, All-knowing, and the rest. Hence it does not require much 
argumentation, as pointed out above, that Brahman has no ‘SajatTya and 
Vijatlya Bheda’, or no reality outside Him, on a par with Him. Further, 
His ‘Svagata Bhedas’ too, do not destroy His ‘Oneness’; and to make this 
doubly clear, the second term "Advitlya” has been purposely attached to 
the first term "Eka” in the above celebrated Chandogya Upanisad text. 
( Chand. 6. 2. 1. ). 

(14; (i; Brahman as Unique {Advitiya) 

The question may, legitimately, be asked as to why both the terms 
"Eka” and "Advitlya” have been thought necessary here. This 
seems to be nothing but a kind of useless repetition, for, “Eka” or “One” 
and “Advitiya” or “Without a second" are only positive and negative ways, 
respectively, of indicating the very same fact. But how can we, really, 
conceive of Scriptures as indulging in anything superflous ? However, 
leaving that aside, we can, on the grounds of reason, no less, show that the 
term "Advitlya”, too, is essentially needed here, over and above the term 
“Eka.” 

(1) First, according to all logical canons, a conclusion arrived at on 
positive grounds is confirmed and, thereby, very much strengthened on 
negative grounds. Mill’s celebrated Inductive Methods, viz. Method of 
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Agreement, Method of Difference, aud Joint Method of Agreement and 
Difference amply illustrate this. These Methods are as follows :— 

Method of Agreement : — 

ABC a b c 

A D E a d e 

AEG a f g etc. etc. 

A is the cause of a. 

Here, the conclusion is arrived at on the grounds of a large number of 
positive instances only. So, it is rather precarious. 

Method of Difference :— 

ABC a b c 

B C be 

A is the cause of a. 

Here, the conclusion is arrived on the grounds of one positive and one 
negative instances. 

Joint Method of Agreement aud Difference :— 

ABC a b c 

A D E a d e 

A F G a f g etc. etc. 

Again :— 

BCD bed 

EFG e f g 

H 1 J h i j etc. etc. 

.\ A is the cause of a. 

Here, tlic conclusion is arrived at on the grounds of a large number of 
positive aud negative instances. 

In Indian Logic, similarly, we have the same kinds of Method. 
For example, in the Nyflya System, we have the Methods of "Anvaya” or 
Agreement in Presence ; “Vyatireka” or Agreement in Absence, and” 
“Vyabbicaragraha” or Absence of Contradictory Instances. 

Thus :— 

Whenever A is present, a is present. 

(Anvaya) 

Whenever A is absent, a is absent 

<Vyatirekaha) 

No instance is found of A being present, yet a being absent, 

and 

No instance is found of A being absent, yet a being piesent. 

(Vyabbicaragraha) 

.'. A is the cause of a. 

Now, all the above cases clearly show the great logical value of 
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negative instances in confirming the results arrived at on the grounds of 
positive instances. 

The same is the case here, too. Here, the first positive term ‘’EKa’’ 
or “One” is beautifully confirmed by the second negative term “Advitlya 
or “Without a Second”, aud so, this is by, no means, useless. 

(21 Secondly, however, the term “Advitiya” has a deeper signifi¬ 
cance, as, it not only confirms the fact of Brahman’s Oneuess, but over and 
above, itself brings to light an additional characteristic of Brahman, viz. 
His Uniqueness. Thus, Brahman is not only “One , but also Unique , 
—this is the real implication here. 

But a question still remains. Are these two really different, 
necessitatiug such a different mention, for, if Brahman be ‘ One”, is He 
not, at the same time, “Unique’’ ? 

Not necessarily,—replies a Mono, lieistic VedSntist. For, the term 
“One” is an absolute one, while the term “Unique”, relative; and it is this 
latter implication that is specially needed here. Why ? Simply because of 
the above fundamental Monotheistic conception of Brahman ar an “Organic 
Whole”. According to this conception, as we have seen, (P. 37) Brahman 
is not the only Reality, as His parts Jiva and Jagat are also equally 
real. So, the question naturally arises as to the exact position of Brahman, 
the Real, in relation to other reals, like Jiva and Jagat. The term “Oue” 
does not involve this question, as, by itself, it simply means that Brahman 
is Oue Reality, without necessarily raising the further question regarding 
His position in a Hierarchy of Reals. But the term “Advitiva ’ 
specially does so. Hence, this secoud term, too, is essentially necessary. 

Thus, what does this term “Advitlya” really imply? It implies 
that in the Hierarchy of Reals, Brahman has an absolutely Unique 
position, as, amongst all the Reals, He alone is the "Whole”, and none 
else- In fact, all other “Reals” are only “parts”, and “parts” of the “Whole”. 
That is why, naturally, “the Whole” or Bralnnan is a Unique Reality. 

A question, again may be asked here as to why, then, the Advaita 
Vedanta Schools, too, base their Absolute Monism on the very same 
celebrated Chaudogya Upanisad Text Chand. Up. 6.2.1.' ? Why do they, 
also, require the second term “Advitlya” here ? 

The reply is that they do so to show that Brahman is the Sole Reality 
and there is no other reality besides Him. Here also, the first term “One” 
by itself, being absolute in nature, does not involve any reference to any 
thing else. But, the questiou always remains for all, Monists or Mono¬ 
theists, as to whether there is any other reality besides Brahman; aud if 
so, what is the position of BralnnanUu relation to the same That is why, 
both the Monists and the Monotheists have to face the very same problem 
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in the beginning, although, as well-known, their solutions of the same are 
quite different. Thus, according to the Monistic Schools of the Vedanta, 
Brahman is “Advitiya" or Uuique, because He is the Sole Reality, JIva* 
Jagat being “Mithya” or False. But according to the Monotheistic Schools, 
Brahman is “Advitiya" or Unique because He is tlie only “Whole" 
amongst other realities, like—jiva-Jagat. In this way, the stress on 
"Advitlyatva" or Uniqueness of Bralnuan, over and above His “Ekatva" or 
Oneness, is needed equally by all Schools of the Vedanta. 

With reference to the Monotheistic Doctrine oi the Uniqueness of 
Brahman, a further question still remains, viz. In wliat way is He Unique 
—-qualitatively, or quantitatively, or both qualitatively and quantitatively ? 

Evidently, there cannot be any qualitative uniqueness, here, ou the 
part of Brahman; as, according to the Monotheistic Doctrine of 
“Parit.iStnavada” or Real Transformation (See below Chap. Ill under the 
Section on “Brahman as the Material Cause or Pariuamavada’. 
Also the Section on “The Refutation of the First Objection against 
Brahma-Karaijavada” ) Brahman is Himself transformed into the forms of 
Jiva-Jagat, so that Jiva-Jagat themselves are, too, Brahman in essence or 
nature. Thit is why, the Chsndogya Upanisad has declared gloriously :— 

“*1#‘ *51 I” ( ) 

Thus, qualitatively, Brahman, Jiva and Jagat are of the same nature. 
But quantitatively, there is, indeed a vast difference, like that between 
a whole and its parts. Thus, quantitatively Brahman is “Bhuma,” or 
Vast; Jiva, “Anil” or infinitesimal, being only one part amongst an infinite 
number of parts ; Brahman is Omnipotent; Jiva, not so, falling short of 
that only by one power, viz. that of Creation-Maintenauce-Destructiou 
(Sj-sti-Sthiti-Pralaya). {See P. 43) In this way, though qualitatively 
identical with Brahman, both Jiva and Jagat, yet retain their own 
‘individuality’ under all circumstances whatsoever (F. 36) ; and in that 
sense, are only quantitatively different from Braliinan. ; See below Chap. VI 
under the Section ou “The Relation between Brahman, Jiva and Jagat.”) 

In this way, Brahman of the Monotheistic Schools of Vedanta is 
quantitatively Unique, i. e. a Whole, immanent in its parts, yet 
transcendiug these infinitely (See P.30-31 below. Also Chap. Ill the Section 
on “The Refutation of the Fifth Objection against Brahnia-Kflraiia-vada” ). 
Thus, so far as He is immanent in His parts. He is qualitatively the same 
as the parts ; but in so far as He is transcendent over the parts, He is 
quantitatively different from and more than tlie same. 

In this way, such an Uniqueness of Brahman, makes for the supreme 
glory aud grandeur of Brahman and Jiva-Jagat, at the same lime. The 
glory and grandeur of Brahman lie in this, that, though not the only 
6 
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reality. He is, yet, the Highest and the Vastest Reality. If there he only 
one Reality, then, surely, the Supreme glory and grandeur of that sole, 
one Reality is easily established. But if there be many realities, qualita¬ 
tively of the very same nature, then, naturally it is far more difficult to 
prove the Supreme glory and grandeur of one only, amongst the rest. 
That is why, this conception of Brahman's quantitative uniqueness, 
specially makes for His Supreme glory aud grandeur. 

In the very same manner, this conception of Brahman’s quantitative 
uuiqueness also makes for the supreme glory and grandeur of Jiva-Jagat, 
no less. For, is it not an absolutely grand aud glorious thing that 
quantitatively infinitely small Jive is yet qualitatively the same as 
Brahman ? 

Here, finally, a word of warning 5 needed. The relation between 
Brahman, on the one hand, and Jiva-Jagron the other, has been described 
above as that between an Organic Whole and its parts. But really 
speaking, Brahman caii have no parts, like a pliys cal object; and is not a 
divisible entity at all. The fact is that all these empirical terms are 
absolutely inadequate for describing the real nature of Brahman, yet we 
have to have recourse to these, there being no other alternative here. So, 
what is meant here is simply this : In Brahman, the All-pervasive Being, 
there is an infinite number of realities, each retaining its own indivi¬ 
duality eternally, as His Gui.ia-^akti, attributes and powers. <See below 
Chap. Ill the Sectiou on “The Refutation of the Second Objection against 
Brahma-Karaiiavada" ). 

Incidentally, this fundamental Vedanta Conception of Brahman’s 
Uuiqueness also shows that the distinction between the Monistic and the 
Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta is, after all, only a quantitative, 
and not at all a qualitative one. For, according to both. Brahman 
and Jiva-Jagat are qualitatively the same, i.e. all are Brahman. But, while 
according to the Monistic Schools, they are also quautatively the same, 
according to the Monotheistic Schools, they are quantitatively different. 
Thus, according to the Monistic Schools, as Brahman and Jiva-Jagat are 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively the same, there is really, only One 
Reality, viz. Brahman and there does not, as a matter cf fact, arise any 
question of a relation between Brahman and any thing else. According to 
the Monotheistic Schools, Jiva-Jagat are quantitatively different from 
Brahman, as such, always retain their individuality or separate existence 
from Brahman. Iu this way, as the fundamental “Brahmatva” or 
“Brahman-hood’’ of all is equally admitted by all the Schools of the 
Vedanta, these are, surely, qualitatively the same, i.e. the very same kind 
of Doctrine of Brahman or “Brahma-Vada.’’ It is quantitatively only that 
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we count 'one’ in the former, 'three’ in the latter. Does that, really, imply 
a very great difference ? 

(iij The Concept of Individuality. 

A further question still remains. It has been said above IP. 36, 41, that 
Brahman, on the one hand, and Jiva-Jagat, on the other, are only 
quantitatively different, and not Qualitatively, stilt they are different and 
still Jiva-Jagat retain fully their own respective individualities (P. 36). But 
is that ever possible V For, if, Jiva-Jagat be not qualitatively different from 
Brahman, i.e, not different from Brahman by nature, how can they he 
called separate individual realities f Evidently, ‘individuality’ implies 
uniqueness in nature and qualities ; aud mere quantitative “more-ness” or 
“less-ness”, "greatuess” or “smallness,” “highness” or "lowness” caunot 
really constitute such an Uniqueness. For example, is one drop of sea¬ 
water really and actually different from the sea, really and actually a 
separate individual entity, really and actually a unique reality ? 

A Monotheistic Vedautist would reply by simply pointing out that 
differences iu attributes and powers do constitute a real kind of difference, 
and if that be so, the differing things are each a separate individual 
entity, a unique reality. A drop of sea-water is, indeed, a separate entity, 
a unique reality in the sense that, what it is, no one, nothing else is in 
exactly the same way. 

This, in fact, is, the inexplicable mystery, as well as the infinite 
glory of an ‘Individual’—What it is, it is, it is alone, and no one, 
nothing else is exactly that. Take two grains of salt, two particles of 
dust, two drops of water, two blades of grass, two petals of flower, two 
leaves of a tree, or any such pair. Iu each case, each one of the pair is an 
'individual' entity, a unique reality, a separate existence, although 
apparently indistinguishable from the other. 

In exactly the same sense is Brahman an Individual, Jiva an 
Individual, Jagat an Individual. Such is the great and grand Conception 
of Individuality of the Monotheistic Schools. ( See Chap. VT under the 
Section on “The Relation between Brahman, Jiva and Jagat. ’) Whether 
logically acceptable or not, whether philosophically justifiable or not, 
it bas, indeed, a sublime majesty of its own that has never failed to 
capture the imagination of seers, saints and sages, all throughout the 
ages. Though infinitely small in quantity, the Jiva, yet dares to call 
itself a separate individual, a unique reality besides Brahman, the 
Almighty, All-Majestic, All-Glorious, All-Powerful, All-Pervasive 
Being—on a par with Him, as regards nature or essence, and claiming 
equality with Him in every respect, except two—one iu size, the 
other in power. Brahman being Bhflma or All-Pervasive, Jiva, Ayu or 
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atomic in size; Brahman being Omnipotent, Jlva, lacking only the 
powers of creation maintenance and destruction ( Srsti-Sthiti-Pralaya 
(See P. 41) Herein lies, fundamentally, the beauty of this Monotheistic 
Conception of Individuality. 

However, drawing this long discussion to a close, we might point 
out at the end that the Vedanta Concepts of Oneness and Uniqueness of 
Brahman,—from whatever standpoint these might be considered, Monistic 
or Monotheistic,—are indeed, unparalleted in the world for their sublimity 
of vision, profundity of understanding and magnanimity of outlook. 
These, at the same time, strike a death-blow to the absolutely wrong, 
yet still today dogmatically clung, belief that Monotheism and Monism 
were unknown to India and later on imported to it from over the 
deserts and across the seas. 


IV Brahman and Sakti 

(1) Para-Prakrti as Sira’s Fara-Sakti. 

Brahman, as we have seen, is Ananta-Sakti, possessed of Infinite 
Powers ( P. 19 ). But when there are more than one, when there are 
many, there is naturally a question of the ‘best’ amongst the many. 
Here also, tile same question cau be raised : What is the Para-Sakti 
the Supreme Power of Brahman ? 

According to Srikan^ha, this Supreme Power or Para-Sakti, is Para- 
Prakrti- This is, of course, not the Acit or the physical power of 
Brahman, responsible for the physical world, which is also called 
"Prakj-ti”. Hence, to distinguish the Supreme Power from this physical 
Prakfti, the term “Para-Prakrti' has been used here. This Para-Prakrti 
is above the universe of souls and matter, and its Maha-Vibhfiti", or 
Great Glory and Grandeur ; of the form of Supreme Knowledge and Bliss ; 
above all limits of space, time and the like ; and natural. In fact, this 
Para-Prakrti constitutes the very essence as well as attributes, Svarfipa 
and Guya, of the Supreme Brahman or Para-Brahman. Hence, without 
this Para-Prakrti the above states : Eight Holy Names ( P. 16 ) and 
Six Holy Attributes ( P. 17 ) are not at all possible on the part of 
Bralunan. Thus, Para-Brahman without His Para-Sakti is absolutely 
powerless. In the colloquial language —Siva without Sakti is Sava or 
a corpse. In fact, Siva is what He is, does what He does, through Sakti 
alone. Such is the glorious conception of Sakti in Srikaytlia-Vedanta. 
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Hence, Ssrikautba beautifully explains the nature of Para-Prakrti 

thus 

‘f^ ^rr i <yi srmrtpTRi Hq^r-fW^r 

qq^-B^rfqtjft-^qr j^hhRmpt*? hth ^-qsT^ifqqf^t^T. Fmnfqqft 

THT-*Tfa>: qr-sramt: ftpreq ^q* ^ *rqft l 

q^-qUPJTt H - 

g rt s s q i q^q T fc P yq’MH' ’q q HHqft i fqrq 

q ^p ^Trrfcpfrrpq =q q EHElfa |” ( V* %) 


Such is the Glory of Para-Prakrti Para-Prakrti is identical with 
Para-Brahman, and makes His very existence possible and fruitful. 
Thus, the essential characteristic of Brahman is that He is Omniscient, 
Omnipotent, Cause of all. Controller of all, an Object to be worshipped 
by all, the Favourer of all, the Cause of Moksa, Omnipresent, and the 
like. And His essential Names, manifesting His Nature and Attributes 
are 6iva, Mahesvara, Mahsdeva, Rudra and the like. All these Divine 
Characteristics and all these Divine Names depend wholly on the Para- 
Prakrti and cannot belong to Para-Brahman without Para-Prakrti, 
as stated above. 

Such is the Sublime Conception of Para-vsakti, in {-Snkaijtba-Vedanta. 


(2) Cidambaram or Cit akti as rara-5akti. 

The question here naturally arises as to what really is this Para- 
Prakrti ? Here Srlkaiftha, according to bis sectarian leaning, identifies 
the Para-6akti with Cidambaram or the Ether inside the Heart-lotus. 
This Conception of Cidambaram is a central one in the 6aiva System 
of ^rlkaritha, and has been repeatedly emphasised by him in his Bha?ya. 
This is also called “Daharakasatn'’, the Small Ether, and that SrlkatjOia 
was specially attached to the Dahara-Vidya has already been stated, 
( P. 10). 

Compare the following :— 

qT-qfftnsqr q*R- 

wfisf* i ^q^q' ^ sreKrcfcq: i q*-q#r<q 

farmer ‘Hqtfcr 5 qr 1 

i qfcjHPT" 1 fq*?q- 

jjqrqr dETiRHPfi qn, qnurcmnj *rn q*q q 
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^ IR «fFFTO.I SRBSR*? sfa | SR 

*mim**i m-^m 

fas* r< vt -*) 

In the Scriptures, Brahman is described as “Akasa-^arJra", 
“Satyatina , "Praijarama”, “Mana Ananda” and like (1'ait. 1. 6 ). (See P. 27) 
In explaining this, 6rlkantha here develops his fundamental conception 
of Cidainbaram. 

First, Brahman is called “Akasa-sarira”, or One who has the 
Ether for His Body. Here, “Akasa” means “Cidainbaram” or “Para- 
Prakyti”. The 6ivSrka-Mani-Dipika explaius the term "Cidambaram”, 
thus— 

Thus 'Cidainbaram’ is nothing but the ‘Cit-^akti of the Supreme 

Lord, 

»T 3 

( ftT^-ufjiT-^fq^r 3: uO 

This Cit-6akti is not a mere instrument of Brahman iu His act 
of creation, just as an axe is the instrument for cutting woods. But it is 
also His material for creation. 

Iu other words. Brahman creates the world out of Himself,—thus 
being its Material Cause (Upadana-Ktlraija)—by means of Himself, thus 
being its Instrumental Cause also ( Niniitta-Karapa ) (See below Chap. Ill 
the Section on “Brahman as Material and Efficient Causes”). But as 
stated above, Para-Piakjti is identical with Para-Brahman. So, Para- 
Prakfti is both the Material and Instrumental Causes of the world. And, 
Para-Prakjrti is nothing but Cidambaram, and Cidambaram is nothing, 
but Cit-£akti. Accordingly, the Cit-fsakti of Brahman is both the Material 
and Instrumental Causes of the world. So, it is neither Cit alone, 
manifested in the JIvas, nor Acit alone manifested iu material objects ; 
but a combination of both, constituting the very Nature of Brahman. 
That is why, in the above passage in forlkaytha-Bhasya, “Parama-Prakrti- 
l-fipa Parama-Sakti, called Cidambaram” is described as an Infinite Ocean, 
on which numerous worlds appear and disappear like bubbles. 

This Cidambara is Sat or Existence in essence. 

5RW wl-SflWJjir 

l” ( ftprr&flfcr ?: ) 
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In the world, everything is found to ‘exist’, when we perceive 
them thus : ‘This is this, this is that' etc. Now, this common quality of 
Existence is nothing but the Existence of the Cit-6akti, shining iu all. 

Again, the Cit-6akti is Ananda or Bliss in essence. 

Thus, the Cit-Sakti is Sat, Citand Ananda in essence, like Brahman, 
(See P. 21 ff). 

It is, thus, the PrSya, the basis and the support of all. 

“WHUiiw r 

( t-W ) 

The Supreme Ether or Para-Prakrti is the Cause of all. 

As in the case of Brahman, so in the case of the Para-Sakti, too,— 
which u Para-Prakrti or the Cidambaram, identical with Him—it is, 
Ananda or Bliss t’ at constitutes the core Hence, Srikanfha refers to 
the blissfulness of Para-6akti often, thus : 

‘ qurrqnu^qT q*Eufo: i’’ 

( ) 

Para-6akti, Para-Prakrti or Parakasa is of the same nature as 
Brahman, Hence, Para-6akti has been referred to as “Ananda-Maya” in 
the Scriptures. 

That the Para-Sakti is DaharSkasam is also repeatedly mentioned' 
by the Dabara-Pfijaka Srikairtba : — 

“qE^u ee ^r$ru* i’’ ( WU ) 

£ ee ?Te r* (vvt* ) 

“sralsfq ^uesrb r ( (tH ) 

* EErfq ^rqjrcT-EfcEEEf h q?:foEE eere:, f% 3 ^teest! 
q^E-qpE^T^Ei ^ueeuehue^ f 

( VVt^) 

The Supreme Lord is the Daharikflsam, as it alone possesses all the 
qualities of Brahman, like ‘freedom from sins, etc. So, the Lord is not 
inside the Daharakasam, but is Himself Daharakasam which is but 
Cidambaram. 

(3) Ur a or Maya as Para-Sakti. 

We have seen that, Para-Sakti is Para-Prakrti, Para-Prakrti is 
Cidambaram or Cit-6akti, Cidambaram is Daharakasam. Now, we reach 
the consummation of this Concept of Sakti iu that Supreme Concept of 
Uma, as Para-6akti of Para-Brahman, as Para-Prakrti, as Cit 6akti, as 
Cidambaram, as DaharSkasam. 
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As shown above, this Fara-Prakfti UrnA or MflyA is the very essence 
of Para-Brahman and identical with Him. Without Her, He is absolutely 
powerless ; without Him, She, too, is equally powerless. Thus, there is a 
close relationship of reciprocity between the two. Creation is possible 
ouly through the co operation of both, and not otherwise. Referring to 
this fundamental Cosmological Theory of his VedAuta-System, Srikaijfha 
says : -- 

.i 

rPir ^ %srt‘ *fprrm sm^qfa: 

fq> 3 : q<^3Riq. 

i” ( vy-^ ) 

MAyfl is Prafcfti, or the root Material Cause of all, and Brahman 
possesses Mays as His Sahti, Guya, Sarua etc. Prom Maya alone tlie world 
cannot result, uor from Brahman alone, but from Bralunan, the Mayina, 
together with His Power of Maya. Just as nails, hair etc. cannot spring 
from the body alone or from the soul alone, but from the body together 
with the soul, so is the case here. { See below Chap. Ill under the Section 
on “Refutation of the First Objection against Brabma-KAraya-VAda”). 

So, when we conceive of Brahman, we have to conceive of Him not 
alone, but together with Maya or Uma. That is why, Srikantba repeatedly 
refers to Brahman as “Umapati", “UinSnatlia” and the like, thus :— 

3*n<R: qq33RT: r ( ) 

Para-Brahman, the Lord of Uiu3, is the Lord of the whole universe, 
free from all blemishes due to faults and worldly desires. 

snrerere i qfosqj’ ( ) 

Paramesvara, the Compauion of Uma, is to be worshipped inside the 
Small Heart-Lotus. 

“rR: q?v^M.FT^q TGfFbjqr-sRm q^ m 

The Supreme Light, Supreme Brahman, accompanied by UinA, is to 
be worshipped inside the Small Ether in the Heart-Lotus. 

“ • ■ fa^qr^Fq ’wswrsj: bt^i^k: 

The direct vision of the Supreme Brahman, variegated with the 
Paramfl 6akt'i UrnA, leads to His attainment. 
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*r4srsi atm: q^ui q^-^jr *i%rcq 

fates ^qtftcq ^qffasc' ^ i” v ) 

The Supreme Lord, who is the Witness of all, Omniscient, Beyond 
darkness, Transceudeiit over the world, is said to be the Source of all aud 
the Material Cause of all, as accompanied by aud endowed with 
Parama-J^akti Uma, 

q*' m i” (t-vts ) 

Here, by a clever device, “Uma” has been shown to be the same as 
the famous “Pranava” or Ora, with a slight variation in its order. Thus 
Pranava or Orn means A + U ■* Ma. In the case of 'Uma', however, we have 
U + Ma + A. 

“'RjRittifTwr sqqfar?i^q fafaqsu faert^ q* sist ffaNrcfafa fa*fq?m r 

(tf-VtV) 

The Changeless Supreme Brahman, variegated by Uma, is the 
Highest of all. 

Para-Sakti Uma is, indeed, identical with Para-Brahniau. Yet it 
is repeatedly said that Para-Brahman is “Sabalita-Rupa" or “foabalikjta” 
or made variegated in colour by Uma. This is meant for showing that 
Brahman is not Nirvisesa or devoid of all differences, whatsoever, as held 
by the Advaita School. Brahman has uo Sajatiya-Bheoa or difference 
from some oue or some thing belonging to the same class ; and “Vijatlya- 
Bheda” or difference from some one or something belonging to another 
class. Yet He has Svagata-Bheda or internal differences (See P. 57). His 
attributes and powers constitute His Svagata-Bheda. From this standpoint, 
Uui5 being Brahman's power, constitutes His Svagata-Bheda. That is why, 
it has been said in fisai vflgama, or Saiva Holy Works, that the Lord is 
Black and Twauy because of Uin2, His Supreme Power (Para-Pjrkrti). 
In this way, His Para-6akti Uma lends Variety, Colour, Beauty, Glory 
and Grandeur to Siva’s Form, aud is the very Core of His Being, the 
very Essence of His Nature, the very Basis of His Existence. 

Such is the strangely wonderful Conception of fsiva-Sakti in foaiva 
Philosophy. 6akti is identical with Siva, yet different from Him ; Sakti 
is Siva’s part, yet necessary to complete and fructify Him ;6akti is wholly 
dependent on 6iva as His Power and Attribute, yet foiva is wholly 
dependent on Her for being what He is and doing what He does. Such a 
Superb Paradox is, indeed, unique in the History of Philosophical 
Speculation. But is it really au Inexplicable Mystery, a matter of Pure 
Mysticism, beyond the range of all reasoning and comprehension ? 

7 
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(4) Real Implications of the Concept of Siva-Sakti. 

But we make bold to assert that really there is no Paradox, no 
Mystery, no Mysticism in any Concept of Indian Philosophy. It is, of 
course, asserted by all Indian Sage-Philosophers with very appropriate 
modesty that— 

Fig ^ *nrr: * 

“The ideas that are beyond ordinary thought should not be made 
subjects of argumentation.” 

Still, while admitting that deep, profound philosophical ideas caunot 
be proved by ordinary means of proof or sources of knowledge, they never 
say that these are to be accepted merely on trust, as matters of blind faith 
and unquestioning acceptance. For, there are such things as higher 
means of Proof, higher sources of Knowledge or higher kinds of 
Perception and Inference which lead to a full comprehension here. And, 
our revered Indian sages have given clear evidences for such higher 
categories of knowledge in their inspired utterances and writings all 
throughout. 

So, the Paradox of this fundamental concept of Siva-Sakti has been 
beautifully resolved by them. This, lias been done by the celebrated 
Indian Doctrines of Prema, Maya and Lila. 

(i) The Concept of Prema 

The absolutely unquenchable thirst of Indian Philosophers for 
Unity and Universality has led them inevitably to the basic Concept 
of the One—One Supreme Self : Paramatmau, One Supreme God : Para- 
mesvara, One Supreme Absolute : Para-Brahman. This Supreme Self, 
Supreme God, Supreme Absolute is Eternal aud Unchauging, Full aud 
Perfect, eternally and fully Consummated, eternally and fully Satisfied, 
eternally and fully Pure So, He has no need for anything,—knowledge, 
happiness, perfection, purity, fuluess. Hence, He has also no 
need for any activity at all. Thus, we have the conception of a Static 
Deity, or Reality, who, from all eternity simply “Is”—One and Alone, 
without a second, without any companion, without any communion 
with auy one, without any activity or transformation of any kind 
whatsoever. From the strictly Philosophical standpoint, such a Great 
and Grand conception lias, indeed, a majestic beauty of its own, that has 
never failed to capture the imagination of Great Minds. Hence, in the 
History of Philosophy, we meet with many an attempt to reach such a 
One aud Universal Being, and rest there. 

But the lure of the perceptible world, with all its beauty aud 
ugliness, pleasures and pains, virtues and vices, is, indeed, very great. 
After all, the philosopher himself springs from the soil of the earth, and 
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the earth cannot be ignored. It has to be faced, it has to be tackled, it 
has to be explained. Hence, even strict Monists, like ^atpkara, have to 
bring in Maya to explain the phenomenal and ultimately false world. 

But to the Monotheists, this idea of an eternally static or inactive, 
eternally alone, eternally satisfied Absolute has uo charm. The idea of a 
Personal God is a rich, warm, sweet one, where all the elements of a 
humanly imaginable perfect personality are taken to reach their highest 
perfection in one Graud, Full, Perfect Whole. Whether this procedure 
is epistemologically correct or not, mataphysically real or not, ethically 
useful or not—is not the point at issue here. The point is that the 
inner impluse, the eternal cravings of man for communion with 
God are not satisfied unless and until the Being towards whom 
these are iuevitably directed is realised as a Personal Being, 
whom he cau revere and love and who also can love liim and feel for him. 
Unless we cau believe this firmly, there cannot be any Religion for us 
at all. 

Thus, Religion essentially means a Personal Conception of God. And, 
such a Personal Conception cannot, evidently, be the Conception of a 
Cold, Neutral, Deity, devoid of all feelings. Hence, we conceive of God 
as essentially a Loving God (Prema-maya). But Love (Prema or Prlti) 
is a relative term—it essentially means a relation between one who 
loves and one who is loved. However, God being Omnipresent, there 
cannot be any one outside Him to love ; so He lcves Himself, loves the 
Jivas that are within Himself. Here, the Jivas are only His parts, and 
if His love be exhausted in the Jivas ouly, then it will remain only partial. 
Undoubtedly, according to those Monotheistic Schools that believe 
in a God of Love, God’s fullest love is given unstintingly to His each 
and every devotee, who is His Other Self. Still here, His fullest love 
is given, after all, to a minuetest (Anu) Jiva—and this conception 
fails to satisfy the eternal cravings of the ]iva itself for the fullest 
manifestation of God’s love. That manifestation can only be in His 
Own Self, and for that, a duality, so to speak, between God and His Own 
Self has to be conceived of. Here God loves His Own Self, the loving 
nature of God finds the fullest consummation of His fullest love in His 
own fullest Self. It is this Self that is Uma, diva’s Para-6akti. 

(ii; The Concept of Maya 

Thus, Uma is the very Self ISvarupa) ol God, so identical with Him, 
yet for making the concept of Love plausible, is taken also to be different 
from Him. In this way, Uma makes Siva's Love possible, and thereby 
other attributes and functions, on His part. She is also taken to be the 
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Attribute (Guya) and Power (6akti) of the Lord. For, Nature (Svarupa), 
Attribute (Gupa) and Power (6akti) are nothing separate—Nature is 
manifested in Attributes and Powers, Attributes and Powers make up 
Nature. No doubt, Attributes and Powers are parts of Nature and are 
Svagata-bhedas of the Whole. So Urnil lias been purposely called an 
Attribute and a Power of {siva, to show Her identify*in-difference also 
from Him. This Attribute, tins Power is not a partial one, as in other 
cases, but it is a Supreme Attribute (Para-Guna;, a Supreme Power 
(Para-lsakti), identical with Him. 

In this way, Uina is the Svariipa of 6iva, so identical with Him ; 
Para-Guya aud Para-£akti of JMva, so identical, yet different from Hint. 
She is one with Him, yet completes Him ; depends ou Him, yet makes Him 
possible (See above P. 51'. Because of all these apparently paradoxical 
relationships between the two, Uma is called Maya, a Mystic and a Magic 
something ; not only that, a wonderful and an enchanting something. She 
is, of course, Suddha-Maya, as distinguished from Asudha-Mayaor Prakpti 
(Sfi. 4-4-22 SM.D. 2-2-36). The couception of One, Full, Static God is 
quite clear to the discerning mind. But the conception of One, apparently 
becoming Dual, yet remaining One iu Essence, is not so clear. That is 
why, this is a conception of Maya, This conception has never failed 
to capture the imagination and enthral the hearts of the Monotheistic 
thinkers of Madhurya-Bhakti School, or, the School according to which 
the relation between God and Souls is a sweet, intimate, Personal one. 
For, what sweeter vision can there be than that of Siva, playing lovingly 
with Himself, makiug Himself dependent on Himself, bifurcating 
Himself, again, drawing that part to Himself in one Great and Grand 
Circle ? Like a Mayavin, Magician, the Lord plays with His own Maya, 
manifesting His loving, playful, joyous Nature to the fullest in that way. 


(iij) The Concept of Lila 

Thus, this Concept of Maya makes inevitably for that of Lila. The 
God of Religion is a loving, playful, joyous God, playing with Himself, 
with His Jivas, His parts ; aud also with His Entire Self or Sakti. The 
whole relation between Siva and Sakti is, thus, uothing but one of Lila, or 
Supreme Divine Sport ou the part of God. Not out of any necessity, 
but, ou the coutray, because He has no needs to get lid of, no ends to 
attain, no desires to fulfill—the Lord engages Himself in this ethereal 
sport with Himself in love and joy, bliss aud beauty, fulness and 
perfection. Through this Divine process of Dividing and Uniting, 
Giving away and Taking Back, Enjoying and being Enjoyed, the 
Ever-CompJete God completes Himself anew, so to speak, aud 
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manifests His combined, complete Nature or Bliss in the form of the 
Universe. That is why, the creation of the world has been described 
as a mere "Lila” or Sport and Frolic on His part. (See below Chap. Ill 
the Section on “Refutation of the Sixth Objection against Brahma- 
Karana-Vada”). 

Thus, the Concept of 6iva-6akti, is nothing paradoxical or self- 
contradictory. Metaphysically, as pointed out above, an absolutely 
Abstract Absolute cannot create, cannot manifest Itself,— only a Concrete 
God can do so, and Sakti supplies this coucreteness to the Creator God. 
Theologically, also, such an Abstract Absolute is totally unsatisfactory, 
and Aakti supplies life, beauty aud bliss to the God of love and prayer. In 
this way, the Concept of Joakti is logically necessary to Monotheistic 
Schools. This 6akti is Maya—the most hidden, most mysterious, most 
wonderful aspect of God ; £akti is UmS (to Saivas), or Radha (to 
Vaispavas)—the most beautiful, most blissful, most enchanting aspect of 
God, Thus, God is One and Indivisible, no doubt, yet He is Richest in 
contents, aud has, accordingly, numerous aspects. The combination of all 
these aspects is Para-£akli Uina or Radha, as the case may be. 

As a matter of fact, a Concrete, Full, Rich, Warm, Dynamic 
Personality is best expressed through the relation between two. So, even 
the great aud age-old Brhad&ranyaka Upanisad, which propounds a most 
sublime form of Monism, asserts unequivocally :— 



“He did not feel pleasure. Hence, none cau feel pleasure alone. He 
desired for a second.” 

This desire for a second is not a sign of any want, defect or imper¬ 
fection on the part of God—it is but essential to His fundamental sweet, 
loving, playful Nature, finding expression within Himself in a sweet, 
loving frolic with Himself, as both the One and the Other, as both the 
Lover and the Beloved, as both the Player and the Object of Play, as both 
the Enjoyer and the Object to be enjoyed. [ See below Chap. Ill (II 6 ii) 
under the Section on : “Refutation of the Sixth Objection against 
Brailma-Karana-vada.”J From the standpoint of God, this is the logical 
justification and philosophical necessity for Fara-Sakti. For, God cannot, 
evidently, be taken to be LIla-Mayfl, An and a-May 9, Prema-May3, Full of 
Frolic, Bliss and Love, unless He thus sports with, enjoys aud loves 
Himself in the form of ‘Another.’ 

From the standpoint of Men, as already stated, the Concept of Sakti 
is necessary both from the philosophical and religious points of view. 

Thus, from all points of view, this Supreme and Sublime Concept of 
Siva-Sakti is an eminently reasouable one. 
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(5) Real Implication* of Sakti as Ctdambaram or Daharakassm 

As we have seen, Para-^akti is identified in Srikaytha’s System as 
the "Cidambaram” or “Daharakasam". As a matter of fact, Paramesvara 
Himself is identical with the same. So, naturally a question may be raised 
as to why the Bhiima Mahan, the Great and the High Lord or His Para- 
6akti, identical with Him, has been identified with something so 
infinitely small as the “Cidambaram” or the’Daharakasam". This means 
the Akasa or the Ether inside the heart-lotus of the JIva who is Ayu or 
atomic iu size Hence the Ether within the atomic heart-lotus must 
itself be still smader. So, how can the All-pervasive Lord and His 
Para-J-Sakti be identical with this Smallest Ether within the heart ? 

First, this identification of the Supreme God with this “Small 
Ether” has a deep meaning, both from the philosophical and religious 
standpoints. Philosophically, the Jiva is Anu, or atomic or infinitely 
small, no doubt. But still it is similar to Brahman, the Vibhu, the 
Infinitely Vast. Hence, although Ayu, it has within itself the Vibhu 
Paramesvara. 

The heart of the jiva is conceived to be like a Lotus (Hfadaya- 
Putujarika), with its thousand petals spread on thousand sides. Many 
are the mystic interpretations given by different thinkers of this 
Heart-Lotus and its Petals. But leaving all these aside and considering 
the matter from a simple, direct, noil-technical standpoint, it might 
very well be said that this beautiful conception of the Heart-Lotus with 
its spreading petals, implies the gradual spreading, core by core, of the 
inner essence, the inherent glory and the infinite grandeur of human 
nature. 

(i) The Concept of Penea-Kose 

According to the celebrated “Doctrine of Five-fold Sheaths” 
(Pafica-Ko?a), as propounded in the TaittirTya Upanisad (Tait. 2.), the Jiva 
consists of five sheaths (Kosa), viz. Anna (Food or Body nourished by Food), 
Praya (Vital-breath), Manas (Mind), Vijnaiia Philosophical Knowledge) 
and Ananda (Bliss). But its real and final nature is Ananda or Bliss. So 
the outer sheaths are to be gradually pealed off till the innermost Core is 
reached. That is why, in the Tattiriya Upanisad,- we have higher and 
higher conceptions of the Self as Anna, Praya, Manas, Vijfiana and Ananda. 
Iu this way, mere Physical Personality (Annamaya Atman), is elevated to 
a Living Personality (Prayaiuaya Atman), that to a Rational Personality 
(Mauoinaya Atman), that to a Discerning Personality (VijflSumaya Atman), 
and that, finally, to a Blissful Personality (Anandamaya Atman). 

Thus, the Jiva at first realises itself to be a Physical Being or 
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identifies its own Self, Atman, with the Anna, or Food or the Physical 
Body, sustained by Food ; then it realises itself to be a Laving Being, 
an Animal, distinct from inanimate, material, objects and identifies its own 
Self, Atman with Prana, or the Vital-breath, the animating Principle of 
Physical Life or Life in the Physical world ; then it realises itself to be a 
Thinking Beiug, a Rational Animal, distinct from all other animals, and 
identifies its own Self with Manas, or Mind, the instrument of empirical 
knowledge ; then it realises itself to be a Discerning Being, a knower, 
distinct from all other rational animals, and identifies its own Self with 
Vijftaua or Philosophical Knowledge, the real means to Salvation (Moksa) ; 
then it realises itself to be a Blissful Being, distinct from all other 
knowers, and identifies itself with Ananda, or Bliss, the essence of tile 
Self, as it really is. 

In this way, the more does the Jiva realise its true nature, the more 
does the petals of its Heart-Lotus expand, and the more does Ananda 
manifest j-tself as permeating its innermost being and filling its life with 
peace and bliss. 

Now, the Cidambaram or the Daharflkasa is the vast expansion 
within this quantitatively small, yet qualitatively great Heart-Lotus. 
When the Jiva comes to realise itself as Ananda, its Heart-Lotus is 
fragrant with that Ananda, with all the petals expanded fully in Auauda. 

Then, the Ether within, the Heart-Lotus too, is Auauda, through aud 
through. In fact, in that state, the innermost core of the Heart-Lotus is 
manifested as Ananda in essence and hence the Ether 'within it is also so. 
In that state, this Ether is nothing but the Aiianda-niaya God, aud 
the Auaudamoyi Sakti, Thus, from the metaphysical standpoint, the 
identification of the Cidambaram or the Daharakasam with God and 6akti 
is quite justifiable. It simply shows that the very essence, core or nature 
of Jiva is identical with that of Brahman. For, the Cidambaram or the 
Daharakasam represents the innermost being, the real essence, the basic core 
of the Jiva ; and in this regard, here, the Jiva is absolutely identical with 
Brahman, According to Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta, Jiva and 
Brahman are identical in essence, but different in qualities and powers, 
so that the Jiva is neither absolutely identical, nor absolutely different 
from Brahman, but similar to Him, being both identical with and different 
from Him. (See below Chap. VI under the Section on : “The Relation 
between Brahman, Jiva and Jagat”.) The Doctrine of Cidambaram or 
Daharakasam represents this identity of esseuce between Jiva and Brahman 
in a beautiful, euchautiug manner. This is the metaphysical justification 
of the identity of the Cidambaram or Daharakasam with the Para-6akti, 
for the matter of that, with Paramesvara Himself, as found in the system 
of &rlkagtha. 
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From the standpoint of Religion, uo less, the above Doctrine is quite 
justifiable. From this standpoint, different kinds of Worship or 
Meditation have been enjoined in the Scriptures. But amongst all these, 
naturally, that on God as the Innermost Self, as identical with the self of 
the worshipper, is by far the best. And, Dahara-Vidya or the Meditation 
of God inside the DaharSkasam represents this Supreme Identity. That is 
why, it has been taken to be the best form of Meditation by 6rikantfia. 
(See P. 10). 

Thus, it may be safely concluded that the Supreme and Sublime 
Doctrine of Cidambaram or Daharakasam is nothing absurd or impossible 
from any standpoint whatsoever. 


V Activities of Bradman 

The Panca-krtya or the Five-fold Activities of Brahman have been 
referred to above, (Sec P 2.). The main of these is the first one, viz 
Creation, the rest following from it. 

(a) Brahman a* Cre vlor, Suit liner and Destroyer of the Unirerts 

One of the fundamental Problems of Philosophy is that of Creation. 
In fact, all philosophical strivings arise from the basic cosmological 
questiou : “What exactly is the self, the T. What exactly is the world, 
the ‘Not-I’ ; How did they come and where will they go ?” Hence, in 
any System of Philosophy, these questions have to be tackled first. 

Hence, in the Brahma-Sutras also, after the preliminary Sutra 
“Athato Brahma-jijnasa” “Then, therefore, there is a desire to know 
Brahman'’ (Br-Sii. 1. 1. l.\ the second one, begiuuing the topic, is 
“JatunadasyS Yatal.i’’, “From whom arise the origination and the rest 
of the world" (Br. Su. 1. 1. 2.). Thus, the primary, fundamental mark 
of Brahman has been taken to be Creatorship and the rest of the Universe. 
(See P. 20. Also P- 35). 

But the question may be asked : Why should Brahman alone be 
taken to be the Single and Supreme Cause of the entire Universe of souls 
and matter ? For, there are many other possible alternatives, such as, 
material atoms (Paramayu) of the Nyaya-Vaiilesika Systems, Prakj-ti 
(Primary Material Cause) of the Saipkhya-Yoga Systems, the Jiva 
(Individual Soul', Hirayyagarbha (Collection of Individual Souls), 
Visuu or some other Deity, and so on. In common with all other 
Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta. Srikantha, too, holds that none 
of the above cau ever be takeu to be the cause of the world. For example. 
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the material atoms, being unconscious and nou-intelligent, can never 
fashion this vast and variegated universe, showing clear signs of 
intelligence. The Paratnaiju-Karafla-Vada or Atomic Theory of the 
Nyaya-Vaisejika System has been criticised by Srikaijtha in the Tarka- 
Pada, the Section concerned with the criticism of rival theories {Br. Su. 
2.2. 10—16). The unconscious Prakjti or Pradhana of the Samkhya-Yoga 
Systems, too, has to be rejected on the same grounds. This Pradhana- 
Karapa-Vada or Doctrine of the Causality of Pradhana, too, has been 
repeatedly criticised by vinkantba all throughout, aud also separately in the 
above Tarka-Pada (Br. Su. 2.2. 1-9). (See below under the Section on : 
“Refutation of Rival Theories’’,) To hold that the Jlva is the creator of the 
Universe is simply absurd, (e. g. Br. Su 1. 1. 16). Equally absurd is to 
hold that Hirpyagarbha, the aggregate of thejlvas ( Jiva-Sama$ti-rupa ), 
(e. g. Br. Sfl. I. 1. 17—20) can be the cause of the Universe. All these, the 
Jiva, Hirauyagarbha, Visnu and the like are themselves created by 
Brahman. So, how can they be taken to be the First Cause 7 Now, all 
these really do not require much arguuieutatiou, and the only conclusion 
that can be accepted is that :— 

l” (VV’> 

faiya, Mahadeva, the Great God alone, can be the Cause of the 
creation, maintenance and destruction of the Universe. [ See below 
Chap. Ill the Section ou : “Brahman as Creator". ] 

(2) Brahman as Material and Efficient Causes. 

Now, a cause may be of two kinds, material cause or Upadana- 
Karana and instrumental or efficient cause, or Nimitta-Karapa. We may 
here take an ordinary example. A potter takes a lump of clay, and then 
by means of certain instruments, like wheels, rods etc., produces a 
clay-jar etc. Here, this lump of clay is the material cause; while the 
potter himself, with his instruments and the like, is the efficient cause. 
The material cause is actually transformed into the form of the effect; 
aud for that reason, ordinarily by the term “Cause,” the material cause 
is understood. But the efficient cause, though not actually transformed 
into the form of the effect, is yet necessary for the final production of the 
effect. In the example cited above, the lump of clay cannot by itself 
become the clay-jar etc.—for that, the thought, desire, energy etc. of the 
potter and his actual work, as well as the power of wheels etc. are also 
equally necessary. Thus, for the production of the effect, the co-operation 
or combination of the material cause and the efficient cause is essential. 

In the world, it is found that the material and efficient causes are 

6 
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mutually different- Iu the above example, the efficient cause, viz. poster 
with his instruments, is quite different from the material cause, viz-the 
lump of clay. The efficient cause here is an intelligent agent who knows 
how to handle and make use of certain special kinds of instruments etc. 
for getting a particular kind of object ; while the material cause is a 
physical object outside liini. So, when we say that Brahman is the Cause 
of the world, the question naturally arises as to whether He is only the 
Material Cause, or only the Efficient Cause, or both. 

First, it is absurd to hold that Brahman is only the material cause. 
For, then, who is there to fashion Brahman into the form of the universe ? 
So, what efficient cause, capable of handling such a supremely vast Being 
as Brahman as material, can there ever be outside Brabmau ? Secondly, 
for the same reason. Brahman cannot be only the Efficient Cause, for, there 
cannot be any material object outside the Omnipresent Brahman. .There 
are Schools, of course, which have propounded this strange theory. But 
these inevitably make Brahinau limited, i.e. non-omnipresent and 
non-omuipotent. 

Accordingly, the only possible conclusion here is that Brahman is 
both the Material and Efficient Causes of the Universe. Hence, He is 
called repeatedly “Ubhaya-Karatia” : Twofold Cause, by Jarlkapt -a in his 
Bhasya. Compare the following amongst others :— 

“era elTOT JTfsfa 1 I” 

(t-v*) 


The Great and Glorious Brahmau alone can possibly be both the 
Material and Efficient Causes of the Universe. It is because He holds 
such a power that He is called Brahman 


'R asTfa r ( x-xrx ) 


In this passage, all the main characteristics of Brahman have been 
clearly set forth. Thus, He is possessel of the Six Holy Attributes, 
mentioned above (P. 17); is both the Ma'erial and Efficient Causes of 
the world, established by all the Scriptures ; possesses the Universe, His 
own manifestation, as His body and attiibute, and thus, is One only, 
without a second, of the form of Existence, Consciousness and Bliss, 
the Cause of the breaking asunder of the noose of mundaue existence, and 
different from the Cit and the Acit. 
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The question may be asked as to how it is possible for the same 
Brahman to be both the Material and Efficient Causes at one and the 
same time ? The clear Scriptural proof of this is the following, 
celebrated passage from the Tattiriya Upanijad. 

‘dSTSTH I ffd ) 

“He Himself transformed His own Self. Hence He is called a Well-Doer.” 

Here, when it is said : “He Himself”, that implies that He is the 
Efficient Cause ; and when it is said : “His own Self’, that implies that 
He is the Material Cause. 

In fact, as pointed out above, Brahman being All-pervasive, there 
can be nothing outside Him that can be the material cause or the efficient 
cause here. So, Brahman alone has to be both. Here, iarlkantha 
propounds the common, Monotheistic Doctrine of Pariyama. “Pariiiama” 
means "actual transformation”. Here, the material cause is actually 
transformed into the form of the effect. E. G. the lump of clay is 
actually transformed into the form of a clay-jar etc. This Parijjama-Vada 
follows from Sat-Karya-Vada, or the Doctrine that the cause contains the 
effect from the very beginning in a potential form, and is, then, 
transformed into the effect through the instrumentality of the efficient 
cause. E. G. milk is transformed into butter, through the precess of 
charning. 

In the very same manner, Brahman is actually transformed into 
the form of the Universe of souls and matter, and so far He is the 
Material Cause. But, He Himself effects this transformation, and so 
far He is the Efficient Cause. 

(3) Urihman as the Material Cause of the World or Parina t-ava^a 

Now, let us consider, first, as to how Brahman can he taken to be 
the Material Cause of the world. 

li) First Obj ction against Parinama-Vada 

Two very legitimate objections may be raised here. These have 
been met by Srikaytha ingeniously in Sutra-bhajya 1. 4. 27, for example. 
The first objection may be set forth as follows :— 

sTT^rirfa: qwftR fTd i” 

( x-v-w ) 

That is, the cause and the effect must be similar in nature, for, 
it is the cause itself that is trausformed into the form of the effect. 
Thus, a lump of clay is transformed into the form of a clay-jar ; a lump 
of gold is transformed into a gold ornament, and so on. But, a lump 
of clay cannot become transformed into a gold ornament; or a lump of 
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gold cannot become transformed into a clay'jar. But, here Brahman is 
absolutely pure, faultless and an ocean of limitless, auspicious attributes ; 
while the Universe is an abode of ignorance, impurity, and all bad 
qualities. Hence, how can Brahman be transformed into the form of the 
world ? So, at best. Brahman can be taken to be only the Nimitta- 
Kafaga or Efficient Cause of the Universe, and never its Material Cause. 
(See below Chap. Ill tbe Section on : “First Objection against Brahma- 
Karaga-Vada”) 

(ii) Second Objection against Parin&ma-Vada 

The second objection is as follows 

'tfuuro: qfauro 

That is, “Parigama” or transformation means changes on the part of 
the object transformed. That is, it means that lhe object transformed 
gives up its former form aud assumes a new one. But how can such a 
change of form be ever possible on the part of an Immutable, Ever-Pure 
Being ? For, all changes mean either changes for the better, or changes 
for the worse. Now, no change for the better is possible on the part of a 
Being who is the Best Being from the very beginning, from all eternity. 
And, it goes without saying that no change for tbe worse is possible on 
His part. So how can such an Ever-Ferfect Being ever change or be 
transformed into the form of the universe ? 

(iii) Refutation of the Objections against Parin»ma-Vad» 

J>rikagtha replies to both the objections in Sutra-Bha§ya 1-4-27 

thus 

During Pralaya or Dissolution, there is no manifested universe, no 
distinctions of Cit and Acit, souls and matter, no names and forms ; but 
there is only Brahman, One only without a second. Then, the Cit and the 
Acit which are &aktis or Powers of Brahman, remain merged in Him, In a 
potential, unmanifested form. This is the Causal State of Brahman, and is 
called "Darkness.” Then, there issues forth from Him, the Light of 
Supreme ntelligeuce or Parma Prajfia or Jfiana-fsakti, due to which 
He desires : "May I be many, may I procreate”. (Tait. 2-6). That, is. 
Brahman with unseparated, subtle Cit and Acit as His Body, desires to 
have the separated, gross Acit and Cit as His Body. Or, in other words, 
He desires to manifest out of Himself the Cit and the Acit in the form of 
the universe of souls and matter. Then He separates, so to speak, the Cit 
and Acit out of Himself, aud then, again, enters into the same. This is 
the Effected State of Brahman 
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This account closely follows that given in the celebrated Tattirlya 
Upanisad :— 

wgsrai for**! I I 5Wrfran. 

Mw g i tonftsrc** i r^mr^H^r i i 

-Hr^HfldH.1 I I ( ?lf% R-O I 

“He desired : ‘May I be many, may I procreate. He meditated. 
After meditation. He created all these—whatever there is. Having created 
these, He entered into these. Having entered into these, He became 
the actual and the other, the expressible and the inexpressible, the based 
and the uou-based, the conscious and the unconscious, the real and the 
false—whatever there is. Hence, He is called “Satya , the Real . 

In the same manner. £>rlka«tha also says that Creation implies that 
Brahman alone is the Cause, Brahtnan alone is the Effect. 1 hat is, 
Brahman with the Cit and the Acit unmanifest is the Cause ; Brahman 
with the Cit and Acit manifest is the Effect. So, he concludes in the 
above Sfltra-Bhasya. 

Just as the same person has different states like childhood, youth and 
the rest, so Brahman, too, has the Causal State, as well as the Effected 
State. 

The real implications of this Monotheistic Paiiparoa-Vada will be 
discussed below. | Section (10) on "Further Reflections” etc. ] 

(4) a wofold State of Brahman ! v. ausgl of and Effected 

f>rikaijtha repeatedly refers to this twofold state of Brahman, His 
Causal State and His Effected State, thus, for example :— 

fate 

ffti i” ( x - x - h , ) 

The Supreme Lord alone is the Cause as well as the Effect, as 
possessing, respectively, subtle and gross Cit and Acit 6aktis as His 
Body. So He is called the “Existent.” 

l” ( X-\-\R ) 

Brahman is to be worshipped in both His Causal aud Effected States. 

‘ era: 'rto: ra r 

( *-»-*• ) 

Hence, it stands to reason, that the Supreme Lord, with Cit and 
Acit as His Attributes, is both the Cause and the Effect. 
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The real implications of this Monotheistic Doctrine of Brahman’s 
twofold state : Causal and Effected, will be discussed later on. [ Section 
(10) on “Further Reflections” etc. ] 

(5) Processes of Crea'ion snd Dissolution 

In Sutra-Bha§ya 1. 2. 9., also Isrikaytba refers to the above processes 
of Creation and Dissolution, in greater details. 

(i) State of Dissolution 

Thus, here he says :— 

During the period of Pralaya oi Dissolution, Brahman draws back 
into Himself the manifested universe of souls and matter. Naturally, 
then there are no distinctions of names and forms, days and nights, 
summers and winters and the rest. Hence, such a state is called 
“'Darkness,” or a state when every thing remains merged in the Lord ; 
only He, in His eternal light, remains as the eternal substratum of all. 
This state is called "Darkness”, because :— 

(l-vs) 

This state of Darkness does not, of course, affect the Self-Manifest 
Lord, the Witness of every thing. It only implies want of knowledge 
on the part of Jiva, there beiug no world of objects to perceive, as well 
as, no organs etc. through which to perceive. There cannot also be, 
then, any perception on its part, of Brahman as well, who is no doubt, 
present theu as Seif-manifest, yet canuot be perceived by the Jiva, devoid 
of all organs of knowledge- Hence such a state of absence of knowledge, 
a state of profound sleep or stupour is called "Darkness”. 

At this stage, the Lord remains as the Absolute or "Kevala”, 
because :— 

fti*: %*5T i’’ 

( ) 

When Brahman is called the “Absolute” or "Kevala”, it does not 
imply that He is a "Nirvisesa" or dis’ioctiou-less Being, in the 
Advaita Sense of the term. But it simply means that He possesses Cit 
and Acit in a subtle form, without any distinctions of names and forms as 
in the case of their gross forms. 

This is the state of Pralaya or Dissolution. 

(ii) State of Creation 

Now, the state of Sr?ti or Creation. 

At this stage, the Lord manifests out of Himself the subtle Cit and 
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Acit endowed witli names and forms, as before, and thereby creates the 
universe anew according to the past Karmas of the Jivas [ See below 
under the Section on “Refutation of the First Objection against the 
Law of Karma’’ (4), included uuder “Refutation of the Seventh Objection 
against Brahma-Karapa-Vada", ] Here, He does not take any external 
material for creation—that being impossible —as a potter takes a lump 
of clay from outside, to create clay-jar. But, His own Subtle Self 
or Maya is transformed into tbe form of tbe universe. 

i set e*- 

fasqrft §5 trft eet e 'wtaui't. 

*TRT^qr^T^', Tmifegqiq. q <ftw* :r^EgrgreT:, *rT e fsr^Ni: i 
R^qi^^R-^E-EFTigwu ^ t'’ ( l-VS) 

The Supreme Lord is the Upadina-Karana, of the form of the 
Maya-Puru-ja, (Acit-Cit) which is nothing but the subtle form of the 
Supreme Lord Himself. (Para-Prakjti) 

So far Brahman is the Upadaua-Karaiia or Material Cause of the 
universe. (P. 46) 


(6) Brahman a* the Efficient Cause 

Now, let us consider as to how Brahman is the Efficient Cause of 
Universe. (P. 46, 

First, He desires to be many, desires to manifest out of Himself 
the Unraanifest Universe of souls and matter, as stated in Scripture : 
“He desired : ‘May 1 be many’ ” (Tait. 2- 6-). This He does through His 
"Maya-laksnSna Iccha-rupa 5‘iakti”, through His Iccha-Sakti, of the 
form of Maya, or Power of Desiring. “Then He meditated” (Tait. 2. 6\ 
Then, He ponders over the new bodies etc to be created according to the 
past Karmas of Jivas. This He does through “Tapas-rilpika Jufiana-6akti 
or Power of Knowledge. “He created alt this” (Tait. 2. 6‘, Then, He 
manifests out of Himself the new universe. This He does through His 
“Saijikalpita-Sakala-Karaija-Vidagdha Kriya-6akti,” through His KriyS 
6akti or Power of Doing. "Having created this, He enters into it” (Tait 2-6) 
That is, He enters into the whole universe as well as into Brahma, 
Visyu, and Rudra, who are directly responsible for Creation, Maintenance, 
and Destruction. 

Thus, ^rTkantha concludes with a note of simple faith :— 

“?rf^ ftpTFT $R feUFFt |” ( * 

Who can grasp the glory of such a Omnipotent, Omniscient &iva ? 
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{ 7 ) Narayana and Hiranyagarbha 

In some passages, NSrayaya and Hiranyagarbha have been referred 
to as creators. But really speaking, Brahman alone can be the Creator, 
Sustainer and Destroyer of the entire Universe of souls and matter. 

In fact, Narayana is the Upadana*6akti of Brahman and, as such, 
dependent on Brahman ( Br. Sfl. 1. 2. 3 ; 4. 3 . 15'. Yet as, £aktim3n 
and 6akti are identical, and as iu this case there is uo distinction 
between the Efficient and Material Causes, so Brahman, the 6aktiman 
and the Efficient Cause, and Visnu, the Sakti and the Material Cause 
are identical. 

( ) 

As the Upadaua 6akti or UpAdana-Riipa of Brahman, Visiju, too, is 
"Niratisaya-Anauda-Svabhava'' or infinite bliss in essence. (Br. Su 1.3.12 ). 

Hiranyagarbha, on the other hand, is “JJva-Samasti” or collection 
ofall individual souls. ( Br-SQ 1. 3. 12. etc. ), or “Sakala-Karya-Samasti- 
Rflpa”, collection of all effects. ( Br. Sfl. 4. 3. 14. ). Narayaga or Visnu 
is the Upadana of Hiranyagarbha and so higher than he. 

ftidiW «k' mqwfaft i” 

(wv) 

Thus, Brahman or Siva, together with His Para-Jsakti Unia, 

{ P. 47 ) first assumes the form of Narayana, as the Upadana-KSrawa ; 
then from Nflrayaija, the first effect Hiranyagarbha is produced ; from 
that, the rest of the world, in this sense, at best, Hiranyagarbha can be 
said to be the cause of intermediate effects, or, here too, the Lord is the 

real Creator ( Br Su. 1.1.19.). 

Thus, fsrikantha concludes :— 

d KPH1 j Istiffed fM^U’ 

fogfcre - <k* m frofarPt r (V-Vt» ) 

Brahman alone is Omniscient and, as such, free from all defects of 
speech and mind. He alone has filled up the entire Universe by the 
rays of His own powers. He alone has a variegated form through His 
Para-6akti Umft (P.47 ■, who is His inuer distinction, who is the 
Para-Prakjti, who is the Parama-Akasa, one mass of supreme bliss 
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and' consciousness, who is the entire Universe, consisting of effects, led 
by Hiarnyagarbha, created by Narayaija, His Upadana form. 

In this way. Brahman and Brahman alone is the Creator, both the 
Material and Efficient Causes of the entire Universe ; and none else. 

( 8 ) Brahman is not only the fficient Cause- 

There are some Schools of Philosophy { e. g. Nyaya-Vaise?ika) 
that hold that Brahman is only the Efficient Cause of the world and 
not also its Material Cause. But the general Vedanta View is that He is 
both the Material and Efficient Causes. So, Srlkantha, too, takes 
special pains to refute the view that Brahman is only the Efficient, and 
not also the Material Cause. E. g- in “Prakfti Adhikarana" or Section 
Concerning (he Material Cause ( Sii. 1. 4. 23 — 1. 4.28.) he establishes 
that Brahman is the Material Cause, thus : - 

(i) Objections again it the Doctrine that Brahman is the Material Cause 

It may be thought here that Brahman is only the Efficient, and 
not also the Material Cause, for the following two reasons 

First, so far as our experience goes, we always find that the Material 
and the Efficient Causes are mutually different- E. g. the potter, the 
efficient cause, is different from the lump of clay, the material cause ; 
the weaver, the efficient cause, is different from the threads, the material 
causes aud so on. So, in the case of Brahniau, too, this is the case, 
and we canuot, all on a sudden, imagiue a case where the two are 
identical. 

Secondly, as a matter of fact, such an imagining is also absolutely 
useless. As in other cases, effects are easily produced by au efficient cause 
with the help of a material cause outside it, so why not here f 

(la) Refutation of the Doctrine that Brahmen is not the Material Cause 

This vierv, Sorikaytha controverts on the following grounds :— 

(») On Scriptural Grounds 

First, it has been definitely asserted in Scrip.ures, that through the 
knowledge of the material cause, all the effects produced out of it, 
can be known. ( CliSnd. 6 1. 4. ). Here, three examples have been given : 
viz. of a lump of clay, a lump of gold, and a lump of iron. When 
these are known respectively, ail the objects made of clay, gold aud iron 
are known respectively So, according to this view, to know Brahman is 
to know the world. But unless Brahmau be the material cause of the 
world, this is not possible, for, to know an efficient cause is never to 
know the effects. 

Secondly, Brahman Himself desires to be many, to procreate 

9 
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{ Tait. 2. 6. ). This definitely proves that He is both the Efficient and 
Materia! Causes, 

Thirdly, Brahman is both of the form of the Universe (Jagadakara) 
and Lord of the Universe (Jagat-Pati). The first proves that He is the 
Material Cause, the second that He is the Efficient Cause. 

Fourthly, He is actually transformed into the form of the Universe 
of souls and matter, and this may be proved both on the grounds of 
Scripture and reason. [ For the real meaning of ‘Transformation’ see 
below Pp. 71 ff ]. 

Fifthly, He alone is called the “Source" of all beings in Scriptures. 
That means that He is the sole Material Cause. 

So, 6rlkautha concludes— 

mz i” () 

The Supreme Brahman is both the Material and Efficient Causes. 

(Hi) On Grounds of Reason 

This may be proved, as a matter of fact, not only ou Scriptural 
grounds, as pointed out here by 6rlkaptha, but also on grounds of reason, 
ao less, though not mentioned by him. 

For, as pointed out above, there being nothing outside the 
Omnipresent Brahmau, how can there be any material cause outside Him ? 
Further, Brahman is the only Beiug which contains the elements of both 
Cit and Acit, which are transformed into the forms of individual souls 
aad material objects [ For the real meaning of ‘Transformation* see below 
Pp. 71 ff}. Otherwise, we have to conceive of two separate material 
causes one for the individual souls, and one for the material objects. But 
if there be two such absolutely independent, unconnected and mutually 
opposed material causes, these are sure to come into conflict with each 
other, making the smooth running of the Universe, which is a Cosmos 
and not a Chaos, impossible 

If it be said that the Omnipotent Uord is there to bring both 
into harmony with each other for the production of one, whole 
integrated Universe,-the reply is that in that case, no less, the 
relation amongst the different elements will be artificial and external. 
Also, if Brahman be only the Efficient Cause, He cannot be the 
Inner Controller, for the matter of that, any kind of Controller of the 
Universe of Souls and Matter, produced out of two material causes, 
outside Him (in whatever way that be possible). For, ouce the clay- 
jars etc. have been produced, what control can the potter have over the 
same f In fact, not only the Omnipresence, but all other special 
qualities of Brahman will become impossible on His part, if there be 
such an external world of souls aud matter, produced out of external 
material causes. 
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(Hi) Refutation of the Saiva View that Brahman ic 
not the Material Cause 

In this connection, 6rikapt,ha takes special pains also to refute the 
views of those SaivA Schools, which hold that Jaiva is only the Efficient 
Cause of the world and not its Material Cause, in "Pasupata Adhikaraga” 
or Section called “Pa^upata" ( Br. Su. 2. 2.35—38 ). He refers to the 
Schools, thns — 

“<ig: mftjwcw wfr-fong-rfo arfi t ^rq ri firg i r 

Although in the Scriptures, the Supreme Lord is definitely stated 
to be both the Material and Efficient Causes of the world, yet some 
Schools of the Tantrikas, having failed to grasp properly the real meaning 
of the same, have declared Him to be the Efficient Cause merely. 

Here, evidently he means those 6aiva Schools which take 6iva to 
be only the Material Cause. 

This fsrikantha says is opposed both to Scripture and Reason. 

The opposing party may say here :—By using wheels, rods etc., a 
potter, who is not the Material Cause, becomes a “Karta”, an Agent or 
an Efficient Cause. In the same manner, the Lord is only the Efficient 
Cause, while Maya ( Prakrti ) is the Material Cause, and Jsakti is the 
instrument ( like wheels, rods etc. Otherwise, if the Lord be the 
Material Cause as well, He will become inevitably subject to changes 
etc. 

To this, &rikagtha replies as follows :— 

The Lord has no physical body, but an efficient cause has a physical 
body. So, the illustration of the potter is not to the point. For, the 
potter can control the lump cf clay through his physical organs etc. But 
how can God, devoid of physical organs, control Prakpti, the primary 
material cause f If it be said that God does not control Prakpti, then 
that will practically amount to the acceptance of the Saipkhya view. 

If it be said that, it is by no means essential that a controller should 
possess a body—for, the soul, though not possessing a body, yet controls 
the sense-organs—the reply is that, in that ease, the Lord would become 
subject to the states and processes of PradliSua, the material cause ; for 
the soul, while controlling the sense-orgaus, is subject to their states and 
processes. 

If it be said that, just as the potter controls the lamp of clay, 
different from and outside him, so is the case with the Lord, no less—the 
reply is that, in that case, He becomes limited, non-omniscient etc. 
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That is, as pointed out above, the very concept of a Pradhana or 
Primal Matter; outside Brahman, involves self-contradiction { P. 66 ) 
Hence, Jsnkaptha concludes : 

»T PdfilTlfar^PS' TT5T^: ) 

Our conclusion is that the Lord is not only the Efficient Cause, 
but also the Material Cause. 

(9) Real Implications of the Cosmic Parinama-Vada 

Above (P. 59-61), two main objections have been raised against 
the Pariijama-Vada or the Doctrine that Brahman as the Material Cause 
is actually transformed into the form of the universe of souls and matter. 
It has also been shown as lo how ^rikantha tackles the problem. The real 
implication of the famous Monotheistic Vedanta Doctrine of Parinama, 
is as follow i'¬ 
ll) Parinama*Vada or the Doctrine of Actual Transformation 

“Parinama” means 'actual transformation’. This is ordinarily taken 
to be opposed to “Vivarta”, meaning ‘apparent transformation’. 
“Paripama-Vada” is the doctrine of the Monotheistic Schools of the 
Vedanta, while “Vivarta-Vada” is that of the Mouistic Schools of the 
Vedanta. According to the first view, the cause is actually transformed 
into the form of the effect, as a lump of clay into a clay-jar. Here, the 
cause and the eflect are equally real. According to the second view, the 
cause appears to be transformed into the form of the effect, but is not 
actually so, as, during the rope-snake illusion, the rope appears to be a 
snake, but is never actually the snake for a single moment Here the 
so-called cause, (it is not at all a cause, as it does not actually produce 
any thing or an effect at all) alone is real, not the effect. 

(ii) fat Karya-Vada or the Doctrine of th, Prior Existence 
of the Effect in the Cause 

Now, both the above Doctrines are forms of the famous Indian 
Doctrine of Causation, viz. Sat-Karya-Vada, according to which, as 
agaiust the rival Doctrine of Asat-Kflrya-Vada, the effect is potentially 
contained in the cause from the very beginning. Here, we are directly 
interested in the Pariiiama-Vada. According to this Doctrine, the 
cause first, potentially contains the effect in it as its 6akti, in an 
unmanifest way, Then, through the instrumentality of the efficient 
cause, that potential, latent, unmanifest effect is made actual, patent 
and manifest. Thus, milk contains butter in it in a potential 
form ; later on, through the further process of charuiug, that 
potential butter is manifested in an actual way. Then we say that 
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milk has actually become transformed into the form of the butter. So, here 
creation does not mean a new beginning, an actual new production, but 
only the manifestation of what was already present in an uumanifest 
form. 

(iii) Difficulties of Parinama-Vada 

Now, how this Parinama-Vada may be applied in the case of 
Brahman, the Cause, and the Universe, the effect, has been explained 
above (P. 59). The question here is as to whether this Cosmic Parinama- 
Vada is logically justifiable, Or not- The two main difficulties in this 
connection have been referred to above, ( P. 59 ). But really, these can 
easily be got rid of, if the real implications of this Cosmic Pariuama- 
Vada be properly understood. 

(iw) Solution of the First Difficulty : The Universe is not 
Impure and Non' sentient 

As has been stated above fP. 59), here, Brahman Himself is the 
Cause and Himself is the Effect. So, here there is uo question of 
the transformation of the Ever-Pure Brahman into the form of a 
different something, viz. the impure world. The objection was 
raised as to how a lump of gold can become transformed into a 
clay-jar (P. 59). For, the effect being nothing but a transformation 
of the cause, must be of the same nature as the cause. So, how can 
an impure and imperfect world, the effect, arbe from Pure and 
Perfect God, the Cause ? 

But this doubt or objection is based on a mis-conception. For, 
here, the effect, itself, the world itself is nothing but Brahman 
Himself. Nay, it is even sweeter, more beautiful, more blissful than 
that—it is Anauda-rGpijji Uma Herself, embodying all the beauty 
and bliss, glory and grandeur of Brahman v Br. Su. Bhasya 4-3 14) 
(P. 52) So who dares say t % at the world is in essence impure and 
imperfect ? Of course, from the merely worldly point of view, it appears 
to be so ; but really, it is Brahman aud His Para-£akti in essence. From 
this real point of view alone, C9ii the celebrated Scriptural statement: 
“From Bliss, verily, all these beings arise ; in Bliss, when born, are they 
sustained, to Bliss do they return” t.Tait 3-6; be taken to be true. So, the 
world is not a new effect from God, so that the question might arise as to 
how God can produce a new effect that is totally different from Himself. 
(See under the Section on “Refutation of the First and Third Objections 
against Brahma-Karaya-Vada). 

It has beeu said above that Brahman holds all defects in Him, 
yet Himself remains Pure (P.18); again, that Brahman remains Pure, 
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though Immanent in the impure Jiva-Jagat fP. 31—32). Now, all these 
statements are true only from the 'empirical’, and not from the 
'transcendental' standpoint 'P. 72. See below the Section on "Concluding 
Remarks : Ella and Karma'—'empirical’ standpoint is not false, as held 
by the Advaitins, but only incomplete, being a standpoint of Jlvas. 
But from the transcendental standpoint or standpoint of Brahman— 
the Universe, as shown above, is neither defective, nor impure. tP. 69) 

(v) Solution of the Second Difficulty : Brahman has 
Transformation, but no Change 

From this standpoint, the second objection, too, aganist this Cosmic 
Pariyama-Vada can be easily refuted. It is the question as to how 
Brahman, the Immutable, the Ever-Ferfect, Ever Satisfied, Ever-Full 
Being can ever be subject to changes as the above “Paripama-Vada” 
essentially implies. But here, too, it may be pointed out, as before, that 
here there js no change of one thing to a new, different some thing ; but 
the fame Brahman is transformed into Himself. So, it canuot involve any 
change on His part. If one changes into himself, that is not really any 
‘change’, for the self or the essence remains just the same always. One may 
manifest one’s powers c keep these uumanifest, but that does not mean 
any change in one’s own nature or essence. A mechanic may weild or 
manifest his power and produce a particular kind of machine ; or iray not 
actually do so. But that never means that his whole nature changes. In 
this case, the material cause of the machine lies outside the mechanic, 
the efficient cause, and the effect produced, too, is a thing totally outside 
the agent. Still, it does not involve any change on his part. But, in 
the case of Brahman's Causality, the Material Cause is Brahman Himself, 
the effect produced is Brahman Himself, not outside( which is impossible, 
He being omnipresent), but inside Himself. 

Thus within His Universal Bosom, Brahman engages Himself 
in this Cosmic Play with Himself, with His Para-^akti (P. 52 ) 
(See also the Section on “Refutation of the Sixth Objection against 
Brahma-K&rava-Vada). So, what question can there of mutability 
on the part of Brahman ? When manhood is unmanifest, a person 
is a child ; when it is manifest, he is a youth, but he does not change 
to become two different persons for this reason. {P. 61; In the same 
manner, Brahniau with uumanifest Cit aud Acit is the Cause ; with 
manifest Cit aud Acit is the effect'—the very same Brahman remaining 
one and the same all throughout. 

The real implications of this will be discussed below. [ Pp. 71 ff ] 

Other objections in this connection, will be dealt with below. ( See 
under the Section : “Refutation of Objections against Brahma-Karana- 
Vada). 
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Brahman is subject to Transformation, but not to Changes 

(10) Further Reflection* on the ‘ParinuniW and ‘Nirvikaratva’ 

of Brahman. 

As pointed out above (P. 60', one of the most formidable difficulties 
that Monotheistic Systems of the Vedanta have to face is regarding the 
Doctrine—essential to their theoiy that the Universe is real and an effect 
of Brahman—that Brahman, as the Cause, is actually, and not ouly 
apparently, transformed into the form of the Universe of soulsand matter, 
yet Himself remains untransformed or unchanged. Thus, Brahman is 
‘Parii^Hm’ or transformable, yet ‘Nirvikara’ or unchangeable. 

(i) The Problem of Reconciling 'Transformation' with 
‘Unchangeable ness’. 

Now, Transformation or Paritiflnia, and 'Change’ or ‘Vikara’ are 
practically synonyms. Or, rather, ‘Pannnma’ is a kind of 1 Vikara’, and as 
such ‘Parinama’ essentially iuvolves changes For example, when a lump 
of clay, the cause, is transformed into the form of a clay-jar, an effect, then 
the lump of clay essentially and unavoidably changes. That is, for 
example, it gives up its former, original black colour, round form and 
soft state, aud becomes red in colour, oblong in shape and hard, due to 
being burnt in the furnace and the like. Further, its fuuctiom also change. 
As a mere lump, it cannot function as a water-jug ; but as ajar it cau. 

Of course, here the Advaitaor Monistic Schools of the Vedanta would 
say that such changes of colour, shape, state, function aud so ou do uot 
at all constitute real changes—as he r e the substance ‘clay’ does not change. 
It is the same clay that is present in the lump or the cause; it is the same 
clay that is present in the jar or the effect—so, what change is there? 
Hence, the so-called changes of colour, form, state, function aud the like 
are not real changes at all. 

These are mere matters of words, as stated by Scriptures them¬ 
selves : — 

(s-vtf) 

“The effects are mere names, due to words—the clay alone is real.” 

This, in fact, is Vivarta-Vsda or Doctrine of Apparent or Illusory 
transformation of the Advaita Vedanta Schools. The Advaita-Yadis, in 
fact, have no difficulty iu this connection, as according to them, there is 
really r.o problem of creation at all, Brahman being no Creator at all. So, 
here there is no question as to how Brahman can be ‘Parijiami’ and 
‘Nirvikara’: subject to transformation, yet unebaugeabie, at the same time* 
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But according to the Monotheistic Schools, as we Gave seen, creation 
is a real, a very real act on the part of Brahman (Pp 20, 56 ). So, the 
Monotheistic Vedantists have to solve here the apparently insoluble 
problem as to how Brahman can be ‘Parinami’, yet ‘Nirvikara ;—subject 
to transformation, yet unchangeable, at one and the same time. 

(ii) Worldly Analogic! for the Same. 

Very ingenious, indeed, are the analogies given by Scriptures :— 

mi | 

fosq; i’’ 

( gt^qf^ ) 

Here three analogies have been giveu :— 

(i) Analogy of a spider, A spider weaves, the web out of itself— 
the web being its effect—yet itself remains unchanged. 

(ii) The earth produces herbs out of itself, yet itself remains 
unchanged. 

(iii) A living person produces hair and nails out of himself, yet 
himself remains unchanged. 

In all these cases, we find that the cause in question produces an 
effect yet itself remains unchanged and untrausformed. And it is 
asserted by the Monotheistic Vedantists that all these Scriptural instances 
clearly and definitely prove the possibility of “Paripama" or transformation 
without ‘Vikara’ or change on the part of the 'Parin9mi’ or the cause. 

The analogy given by ^nkaptlia is, as stated (P. 61, 67), of a person, 
in whom ‘manhood’ is inherent from the very beginning, but when he is a 
child, it remains unmanifest or potential in him ; again, when he grows 
to be a youth, it is manifested fully in him ; yet he does not change, but 
remains the very same person, all throughout. 

In the very same manner, it is held by the Monotheistic Vedantists, 
that Brahman is transformed into the Universe of souls and matter, yet 
Himself remains unchanged. In the very same manner. Brahman has Jlva- 
Jagat in Him in an unmanifest, potential form, during Pralaya or 
Dissolution ; again, manifests the same in an actual form during Sr$i or 
■Creation. Yet He remains the very same Brahman all throughout. 

(tii) Transcendental and Empirical Standpoints. 

Now, all the above analogies are quite plausible from the Empirical 
-standpoint i.e. from the standpoint of the world. But these do not fit 
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in, really, in the case of Brahman from the Transcendental 
standpoint. 

Why, and what, exactly, is the distinction, in the Monotheistic 
Systems of the Vedanta, between the ‘Empirical’and the ‘Transcendental’ ? 
(See the Section on “Creation from Two Standpoints", included under the 
Section ou “Refutation of the Seventh Objection against Brahma-Karaga- 
VAda”.) The empirical standpoint is the standpoint from the side of the 
effect : the uuiverse of souls and matter. The transcendental standpoint is 
the standpoint from the side of the cause : Brahman. The empirical 
standpoint is not totally false, as held by the Advaita School, but only 
partial or incomplete. )See under the Section on “Concluding Remarks : 
Dilavada aud Karmavnda’’ under the general heading “Refutation of the 
Seventh Objection against Brahma-K.Arana-Vada’\) 

Now, from tlie empirical standpoint, the above examples may serve 
their purpose. For, from this standpoint, the main question is as to 
whether the same Brahman is always there or not, under all 
circumstances, during Creation as well Dissolution, aud uot as to whether, 
Brahman is subject to any change of states, or not. 

From this standpoint, alone lias Brahman been said to have 
transformation ( Pp. 21), 30, 32 ) and manifestation ( P. 18, 36 ) above. 

In fact, if you come to think of it, all the above examples do indicate 
changes of forms and functions, though not of the essence. Thus, a 
spider before weaving out threads and after it, must, of necessity, be of two 
forms, though itself, untransformed and unchanged. In the same manner, 
the sprouting out of the herbs does effect a change in the broad bosom of 
Mother Earth. Jn the very same manner, the sprung up hairs and nails, 
undoubtedly, change the form of that person to that extent— for, who can 
fail to note the distinction between a head full of flowing curly locks, and 
a bald head—though this cannot change liis nature v 

(iv) Differences of Forme and Functions Constitute Real 

Differences. 

And, here, the same question again arises : Are distinctions of forms 
and functions real distinctions? As we have seen (P. 71', according to 
the Advaita or Monistic Schools, the answer is in the negative ; while 
according to the Monotheistic Schools, it is in the affirmative. In fact, 
according to the Monotheistic Schools, Brahman, on the one hand, and 
Jiva-Jagat, on the other, differ only in forms aud functions, and not in 
essence—yet they are finally different so far. (See below the Section on 
“The Relation between Brahman, Jiva aud Jagat.” Also the Section on the 
“Concept of Individuality” P. 43.) 

10 
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Hence, it is that in the above analogies there being distinctions 
of forms and functions, there are real distinctions between the prior 
and the later states. Thus, the spider changes its form and function, 
though not nature, when it weaves a web out of itself. The earth 
also, does so when its herbs spring forth on it. A person also does so, 
wheu his hair and nails issue forth in him. Again, there is, undoubtedly, 
a difference, as regards forms and functions, between the prior hairless 
and ‘nail-less’ form of the individual, and the later form, full of hair 
and nails. F.nally, who can deny that the five year old Rama is vastly 
different in forms and functions, from the twenty-five year old Rama ? 

Thus, in all the above examples, we find that the object iu question 
changes its forms and functions, though not nature or essence. 

Now, on the ground of the above aualogies, we have to say that 
Brahman in His Casual State, is different from Brahman in His Effected 
State. 


(v) ‘State 1 Implies ‘Change' 

In fact, the very term 'State’ ordinarily implies a kind of difference, 
a kind of change from previous existence. For example, we speak of 
‘unripe* state and ‘ripe’ state in the case of a fruit. This implies that the 
fruit changes from being unripe to being ripe. Here, although the fruit 
is the same, yet the change from unripeness to ripeness is a real change on 
its part according to the interpretation of the Monotheistic Vedantists 
themselves. Again, we speak of a man being in a ‘healthy’ state and in an 
‘unhealthy’ state ; in all ‘angry 1 state, in a state of‘fear’ and so on. Here 
the physical states of ‘health‘disease’ and the rest, as well as the mental 
states of ‘anger’, ‘fear’ and the rest all equally imply physical or mental 
changes on the part of the person concerned, although, naturally, he 
himself remains the same person a'.l throughout- the same Rama being 
now healthy, now unhealthy, now angry, now afraid and so on. Thus, 
it does not require much argumentation to prove that the very conception 
of a ‘state’ is a conception of ‘change.’ 

Now, we have spoken of Brahman as having two ‘states’. Thus, 
first in His Causal State, He contracts His Cit and Acit {saktis within 
Himself, and Cit and Acit, theu, remain in Him as His potential, 
unmanifest Joaktis or Gunas. This is called the ‘Unmauifest State’ of 
Brahman. Then, secondly, in His Effected State, He expands His Cit 
and Acit £aktis out of Himself ; and Cit and Acit, then, are manifested 
as Jlvas aud Jagat. This is called the ‘Manifest State’ of Erahman. 

(vi) Brahman can have ‘States’ only Empirically. 

But all these are, and can be, true only from the empirical standpoint. 
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from the standpoint of the Jivas, from a partial or incomplete standpoint. 
Thus, if we, as imperfect Jivas, try to conceive of God as a Creator, we 
naturally do so on the basis of Analogy. And, on this very common basis, 
we conceive of Him as shown above, as contracting and expanding His 
Gu^as and laaktis, non-manifesting and manifesting the same, non- 
transforming and transforming Himself into the form of the Universe of 
Souls and Matter and so on. In this way, we apply all these empirical 
terms to Him in our honest and loving efforts to grasp Him from our 
standpoint. 

And, the Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta have given due 
importance and value to such honest and loving attempts on our part to 
conceive of God as our Creator. That is why, in all the Monotheistic 
Schools of the Vedanta, the two states of Bralimau, His Cansal and 
Unmauifest, and His Effected or Manifest States are repeatedly spoken of 
(P. 61;. 


(vii) Brahman can have no States Transcendentally. 

However, can we really take the Monotheistic Vedantists to be so 
short-sighted, so lacking in comprehension, so worldly-minded as not to 
realise that Brahman cannot, from the transcendental staud-poiut, have 
any ‘states' or ‘changes’ at all ? Do they not themselves insist ou Brahman 
being absolutely ‘Nirvikara’ or ‘Unchangeable’ f So, how can such 
a Brahman be now umnaniiest and now manifest; now contracted, 
now expanded ; now latent, now patent ; now potential, now actual, now 
destroying, now creating ? 

Here the Monotheistic Vt dantists have to say either that these states 
of manifestation and nou-mauifestatiou are not states of change ; or, that 
these states of manifestation and non-manifestation are states of change. 
But if they accept the first alternative, then, their own fundamental 
Doctrine—that Brahman and Jiva-Jagat, like any cause and effect, are 
identical in essence, yet different in forms, qualities, powers and functions 
will fall to the ground. Thus, as shown above (P. 73), it is absolutely essential 
for the Monotheistic Vedantists to hold that the difference in forms, 
qualities, powers and functions do constitute a real kind cf difference. 
Otherwise, their Theories will be just the same as the Advaita Theories 
— for according to both the Monistic (Advaitaj and Monotheistic Schools, 
Brahman and Jiva-Jagat are identical in Svarupa or essence ; though 
different iu forms, qualities, powers, and functions. But while the 
Monistic Schools hold that differences in forms, qualities, powers and 
functions are only apparent, and, by no means, real kinds of differences, so 
that there is really no difference or ‘Bheda’ at all between Brabman and 
Jiva-Jagat ; the Monotheistic Schools hold that these do constitute real 
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kinds of differences, so that there is a real kind of difference or ‘Bbeda’, 
no less, between Brahman and Jlva-Jagat ( P. 43}. In this way, the 
Monotheistic Vedautists cannot accept the first of the above two 
alternatives that differences of states, are not real differences or states of 

change. 

In the same manner, they cannot, also, accept the second of the 
two alternatives, mentioned above,—for, if they accept the states of 
manifestation and non-manifestation as states cf change, they cannot, 
according, to their own Theories of the ‘Nirvikaratva’ of Brahman, take 
these to be belonging to Brahman actually, or, from the transcendental 
standpoint. 

In fact, as shown above ( P. 75) and also as referred to below. 
Brahman cannot have any change of states at all. iSee below under 
the Section on “Paradox of ‘Fully’ and ‘Wholly’,” included under 
the General Section on “Refutation of the Fifth Objection against 
Brahma-Karana-Vada” ; also the Sections on “How can a Whole play 
with its Parts i’ and “How can 1,11a be reconciled with Jlva-Karmas ?” 
included uuder the General Section ou : “Refutation of the Sixth 
Objection against Brahma-Karatja-Vada”.) 

(viii) Brahman’s Activity or Lila 

Even if He be taken to be an Active Being or ‘Sakriya’ (Pp. 2, 56), 
His Activity cannot involve any change on Ills part. So, He can have only 
that kind of Activity which involves no change ou His part at all. And, 
there is only one such kind of Activity, which, as distinct from all other 
kinds of Activity, does not spring from a motive or feeling of want, does 
not aim at an end or unattained object, does not involve any means or 
efforts to do something, does not imply any change or passing from the 
state of non-having to that of having, and so on. And, this one, unique, 
wonderful kind of Activity is ‘Lila’. That is why, all the Schools of the 
Vedautists—also the Monistic or Advaita Schools from the ‘Vyavaharika* 
or empirical standpoint—take the Creative Act of Brahman as a Divine 
Sport or ‘Lila’. ( P. 52-53. See below under the Section on “Refutation 
of the Sixth Objection against Brakma-KSrana-Vada ’’) 

This Divine Lila has no ‘beginning’, no ‘end’, no ‘now’, no ‘then’, 
no‘this’, no‘that* ; no change of stales, no efforts, no activities of any 
kind whatsoever. So, why call it an ‘Activity’ at all— it is ‘Essence’, it is 
‘Existence’, it is ‘Eternity’, that simply “ s”, and never ‘Becomes.’ ( See 
below the Section on “Real Implications of the Doctrine that Brahman is 
'Nirvikara or without changes, yet transformed into the form of the 
World”, under the Section on “The Refutation of the Seventh Objection 
against Brahma-Karana-Vada.” ) 
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Thus, from the transcendental standpoint, from the standpoint of 
Brahman Himself, from a full or complete standpoint—Creation and 
Dissolution on the part of Brahman do not involve any distinction 
between the prior Causal or Uumauifest State and the later Effected or 
Manifest State at all. 

(h) Brahman is absolutely Unchangeable. 

The question may legitimately be asked here as to why, then, do 
Monotheistic Vedautists not say that straight, instead of repeatedly 
harpiug on the Causal and Effected States of Braliman. The answer is 
that, as pointed out above ( P. 73 ), this they do so from the standpoint 
of the Jivas themselves. Otherwise, why should they emphasise repeatedly 
the ‘Nirvikaratva’ of Brahman ? Otherwise, why should they repeatedly 
refer to the Authority of Scriptures : ( P. 65 ) This very requisition 

of the Scriptuial Authority shows that they were fully conscious that 
the ‘Paripamitva’ of Brahman caunot really be rationally reconciled with 
His ‘Nirvikaratva’—one has to be giveu up. Which one ? Evidently the 
‘Pari^amitva’ of Brahtnau. However much oue may argue, oue can 
never really prove that Brahman is transformed into the form of the 
world, yet remains untransformed ; Brahman is changed as having 
Causal and Effected States, yet remains unchanged. If we do uot take 
Brahman to be ‘Acintya’ or beyond all thinkiug and comprehension, 
as actually done by the 'Acintya-Bhedabheda-Vada; if we hope to 
have an inkling into the real nature of Brahman, ‘Acintya’ or 
incomprehensible to us, but not, surely to Saints and Seers ; if we firmly 
believe that, there being au underlying harmony between ourselves and 
Brabtuan, Brahman is amenable to higher comprehension or Upalabdbi, 
the end of all our ‘Sadhanas’ or Spiritual strivings-then., we have no 
other alternative but to hold that Brahman’s Act of Creation can never 
entail Him to any change of states, like unmauifest and manifest, 
potential and actual, coutracted and expanded. 

(vip Real Nature of Brahman’s Activities. 

On the one hand, the Concept of Activity is rather inconsistent with 
that of au Eternal, Unchangeable Being or Reality, like Brahman, For, 
‘Activity’ implies means and ends, efforts and changes, quite impossible 
on the part of an Unchangeable, Ever-satisfied, Ever-full Being. ( For 
fuller details, see under the Section on “The Refutation of the Sixth 
Objection against Bralima-Karana-Vada” ). On the other hand, however, 
one of the main differences between tbe Monistic and Monotheistic Schools 
of the Vedanta is with regard to the question as to whether Brahman 
ia ‘Ni^kriya’ or without activities, or ‘Sakriya’ or essentially Active. 
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(a Two Main Activities of Brahman : Creation and Emancipation. 

As we have seen ( P. 20 )., according to the Monotheistic Schools, 
the two main Activities of Brahman are ‘Srstf’ and ‘Mukti* : Creation 
and Emancipation. It is asserted here, that ‘Sfsti’ is due to the 
past Sakama-Karmas of the ‘Bubhuksn-jTvas themselves while 
‘Mukti’ is due to the past ar.d present ‘Sadhanas’ of the Mumuksu 
Jivas ( P. 25 ). Brit in chat case, both Creation and Emancipation 
become ‘purposive’ activities. That is, then, we have to say that 
Brahman creates the universe for enabling tbe J»vas to undergo the 
results of their past 'SakSma-Karnias, so that they may finally attain 
Emancipation. ( See below under the Section on “The Refutation of 
the Seventh Objection against Brahma-Karapa-Vada." ) 

(b) The Unique Nature of Divine Activity 

But really speaking, God’s activities cannot be purposive. For, 
‘purpose’ implies a desire for the attainment of something not yet attained; 
and that, evidently, is impossib’e in tbe case of an Ever-Satisfied, Ever- 
Perfect, Ever-Fnll being like Brahman. So, it cannot be said that 
Brahman creates ‘for the sake’ of something or some one else ; just as it 
cannot be said that He creates ‘for the sake’ of His own Self. That is 
why, it has beeu said above that God’s Activity is a ‘Dlla’ or a ‘Sport’, 
the only kind of uon-purposive activity, which is not a mere mechanical 
one. 

Now, what exactly is the nature of such a Divine Activity ? It is 
evidently not a result of any reflection or exertion on His part, like 
jumping or running, on ours. It, thus, has no separate desire behind it, 
no separate effort accompanying it. That is why, it has been said above to 
be Nature itself ( P. 76 ). Take the act of ‘shining’ by the sun. It 
is not preceded by thoughts, not sncceeded by efforts, but is the very 
nature of the sun. This will be discussed in details under the Section on 
Lilavada (See under the Section on “The Refutation of the Sixth 
Objection against Brahma-Karana-vada”). 

But the point to note here specially is the following :— 

It lias been said above that whatever be our imperfect reading of the 
situation from our or the empirical stand-point of the situation. Brahman 
cannot, from His own, or transcendental stand-point be really transformed 
into the form of the Universe of Souls and Matter ,P, 75'. Now, the 
question here is : Does that really mean that there is no real transformation 
at all, no real activity at all, on the part of Brahman, and the Advaita 
or Monistic Vedanta Doctriue of Vivarta or Illusory Transformation 
is the only correct one, instead of the Monotheistic Vedanta Doctrine 
of Paripatna or Actual Transformation 7 
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'e) The Monistic and Monotheistic Schools Differ Quantitatively 

Surely not. As pointed out above, the whole distinction between 
the Monistic and Monotheistic Schools is really a quantitative one (P. 42% 
That is, the whole distinction between the two Schools is that according 
to the Mouistic Schools, Brahman is an Abstract Being with no internal 
distinctions or 'Svagata-Bhedas’ of Gunas and Snktis : Attributes and 
Powers ; while according to the Monotheistic Schools, Brahman is a 
Concrete Being, an Organic Whole with Jiva-Jagat as His Gmja-^aktis or 
internal differences or ‘Svagata-Bhedas’ ( P. 37 . Thus, according to the 
Monotheistic view, Jiva-Jagat are eternally real in Brahman and as 
Brahmau ; yet because of retaining their respective ‘individualities’, are 
not totally identical w'ith Brahmans, as held by the Monotheistic Schools 
— but also different. In this way, Jiva-Jagat arc real, as real as Brahman, 
yet separate realities ''see below under the Section on “The Relation 
between Brahman, JIva and Jagat’’/. 

So far well and good. But still, then, the original question remains 
unanswered : Is‘Transformation or Pariyama’ or ‘Creation’ or Sr§fi’ real 
on the part of Brahman ? If not, how can He be ‘Parinaini’ and ‘Jagat- 
Srastf and Mukti-Datr and ‘Sakriya’—subject to transformation, the Sole 
Creator and Emancipator of the Universe of Souls and Matter,and capable 
of activities as held by the Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta ? 

(d) The Concept of ‘Divine Transformation.’ 

Now, let us first take ‘Faripatna’ or tlie question of ‘Transformation’. 
Evidently, from the transcendental stand point or from the standpoint 
of Brahman Himself, there is no question of any new transformation, for 
two reasons. Firstly, there is no question of‘time’ in the case of Brahman; 
so that there cannot be any new transformation into a uew thing on the 
part of Brahuiau, like, the new transformation of a lump of day into a 
new clay-jar, here and now. Secondly, Brahman is in Jiva-Jagat, His 
‘Svagata-Bhedas’ eternally, ju i t as He is ; Jiva-Jagat are in Brahman 
eternally, just as they are ; so that Brahman cannot be transformed into 
Jiva-Jagat anew and assume a new form, like a lump of clay, transformed 
into a clay-jar anew' and assuming a uew form thereby. 

So, what does ’transformation' mean here really ? It means that 
Brahman is eternally present in Jiva-Jagat, as a substanoe is eternally 
present in its qualities and powers, a whole in its parts, a cause in its 
effects. Yet Jiva-Iagat, Cit-Acit are only two amongst His numerous 
‘Svagata-Bheda’s and are, thus, quantitatively different from Brahmau 
( Pp. 36, 41 ). Brahmau is, thus, “fully" present in each of His infinite 
numbet of ‘Svagata-Bhedas’—but not “wholly’’ exhausted in any one of 
these. ( See below under the Section “Real Implications of the Doctrine 
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that Brahman is Nirvikara or without changes, yet transformed into the 
form of the Universe”, under the Section on “Refutation of the Fifth 
Objection against Brahma-K.Trana-Vida). 

To show this clearly, it. has been said that these ‘Svagata-Bhedas’ 
or Gujias and Saktis are different ‘transformations’ or 'manifestations’ or 
‘aspects', or ‘effects’, or ‘parts’ of Brahman. All these terms are meant 
for showing that all these ‘Svagata-Bhedas’of Brahman, including Jlva- 
Jagat are individually and mutually different from one another > P. 43 \ 
though all are equally ‘Svagata-Bhedas’ of Brahman, and as such, Brahman 
Himself qualitatively. Otherwise, it might have been thought that all being 
equally‘Svagata Bhedas’, are absolutely identical. Just as the different 
transformations or manifestations of a lump of clay, viz. a clay-jar, a clay- 
glass, a clay plate and so on are mutually different, though all are clay in 
essence-here the terms ‘transformation and manifestation’ bear ordinary 
meanings of actual change of states—so the different transformations and 
manifestations of Brahman, viz. jTva, Jagat and so on, are mutually 
different, though all are Brahman in essence—here, the terms 
‘transformation and manifestation’ do not bear ordinary meanings of 
actual chaugfc of states at all. 

In this way, the Monotheistic Vedanta Doctrine of ‘Pariijama’ 
has a real value and validity from the dualistic-nondualistic standpoint 
of Monotheistic Vedanta. 

(e) The Concept of Divine Activity 

But, then, what meaning can ‘Creation’ and ‘Destruction'have here ? 
For, if Jive-Jagat be eternally in Brahman as His ‘Svagata-Bhedas’ 
or Gunas and 6akti«, they cannot be created or destroyed. Also, if 
Brahman has no change of states, no expansion or manifestation and 
contraction or non-manifestation, then Creation and Dissolution cannot 
be taken to be expansion or manifestation of His Guyas and 6aktis ; 
and contraction or non-manifestation of the same. So, what exactly are 
‘Sfsti-Pralaya’, ‘Creation-Dissolution’ according to the Monotheistic 
Schools ? 

In the same manner, how can Brahman be conceived to be creating 
Jiva according to their past Sakama-Karinas ; again, emancipating them 
according to their ‘Sadhanas’ or spiritual efforts ? The JIvas, being in 
Brahman cannot be veiled by Ajnana or Ignorance. So, how is ‘Bandha’ 
or Bondage at all possible in their cases f 

These are nothing but Sport or Lila on the part of God as 
explained above ( Fp. 52-53 ). Liiavada will also be explained and in 
details below ( See the Section on “The Refutation of the Sixth objection 
against Brahma-Karaga-Vada”). 
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Now, what is this Divine Sport ? It is an expression of Prema and 
Ananda : Love and Bliss. So, it is a kind of loving, blissful Play (Pp. 
50-52 ). But what is a Play ? It is something opposed to the stern 
realities and the stark facts of life. In love and bliss, it soars high up the 
hard crust of the earth, and makes up a dream-world of its own. That is 
why, make-belief constitutes the very Core of a ‘Play.’ But such a make- 
belief does not make the Play false by any means—that beiug its very 
nature. E. G. when a boy plays with soldiers, when a girl plays with 
dolls, when a grown-up plays chess — all such plays involve make-belief. 
Even games like foot-ball aud the like, involve make-belief in the sense 
that the players are in a special world of their own, for the time beiug, 
above their every-day, ordinary humdrum existence. Otherwise, there is 
no play at all. 

So, the Divine Play also involves make-belief, in a thousand times 
sweeter, more wonderful, more enchanting way. Here, God plays with 
His own Self—with His‘Svagata-Bhedas’, with His entire Self or Utna 
( P. 47 ). So, here. He separates, as if, certain Jivas from Himself; again, 
unites them with Himself. These ’separating' and ‘uniting’, are, of 
course, not actual acts on His part. For, how can He actually separate the 
Jtvas, ever-united with Him ? How can He actually re-unite the Jivas, 
never separated from Him even momentarily ? Hence, here, He lovingly 
aud joyfully plays hide and seek, so to speak, with Himself—as if 
separating the Jivas from Himself, as if re-uniting them with Himself 
(P.52;. In the ordinary philosophical language, this is called ‘Creation*, 
this is called‘Dissolution’; this is called ‘Bondge’, this is called ‘Salvation . 
All these are make-belief plays on Bralimau’s part, and such a make- 
belief, as pointed out above, being the very essence of a play, such plays 
on the part of Brahman are real, very real, constituting, as they do, the 
very nature of Brahman Himself. 

In this way, really, from the transcendental standpoint, jTva-Jagat 
are never created, never destroyed, never manifested, never unmanifested, 
never bound, never freed - they being always there, always in Brahman, 
as His ‘Svagata-Bhedas’. Still, Brahman is always playing with Himself, 
playing with His Para-6akti Um5, playing with His Svagata-Bhedas', 
playing with the Jivas ( Pp. 52: 53 ). But what does He play, how does 
He play? He plays here the sweetest of all plays -He plays hide-anch 
seek, with Himself-this is the ‘what’ of His Play. He seemingly separates 
and re-unites Himself with Himself— this is the‘how’of His Play. In 
this way, although here there are no actual separation aud re-union, 
creation and dissolution, bondage and emancipation—yet all these, 
seemingly happen in the process of His Play, and, though ‘seeming’, are, 

11 
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as such, real, as real as the Play itself, constituting, as they do, the Play 
itself. 

That is why, let us repeat, 'Divine Play’ is the only possible 
explanation as to how au Unchangeable Being can be Creator and 
Emancipator, or responsible for ‘Sfsti and Mukti’, generally supposed to 
be the two fundamental activities of Brahman. 

(f) ‘Sakriyatva’ of Brahman, or the Doctrine that Brahman 
is an Active Agent. 

It has been said above that the acts of creating and destroying, 
binding and emancipating on the part of Brahman are not acts in the 
ordinary senses of the terms, being only a ‘Lila’ or a Sport on His part 
(P.81;. It has also been said that even this Sport or Play is not an 
activity iu the ordinary sense of the term, but Nature itself ( P. 76). 
So, the question, naturally arises : How, then, can Brahman be called 
'Sakriya* or an Active Agent ? This ‘Sakriyatva’ of Brahman is another 
fundamental point of distinction between the Monistic and Monotheistic 
Schools of the Vedanta. 

As pointed out above (P. 76\ if any activity be at all possible on the 
part of Brahman, it is ‘Lila and only ‘Lila’—‘Play,’ and’ only ‘Play.’ But 
the question here is: If this ‘Lila’ or ‘Play’ be the very Nature of 
Brahman, then why call it ‘Activity’ at all ? 

This is necessary, from the Monotheistic standpoint. For, according 
to this standpoint, Creation and Dissolution are real, and not illusory, 
as held by the Monistic Schools. Now, Creation requires a Creator, 
and Creator is, ordinarily, conceived to be au active agent. Hence, to 
show that Creation is real, it has to be shown that this Creator, too, is so. 
So, if it be said that Brahman is ‘Niskriya’ or without activities, 
it might be thought that He is not a Creator and so Creation is not 
a fact. Hence it is insisted on here that Brahman is an active Creator ; 
or, from the transcendental standpoint, He is a Player, and Creation is 
His Phy. 

Now, this Play is, of course. His Nature itself. But it might, as 
well, be called His Activity, to make it clear that He is the Actual 
Creator of the Universe of Souls and Matter. For example, is ‘shining’ 
the nature or an activity of the sun ? Is ‘blowing’ the nature or au activity 
of the wind? Is ‘flowing’ the nature or au activity of a river? Is 
‘blooming’ the nature or an activity of a flower ? ( See under the Section 
on the “Refutation of the Sixth Objection against Brahma-Karapa-Vada", 
and “The Nature of Niskatna-Karmas’’ under the Section on “Refutation 
of the Seventh Objection against Brahma-Karapa-Vada” ) 
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As a matter of fact, in all such cases, there does not seem to be any 
difference between ‘Nature 1 and ‘Activity'. Still, it cannot be denied that 
here there does exist a reference to an activity of some kind, as distinct 
from other cases. For example, when Brahman is called, Saccid&nanda, 
( P 21), or ‘Ekamevadvitlya” (Pp. 36—38), these characteristics of being 
‘Existence, Consciousness and Bliss’, ‘One only, without a second,” have 
no reference to any activity of any kind whatsoever. But when Brahman 
is called "SraRfr-Patf-Hartr-Moksadatr”— Creator-Maintainer-Destroyer- 
Emancipator—these characteristics do have a reference to activities of 
some kind. Thus, as distinct from the first kind of‘Static Characteristics', 
the second kind of ‘Dynamic’ Characteristics’, may be termed as 
‘Activities.’ 

In this sense, alone, is Brahman ‘Sakriya’ : but not in the sense of, 
doing something anew, assuming a new state, changing or being 
transformed into something else, creating a new effect, aiming at an 
unattained end, resorting to selected means, and exerting Himself. 

Thus, the Vedantic Brahman is simply ‘Being’ and never 
‘Becoming.’ If this be properly understood, then it does not matter at 
all as to what particular characteristics we want Him to possess or 
what particular functions we want Him to perform. It does not also 
matter at all as to how, finally, we conceive of Him—in a Monistic or in 
a Monotheistic Way—for, as both the Schools equally agree as regards 
the above fundamental characteristic of Brahman, their differences are 
not so irresolvable, as ordinarily thought. 


VI Bradman’s Body 

(1) Non-physical Bodies and Worlds. 

The concept of Body is ordinarily associated with a lower, physical 
stage of existence ; and the state of Moksa is taken to be a bodiless one, 
when the Atman, freed from the shackles of a physical body and a 
physical world, is manifested fully in its real nature or essence. But in 
Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta, a distinction is drawn between 
physical and non-physical bodies. It is wrong to hold, it is pointed out 
here, that bodies and worlds are necessarily physical. Of course, during 
the stage of Bondage, the soul, due to its past Sakama-Karmas or selfish 
works, comes to be associated, so to speak, with a physical body and be 
born in a physical world- But there are such things as bodies of the freed 
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souls, and tbe world of Brahmau which they attain. These cannot, 
evidently, be physical. So, non-physical bodies and worlds have to be 
admitted. 

Hence, Brahman, too, is conceived as possessing a divine, non¬ 
physical Body and residing in a divine. Dou-physical World. 

(.) Objection against the Doctrine of Divine Body ! Anthropomorphism 

The question may be asked, here, as to the legitimacy and desirability 
of this conception of a non-physical bodj’. It may be thought that this 
conception is much too Anthropomorphic, and unwarrantably makes tbe 
states of Bondage and Release similar in nature, differing ouly in quantity, 
and not in quality. But really speaking, it may be legitimately thought, 
that Atman or the Self is without any body and without any connection 
with the physical world. So, why should a Body and a World be suddenly 
tagged on even to the Supreme Self, who is described in the Scriptures 
as one infinite mass of knowledge, totally non-physical, non-gross, non¬ 
limited ? 


(ii) Refutation of the Charge of Anthropomorphism 

In reply, it may be pointed out that the concept of Anthromorphism 
is the common concept of not cnly Religion, but also more or less of all 
human studies. For, human studies are necessarily studies through human 
minds, the results of which are expressed in human terms. So, how can 
we ever go beyond human conceptiou and human concepts ? In the case 
of Religion, specially, that being mainly an emotional study, our hearts 
have to be satisfied. That is why, a sublime kind of Anthropomorphism 
is essential to it. The God of Religion is conceived as a God of Infinite, 
Beauty, Grace, Charm, Serenity, Sublimity- But all these we cannot 
think of without the idea of Personality, nay, Anthropomorphism. 
We cannot ordinarily conceive of God from the strictly Monothe : stic 
standpoint without, at the same time, thinking of Him e. g. as a 
Golden Person, Vast and and High, infinitely Bright, shining like a 
thousand suns, spreading around Infinite Beauty, Bliss and Glory. 
Hence, it is but natural for tbe devotees to ascribe an absolutely non¬ 
physical body to the Lord. Abo, though God is really Omnipresent, 
yet for the reasons stated above, He is conceived to be residing in 
Brahma-loka, the World of Brahman. Thus, the ascription of a Body 
and a Residence to tbe Supreme Lord from the human standpoint seems 
necessary for the clearest conceptiou and fullest satisfaction of the 
worshippers. Just as we cannot conceive of a Loving, Amorous, Playful, 
Blissful God as all alone, but has to think also of His Companion 
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( See above P. 47 ), so alsa we cannot conceive of a Beautiful, Bright, 
God as without a Body and an Abode. 

(iiil I hei»m Itself >» Anthropomorphic 

The charge of Anthropomorphism is a common charge against 
Theistic Systems. In fact, in one sense, Theism itself is anthropomorphic 
through and through, as when we ascribe all good qualities, powers and 
activities to God, these are “good" according to our human standards only. 
So, as poiuted out above, we have tried to catch God, so to speak, in the 
small net of our humau ideas aud human wolds, with what success and 
what truth, God only knows. This has led some pessimists to 
assert that our Theology is wholly a subjective creation, a mere figment 
of imagination, with no objective truth or basis behind. Hence, they 
assert, as God has created man in His own image, so man, too, has 
taken revenge on God by creating God in his own image. 

(iv) Indian View : Objective Anthropomorphism or that 
of the WUe*and the Pure- 

But Indian Theologists are never so pessimistic. To them, Religion 
is not subjective, but fully objective. The fact that all knowledge is 
knowledge through human ideas and all expressions of the same are 
expressions through human words—has nothing to do here. For, to 
think of that is to make all knowledge eternally doomed to sheer 
subjectivism ; as, then, no real, absolute knowledge will be at all possible 
and even all scientific knowledge will be merely subjective. So, Indian 
Philosophers boldly hold that human necessity and Divine Necessity 
exactly tally with each other. That is, if from the human standpoint, 
it is necessary for us to endow God with certain characteristics, from the 
Divine standpoint, God is actually endowed with the very same 
characteristics. Why ? For, has not God created man in His own image ? 
That is why, when man, too, in his turn, creates God in his own image, 
that is not a groundless, empty, subjective image, but nothing but the 
objective Image of G:d Himself. 

Of course, it goes without saying that this human conception 
must be "human” iu the truest sense of the term ; that is, the 
conception of one whose mind is pure, iutellect sharp, emotiou deep, 
insight profound ; in a word, the conception of a Sfldhaka, of a R$i, 
of a Drasta, of a Seer, of a Saint, of a Sage. That is why. in Bharatiya* 
Sadbana, Citta-^uddhi or purification of the mind has been giveu so 
much importance as the very first step in the Great Spiritual Sojourn 
without which there cannot any light of Knowledge or Devotion at 
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all in the mind of the Mumuksu, or the aspirer after Salvation. Just as 
the real beauty and glory of the sun cannot be duly reflected on a dirty 
mirror, so the real nature of Brahman, too, caunot be truly reflected on 
an impure mind. But what is known by real Sadhakas by their pure 
minds and sincere hearts does, indeed, represent the objective nature of 
Brahman, at least partially, at least negatively, indicating what He is 
not, if not fully, what He is. 

iv) Necessity for such a Concept of Divine Body 

Hence, according to the Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta, the 
ascription of a Body and an Abode to Brahman is not only a subjective 
necessity from the human standpoint, hut also an objective necessity 
from the Divine one. That is, it is not only necessary from the 
standpoint of Religion, as shown above, but also true from the standpoint 
of Metaphysics. Metaphysically, the conception of a Theistic God 
is that of a Concrete Being, an Organic Whole of an infinite number of 
attributes, and powers. All these naturally require a Substratum, aud 
that is the Body of God. In this case, of course, the Self and the Body 
are identical ; yet Body has to be separately taken for showing His 
Concrete Nature, viz. that within His own Self, He has internal 
differences or Svagata-Bhedas, which, without jeopardising His unity and 
universality, yet prove that He is not an Abstract Whole, ( Nirvisesa ) 
but a Concrete Whole ( Savisesa ), with th« fullest and richest content of 
numerous Gupas, 6aktis, Arpsas : Attributes, Powers, Parts. 

The conception of the Abode of Brahman : Biahma-loka, also, 
implies the same thing. Ordinarily, an abode is wider than and outside 
the person residing in it. But evidently this is impossible in the case of 
Brahman, for, there cannot be any thing wider than and outside the 
Omnipresent Brahman. So, here too, the Brahma-loka is identical 
with Brahman Himself. Still for the reasons stated just above. Brahman 
has to be taken as residing in a place befitting His Nature. 

In fact, all the theistic conceptions that seem rather strange, 
self-contradictory or anthropomorphic, viz. the conception of ‘Para-6akti 
( P. 44 ), of Body and Abode aud the like, are necessary to the very 
theistic conception of God as a Concrete Whole, a Being that is 
Full aud Perfect, Coherent and Harmonious, not by denying differences, 
but by transmuting the same. 

(2) Divine Body- 

The possession of a body ordinarily implies the experiencing of 
pleasures aud paius on the part of the soul connected with it. So, the 
doubt may be raised here as to whether the Body of Brahman or Siva also 
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involves such a “Bhoga” or experiencing of pleasures and pains on the 
part of Brahmau, no less. 

Of what kind is the Body of Siva ? What is the fortu of Siva, the 
Supreme Brahman ? According to his sectarian view, Srikautha 
propounds Brahman or Siva to be of a supremely auspicious form, with 
three eyes ( Trilocaua black and twany ( K^sya Piligala \ and the 
like. (B. 29) 


(i Divine Body involves no Bhoga 

But such a Body or a Form does not involve any “Bboga” on His 
part. For, “Bhoga"' is the result of Sakama-Karmas or selfish acts cone 
with a desire for the results thereof. According to th? fundamental 
Daw of Karma, such Karmas have Karma-Phalas or appropriate results, 
which lead inevitably to Karma-PhaJa-Bhoga or which have to be 
experienced- But where there is no Sakama-Karma, there is naturally 
no Bhoga. Here, evidently, there cannot be any Sakama-Karina in the 
case of Brahman ; so, here the Body of Bralnnau is soinethiug that is 
not due to Karinas, as in the case ofthejivas or individual souls who 
are born auew each time, according to their past Sakama-Karmas, 
But He voluntarily assumes such a Body, and so, His case is quite 
different. (See below under the Section : “Refutation of the Seventh 
Objection against Brahma-Karaya-Vada”). 

ft( I ( ) 

fii) Objection against the Doctrine of Divine Body 

Here an objection may be raised as follows :— 

BWftwftR <R$5^1Tfq I £^T- 

FtRTq: i” (? 

It may be objected that even if the Bord assumes a Body voluntarily, 
yet He cannot escape the consequences of possessing a body. IS- G, 
whether one touches fire voluntarily or uou-voluutarily, one cannot 
escape from burning. 


<i : i> Refutation 

As usual, 6rikaytha refutes this objection ou grounds of both 
Authority aud Reason, thus :— 
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^ qfaqi^qfa i ?nf sjft-HRHPr*rc*!iT h gf^ 
«Tf*Rltl l” ( \-\ W ) .1 

First, Scripture declares that the Lord possesses a body, yet is 
never subject to any faults. Secondly, the reason is that the possession 
of a body shnply cannot by itself lead to the experiencing of pleasures 
and pains. E. G. a piece of paper comes into contact with fire, and the 
fire at ouce burns it; but if water conies into contact with fire, the 
fire cannot burn it. So, the mere coming into contact with fire cannot 
by itself lead to burning, which, really, depends on the nature of the object 
concerned. So, here also Jiva possesses a body. Brahman also does so, 
yet as Jiva and Brahman are different, and the Jiva alone as subject to 
Bhoga, not Brahuian. 

As a matter of fact, the Body of Brahman is also quite different from 
that of the Jiva. 

qm snj jtchj 

q?$R*R faRifa I q^wsns: 

*fNi<l4?iwim fiwfa: f ( > 

The Body of God is non-material, free from sins, old age, death, 
sorrows and the like, assumed voluntarily, sportive and auspicious in 
form and eternal. These marks are not found in the body of the 
Jiva. 

This Ssrlkaptha expliasises again and again in his Bkasya : — 

“fqvfRffRife - qragftr q*R>R! qrq-srai- 

Msr fi* qfdqif^n: i 

T % -gW! ^'k^fq q^* mmq^i-qFWB ^ 

nfqqrcf f ( ) 

The body of the Jiva is subject to sins, old age, death, hunger, thirst, 
and lacks the power of fulfilling desires and translate resolves into action. 
But Brahuiau, though possessed of a body, is yet eternally and absolutely 
free from all sins, old age, sorrows, hunger, thirst, and possesses the 
powers of fulfilling all desires and translating all resolves into action. 

{ Chaud. 8. 1,5.) and is also Supreme Consciousness and Bliss in form. 

In this way, the Body of the Lord is Sat, Cit, Auanda-Supreme 
Existence, Consciousness and Bliss in essence ; purely non-physical, and 
totally devoid of all mundane states and characteristics. In fact, it is the 
very self of Brahman, as pointed out above, and thus, possesses all His 
Supreme Glory and Grandeur. Finally, it is His Para-6akti UmS, the 
emblem of Infinite Beauty, Bliss, Brightness (P. 47). 
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(3) Brahman’* assumption of Forms for the sake of Devotees 

Besides His own Eternal Form, Brahman, for favouring His 
devotees, also assumes various Forms on various occasions. The following 
may be cited as a few examples 

sr&fTFsr TrlnrRT ^ tfwsratfir ^ ^ fqrfa:, 

hhict. fswwi fouft 

I” ( \-l-Rl ) 

In Chandogya Upauisad ( 1. 6.-), there is a Mantra regarding “a 
Golden Person inside the sun.” Now, according to tlic Vedfmtists, this 
Golden Person is none but Brahman Himself. 

But, here an objection may be raised as to how an Unlimited Being, 
like Brahman can reside inside a limited object like the suy. To 
this. Jjrikantha replies by saying that although the Supreme Lord is 
the Substratum of all and Immanent in all, yet He can reside very 
well inside the disc of the suu, for, He assumes such 21 form for favouring 
His devotees. 

gqRFTI-^TSlf^: I HgWTRTT W-ti ^gSTOFli ^q 1HT- 

qfor<frfa g^qHHrfB^d T ( w** ) 

lu Kathopanisad { 4. 12— 13 ), there is a reference to the “Angustha- 
Matra-Furusa”, or a Person of the size of a thumb. This, too, is taken by 
the Vedfmtists to stand for none else but the Lord. Now, here, too, a 
question naturally arises as to how the Vast and the Great God can ever be 
of the size of a thumb merely. And, the solution offered, too, is just the 
same, viz. that the Supremely Merciful Lord resides inside the hearts of 
men, aud heuce has to assume a very small form for pleasing Ilis 
devotees aud enabling them to worship Him in a convenient, easy way. 

(i) Reciprocity of God and Man ! The Concept of Grace 

In Monotheistic Doctrines, this Concept of Grace docs, indeed, 
cccupy a central position. According to this theory, just as the devotee is 
incomplete without God, so God, too, is incomplete without the devotees. 
As the devotees call God to them, so God, too, calls the devotees 
incessantly to Him. So, for pleasing and helping His devotees, the 
All-Merciful God lovingly assumes various forms to suit tlieir tastes aud 
capacities. These Forms, arising out of the Infinite Oceau of bliss aud 
beauty, may come aud go, but arc not, for that reason, empty bubbles, 
transitory and elusive. On the contrary, they represent the cream of 
God’s Essence of Love and Mercy. Love seeks to please others ; Mercy, 
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save others. These pleasing and saving are, as pointed out above (P. 23,, 
essential characteristics of Brahman, whose very nature, as a Concrete 
Whole, is to be connected by an unbreakable bond of sweet intimacy and 
loving communion with another,— for, a Theistic God cannot be couceived 
to be Alone, in His lonely Majesty, Sublime Self-completeness and Cold 
Indifference. Hence the assumption of such Forms for pleasing and 
saving His devotee—His other self—is quite justifiable from the theistic 
standpoiut. 


VI Sources of the Knowledge of Brahman 

(1) Three Sourcet of Knowledge 

Ordinarily, both in Eastern and Western Systems of Philosophy, 
three sources of valid knowledge have been recognised, viz. Perception, 
Inference and Authority. 

Perception is regarded as Immediate Knowledge, or knowledge 
that we gain immediately or directly through our sense-organs or 
mind. Accordingly, there are two kinds of Perception: External 
and Internal. External Perception is Perception, by our sense-organs, 
of the attributes and the like, of external objects. Thus, there are, 
five kinds cf External Perception through the five kinds of sense-organs, 
viz., Visual, Auditory, Tactual, Olfactory and Gustatory, through 
the eye, the ear, the skin, the nose and the tongue respectively. 
These reveal the characteristics of the objects, viz. colour, sound, touch, 
smell and taste, respectively. Again, there is a kind of Internal Perception 
by the mind, called Introspection in Western Psychology, revealing the 
mental states and processes of thinking, feeling and willing. 

Inference is Mediate Knowledge where we take a leap from the 
known to the unknown, from premises to conclusions. E. G. from the 
known fact of smoke, we infer about the unknown fact of fire. 

Authority or Testimony is knowledge through reliable works or 
persons, aud so, this, too is Mediate Knowledge. 

Now, whenever there is a question of valid knowledge, there is 
naturally a question of the sources of the same. So, in the ease of this 
fundamental knowledge of Brahman, the question is : How can we come 
to know of Brahmau ? Can He be known through the above three 
ordinary sources of Knowledge ? Or, are there some special means of 
knowing Him ? The Vedanta View is that Brahman can be known 
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through Scriptures or Astras and all the Vedantists take special pains to 
establish this point in details. 

(2) Scripture as the Means of Knowing Brahman 

In the third Shtra of the First Chapter, Brahman has been described 
as "^astra-Yoni"—“6astra-YoiHtvat° ( Br. Sii. 1-1-3). This means that 
Scripture is the “Source” of Brahman, or the only means of knowing 
Brahman, amongst the above three ordinary ones. 

(i) Perception, not a Means of Knowing Brahman 

Thus, first, it needs no proof that Brahman is totally beyond the 
rauge of ordinary sense-perception. 

“KtHIWi S^^TT^TT SWRIFt&l} | fagft WIW 

jt swR’ wfircR sra: sF^r^if^rr ftrsr 

^ swfo r ( VW ) 

As usual, here, too, 6rlkantha mainly refers to Scriptural proof, by 
quoting a text from the Upauisads. But, Reason also shows that from 
the very nature of the case. Brahman can never be an objeet of ordinary 
sense-perception. For, it, first, requires seuse-object-contact which is 
impossible here* Secondly, the perceivable object is limited in nature, 
which Brahman is definitely not. 

(ii) Inference, not a Means of Knowing Brahman 

However, it is quite easy to prove that Brahman is not an object 
of ordinary sense-perception, about which there can he and has been 
really no controversy at all. But, attempts have been made at all times 
and in all Systems of Philosophy to prove God’s existence by means of 
Inference. Specially, it is very difficult not to succumb to the temptation 
of having recourse to the common, easy Casual Argument, which strives 
to prove God, the Cause, from the world, the effect, on the basis of the 
universal and necessary Law of Causation thus :— 

All effects are due to causes, like the pots etc., due to the potter etc. 

The world is an effect. 

Therefore, the world is due to a Cause, (viz God). 

But the whole argument has been rejected by ^nkautha in toto 
(Bhasya 1.1.3. ). He points out that the very principle of this argumeut 
is wholly inapplicable to the case of Brahmau. For, the fundamental 
principle of Inference is Aualogy, thus :— 

All men are mortal, like Shyam, Hari etc. 

Ram is a man. 

Ram is mortal. 
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Here, the argument is based on a Double Analogy. First, the Minor Term 
“Ram" indicates a person who is analogous to other similar persons or 
“men”, indicated by the Middle term, the examples being Shyam, Hari etc. 
That is why, it may be argued safely that what is true in the case of 
all other men {viz mortality*, is equally true in the case of Ram, no less. 
Secondly, the Major Term “mortal’’ indicates that Ram’s mortality is 
analogous to the mortality possessed by all other men, viz, Shyam, Hari 
etc. Thus, as a matter of fact, the whole argument implies that Ram, who 
is similar to other men like Shyam, Hari etc , possesses mortality, which is 
similar to the mortality possessed by all other men, viz. Shyam, Hari etc. 

Now, let us try to apply the same principle of Double Analogy to the 
case of God. 

Here, first, when it is said iu the Minor Premise that—“the world 
is an effect”, the sense in which it is an effect is quite different from 
that in which a pot is an effect, as stated in the Udfiharaya or example. 
For, pots etc, are effects within the world, and what is within and what 
contains that as its infinitesimal part, cannot evidently be similar. So, if 
the world be an effect, it is, indeed, a unique kind of effect, one and only. 
For, no other effect is so vast and variegated, so complex and unintelligible, 
as the world. The world and the pot might differ quantitatively only, and 
not qualitatively. Yet they do differ so vastly that any similarity between 
the two, for all practical purposes, is ruled out. For example, a drop of 
sea-water and the sea may he quantitatively the same, yet the sea is 
unfathomable, not the drop ; the drop can be easily wiped out,uot the sea. 
So, who would, from the practical, empiiical stand-point, dare to call 
the two similar ? 

Secondly, the Major Term “Cause” also is quite different in the case 
of God aud in those of others, such as, potters etc. Here, in fact, God and 
other wordly causes differ not only quantitatively, but also qualitatively, 
from the practical, empirical, standpoint. So, what similarity can there 
be between the same 7 

Thus, by Inference here, we can only arrive at the conclusion that 
a limited effect, viz, the world, similar to a pot, is produced by a limited 
cause, similar to a potter. But this is not the conclusion that we waut 
here. If that were so, theu we would have to say that the effect viz. the 
world, on its part, is easily breakable like a pot etc, and the cause viz. God, 
on His, is subject to all the faults aud failirgs of a human person, suject 
inevitably to the fruits or consequences of actions or Karma-Phalas. Also, 
as the potter etc are only efficient causes, while the lump of clay etc. are 
only material causes, so ou the grounds of Udaharana here, we can never 
by Inference arrive at a world-cause, who is simultaneously both the 
material and the efficient causes of the universe. (See, I. 1. 3.) 
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la this way, Inference, which is au important source of knowledge 
in other cases, is absolutely, from its very nature, unsuitable in the case 
of Brahman. As Brahmau is eutirely unique and has nothing similar 
to Him in the world from the empirical point of view, so Empirical 
Inference which, as pointed out above, is based on Analogy, is totally 
impossible in His case. 

(3) Scriptures prove Brahman alone. 

Accordingly, the conclusion is that Brahman cannot be known either 
through Perception or through Inference, but only through Scriptural 
Authority. Hence, 6rikantha concludes :— 

Hence, Brahman can be known and proved only through the 
Vedanta-^astras. 

But if it be said that Brahman can be known and proved only 
through the Scriptures, then the question naturally arises as to whether 
all the different Scriptures prove Brahman alone, and none but Brahman. 
If they deal with something else, some other topic, then, of course, we 
have to face the unpleasant situation that Brahman cannot be known 
at all by us. Hence all the Vedantists have devoted the whole of their 
energies in proving that all the Scriptures unanimously prove Brahman 
alone. In fact, a large part of the Brahma-Sutras discusses different 
Scriptural texts, referring apparently to objects other than Brahman, 
and tries to show that all these really refer to Brahman alone. A few 
examples are given below, just to demonstrate the inode of argument 
here. 

(1) In the Tattlrlya Upanisad (2.5.), there is a reference to 
“Anauda-maya” or the Self consisting of Bliss. The question naturally 
is: Who is this “Auauda-Maya”—Jiva or Brahmau ? Here it is shown 
that He is Brahmau, and none but Brahmau (See. 1.1,13— 

(fc) In Chandogya Upanisad (1,6.6—7‘, there is a reference to a 

“Hiraijmaya Puru$a” or a Golden Person inside the sun. Here, also 

it is proved that He is not the Sun-god, but Brahman, (SO. 1.1.21—22.) 

3) In the Chandogya Upanisad (1.9.1,\ there is a reference to 
“Akasa” or Ether. Here it is proved that the Ether is uot the elemental 
ether, but Brahmau (Su. 1.1. 23—24) 

(4) In Chandogya Upanisad (1.11.5', there is a reference to 

“Prana” or Vital-breath. Here it is proved that this is not ordinary 

vital-breath, but Brahman (Su. M. 23—24) 

(5) In the Chandogya Upanisad (3. 13. 7.), there is a reference to 
“Jyoti” or Light. Here it is proved that this is uot the fire within the 
belly, but Brahmau. (So 1.1. 25—28) 
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(6) In the KausitakI Upauisad, (3.2.', Indra refers to “Prana” or 
the Vital-breath, as identical with himself. Here, it is proved that, this is 
neither Indra, nor the ordinary Vital-breath, but Brahman. (So. 1. 1. 
29-32) 

(7) In the Chandogya Upauisad (3. 14. 2.), there is a reference to 
“Manomaya”, one who consists of the uiind, and so on. Here, it is 
proved that this is not the individual soul, but Erahinan. (Su. 1,2.1— 2;. 

( 8 ) In the Mahanarayana Upauisad (11.3), there is a reference to 
“Narayapa”, Here it is proved that this is not the god Narayapa, but 
Brahman. (Su. I. 2. 3—8) 

(9) In the Katha Upanijad, (2.25,'i there is a reference to “One to 
whom Brahmapas aud Ksatr-yas are food”. Here, it is proved that this 
Eater is not some one else, but Brahman. (Su. 1. 2. 9— 10 ) 

(10) In the Katha Upauisad, (3. 1 there is a reference to “Guhatn 

Pravistau” or two entered in a cave. Here, it is proved that these are not 
Buddhi and the individual soul, but the individual soul and Brahman 
(Sfi. 1 . 11 — 12 '. 

(11) In the Chandogya Upanisad (4. 15. 1 ), there is a reference to 
the “Person inside the eye.” Here, it is proved that this is neither the 
individual soul nor the person reflected on the eye, but Brahmau 
(Sfl. 1. 2. 13-17J. 

(12) Iu the Mahanarayapa Upanisad (16. 3), there is a reference to 
a “Angu§tha-m&tra-Puru§a”, or a Person of the size of a thumb only. 
Here, it is proved that this is not the Vital-breatb, but Brahman 
(So. 1. 2 . 18.) 

(13 i In the Bfhadarapyaka Upauisad t3. 7. 3.), there is a reference 
to the “Antaryamin” or Inner Controller. Here it is proved that this is 
neither the individual soul nor the Virat, Purusa, nor Pradhflna, but 
Brahman (SQ. 1. 2. 19—21). 

(13) In MupcjaVa Upanijad (1.1.5.), there is a reference to the 
“Akgara - ’, the Imperishable. Here, it is proved that this is neither 
PradhSnanor the individual soul, but Brahman. ( So. 1 . 2 . 22—24 ). 

(14? In the Chandogya Upanisad { 5. 18. 1. }, there is a reference to 
"VaisvSnara”. Here, it is proved that this is neither the gastric fire nor 
the elemental fire, nor the Fire-god, but Brahman. ( Su. 1 . 2. 25—33. ) 

(15) In the Mupdaka Upanisad (2.2.5.), there is a reference to 
“the Support of the Heaven and the earth”. Here, it is proved that this 
is not the air, but Brahman. ( Su. 1, 3. 1 — 6 ). 

(16) In the Chaudoeya Upauisad ( 7. 23. 1.), there is a reference to 
the “Bhuman”, the Plenty. Here, it is proved that this is not the 
vital-breath, but Brahman. (SO. 1. 3. 7.— 8 . ) 
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(17) In the Bphadarauyaka Upanisad. ( 3. 8. 8. ), there is a reference 
to the “Aksara”, the Imperishable. Here, it is proved that this is neither 
Pra^ava nor the individual soul, but Brahman. ( Su- I. 3. 9—II )• 

(18) In the Prasua Upanisad. ( 5. 5. ), there is a reference to a 
“Person lying in the city”. Here, it is proved that this is neither 
Hirauyagarbha, nor Naiayana, but Brahman. ( Su- I. 3. 12) 

(19) In the Chandogya Upanisad, ( 8. 1. 1 there is a reference 
to “Daharaka&x” or the Small Ether. Here, it is proved that this is 
neither the elemental ether, nor the individual soul, but Brabman. 
( SQ. 1. 3. 13-22 ). 

(20) In the Katlia Upanisad. (4.12.) there is a reference to 
“Aogustha-Matra-Purusa” or a Person of the size of a thumb only. Here 
it is proved that this is not the individual soul, but Brahman. < Su. 
1 3. 23-24 ). 

(21) In the Katba Upanisad ( 6. 2. ), there is a reference to "the 
trembling of the whole world”. Here, it is proved that the cause of 
this trembling is not the thunderbolt, but Brahman. ( Sfi. 1. 3. 40 ). 

(22) In the Chaudogya Upanisad ( 8. 12. 3,), there is a reference 
to "Para-Jyoti” or the Highest Light. Here, it is proved that this is 
not NarSyapa, but Brahman. ( Sfi. 1. 3. 41. ) 

(23) In the Chandogya Upanisad (8,14.1.), there is a reference 
to “Akasa” or the Ether. Here, it is proved that this is neither the 
sky, nor the individual soul, but Brahman. ( Sfi. 1. 3. 42—44 ) 

(24) In the Kausitaki-Upanijad tCbap. 4.), there is a reference to 
the “Object to be known”. Here, it is proved that this is not the 
individual soul, but Brahman. { Su. 1.4. 16—18). 

25) In the Bphadarauyaka Upanisad ( 2. 4. 5. there is a reference 
to the “Atman”, the soul. Here, it is proved that this is not the 
individual soul, but Brahman. ( Su. 1. 4. 19—22 ). 

(26; In the Tattirlya Upanisad ( 2. 1. 1-), there is a reference to 
‘ Atman”, the soul, as the originator of everything. Here it is proved 
that this, Brahman, and none else, and Brahman is both the material 
aud the efficient causes. ( Su. 1. 4. 23—28 ) 

(87; In the Satarudrlya, there is a reference to “Anger" as belong¬ 
ing to Rudra. Here, it is proved that this Anger is noue else but 
Brahman. ( Su. 1. 4. 29.) 

In this way, practically the whole of the First Chapter has been 
devoted to proving that the different Upanisadic Texts all refer to 
Brahman and Brahman alone. The following are the only exceptions 

(1) Sfi. 1. 1. 5—12— Here, it is proved that theSa>nk!iya Pradhaua 
is not the cause of the world. 
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(2) Su. 1. 3. 25.-32. Here, it is proved that the gods are 
entitled to worship Brahman. 

(3) Sfl. 1. 3. 33—39. Here it is proved that the Sshdras are not 
entitled to the study the Vedas. 

(4) Sfl. 1. 4. 1.—7. Here it is proved that the term “Avyakta”, as 
found ill the Katha Upanisads ( 3, 11.), is not the Sainkliya Pradhaua, but 
the body. 

(5) Su. 1.4.8—10. Here, it is proved that the term “Aja’\ as 
found in the Svetasvatara Upauisad { 4, 5 .), does not mean the Sainkliya 
Prakjti, but Para-Prakjti. 

(6) Su. 1. 4. 11 —15. Heie it is proved that the term “Paftca- 
Pafiea-Jana”, as found in the Rfhadaranyaka Upauisad (4.4.10', does 
not mean the twenty-five Sainkliya principles, but five ‘Pafica-Jana’, a 
special kind of beings. 

Such a detailed discussion of the different Scriptural texts in the 
very First Chapter of the Brahma-Svitras has been undertaken with the 
sole purpose of confirming the Fourth Sutra :— 

“Tattu SamanvayHt", (Sfi. 1. 1.4.) 

“All the Scriptural texts are in concordance with regard to that, viz 
Brahman”. 

Thus, all the numerous Scriptural texts unanimously prove one and 
the same being, viz Brahman, and none else but Brahman—this is the 
unanimous view of all the Schools of the Vedanta. 

(4) Scripture* are not concerned with Karma*. 

Besides proving that all the Scriptural texts, though apparently 
dealing with a variety of topics, like the ether, the vital-breath, the fire 
etc., really unanimously refer to Brahman, and Brahman alone, all 
the Vedsutists also try to prove that the Scriptures all deal with Brahmau, 
and not with Karmas. This is discussed at length in the last of the 
famous “Catus-sutri" or the first four of the Bralnna-Svitras This has 
been quoted above. 

If it be said that the Scriptures are concerned with Brahmau, that 
means that they are concerned with an object which is already there and 
which it is not necessary for any one to produce by means of action or 
Karmas. Thus, the Scriptures have nothing to do with Karmas. 

(i) First Objection and Refutation 

Here, a tliree-fold objection may be raised :— 

First, it may objected that—as we know from our own, direct ex¬ 
periences words all refer to actions. E. G., we have such sentences 
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as :—"Bring a cow* "Tie a cow", and all these call forth actions on oar 
part. Hence, all words stand for and denote certain Karmas or actions. 

To this, Srikantha replies as follows :— 

First, words do not, by any means, refer to Karmas or actions 
always. Just ds theie are Injunctive sentences of the form : “Bring a cow”, 
"Tie a cow” etc., so there are numerous Indicative sentences, also, like 
"A son has been born to you”, “This rose is red", and so on. 

Further, what is more important, even in the case of an Injunctive 
sentence, the idea that one gets from it, is about an object, and not 
about an action. Thus, in the above Injunctive sentence : “Bring a cow," 
the person enjoined, first, gets an idea regarding an object, viz, a cow ; 
then, he has an idea regardiugan action with reference to it, viz. bringing ; 
and then, alone, can he act with regard to it, viz. bring it. In this way, every 
action is preceded by two kinds of knowledge—one about the object with 
regard to which the action is done, and one about the action which is 
done. In fact, knowledge always precedes action. So, it is totally wrong 
to hold that words denote only action, and never objects. 

(ii) Second Objection and Refutation 

Secondly, it may be objected that, as Brahman can very well be 
proved by Inference, Scriptures are not at alt necessary here. For, 
Scriptures enable us to know what cannot be otherwise known. 

To this Srlkaijtba replies by pointing out that Brahman can never 
be proved by Inference. This has been stated above. ( See Pp. 9Iff). 

(ii) Third Objection and Refutation 

Thirdly, it may be objected that, as all the Vedanta texts are 
concerned only with injuuctious regarding the worship of Brahman, 
these cannot, again, be taken to be concerned with Brahman as well. 
For, the same text cannot have two different kinds of meaning. 

To this Jsrikagtha replies as follows :— 

If we consider the meaning of the Vedanta texts carefully, we find 
that all of them do refer to Brahman. In fact, there are certain definite 
marks through which we can correctly interpret or understand the real 
meaning of a text. These are the seven marks of an intelligible text, viz. 
Beginning, End, Repetition, Novelty, Result, Explanation, Fitness 

(Upakrama, Upasaiphara, AbhySsa, Apurvata, Phala, Arthavada, 
Upapattl. cf. 6ri. Bh. 1. 1. 4. ) 

All these marks are fouud in the case of Scriptural texts proving 
Brahman, Thus all the Vedauta-texts begiu with Brahman and end with 
Brahman ; repeatedly refer to Brahman ; prove Brahman as a novel object 
which cannot be proved by other sources of knowledge ; result in the 
knowledge of Brahman alone ; explain the nature and attributes of 
IS 
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Brahman ; and all together establish Brahman in a way absolutely free 
from inconsistency. Thus, there cau be no doubt that the Vedanta-texts 
do establish Brahman. 

So, {srlkafitha concludes :— 

q rpfe i m . r. 

“rTCTt BWftj . 

ssifcr muq^uvRiw?* ^wiRm r ( vvv) 

From all the marks, stated above, it is clear that the Vedanta- 
Texts all prove Brahman, and do not deal with Karinas. 

(5) Two-fold Purport of Scriptures or Vedanta-Texts. 

But here one thing has to be noted carefully, viz. that the Vedanta- 
Texts are concerned not only with Brahman, but also with Injunctions 
( Vidhis ) regarding the knowledge and meditation of Brahman. 

. (i) Vedanta-Texts are both Indicative and Injunctive 

It may be asked here as to how the very same Vedanta-texts can 
mean two things—viz. Brabraau Himself, as well as Injunctions regarding 
His knowledge and meditation. 

The reply is that, after all, Indicative Vedanta-Texts, concerned 
with Brahman Himself, and Injunctive Vedanta-Texts, concerned with 
Injunctions about the knowledge and meditation of Brahman refer to 
the same topic, viz. Brahman and none else but Braliman. So, of 
course, one and the same text is uot concerned with Brahman and 
Injunctions, regarding His knowledge and meditation—some, the 
Indicative ones, refer to Brahman ; others, the Injunctive ones, refer to 
Injunctions regarding Him. But still, it cau be safely said that all the 
Scriptures deal with Brahmau and Brahman alone. 

(ii) Injunctive Vedanta Texts are distinct from 
Purva-Mimacnta Injunctions. 

The fact that the Scriptures contain Injunctions do not, by any 
means, prove that they are concerned with Karmas, like the Purva- 
MTmarpsH. For, PQrva-MTmaipsa-lnjunctions are those concerning Sakama- 
Karmas, like, Sacrifices, rites and rituals and the rest, and produce 
worldly or Heavenly results, leading constantly to births and re-births 
or transmigratory existence. Thus, from their very nature, such 
ordinary Injunctions refer to non-eternal objects or results. But 
Vedauta-Inj unctions regarding the knowledge and meditation of 
Brahman, are, by nature^ entirely different, as Brahman is not something 
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non-eternal (See below), and as the results of the knowledge and meditation 
enjoined are not Satpsara, but Mokga, not transmigratory existence, but 
Salvation. Thus, the Vedanta-Texts are not concerned with ordinary 
injunctions regarding SakSuia-Karmas, but only with those regarding 
the knowledge and meditation of Brahman. 

(hi) Four Kind* of Injunction* in the case of Vedanta-Text*. 

There are, in fact, four kinds of Injunction (Vidhi), viz., Utpatti- 
Vidhi, Viniyoga-Vidbi, Adhikara-Vidhi and Prayoga-Vidhi. All these 
are possible in the case of Vedanta-texts. 

Thus, first, we have Utpatti-Vidhi, e. g., in the text : “O l the 
Self should be seen”. (Bj-li. 2. 4 5.). This kind of Injunction is one 
regarding the means to the main act enjoined So, the above Vedantic 
Injunction means that the Self is to be seen by means of the Vedflntas, 
or through a study of the Vedautas. 

Secondly, we have Viuiyoga-Vidhi, e. g., in the text : “Therefore, 
having this knowledge, haviug become calm, subdued, quiet, enduring 
and collected, one should see the Self in the Self itself (Byh. 4. 4. 23). 
This kind of Injunction is one regarding the auxiliary means to the act 
enjoined. Here, Calmness, etc, have been, enjoined as auxiliary means 
to ‘Seeing’, the main act enjoined. 

Thirdly, we have Adhikara-Vidhi, e.g., iu the text: “Knowing the 
Lord, one becomes free from all bonds” (6vet. 1. 8,). This kind of Injunction 
is oue regarding the Adhikarin to the knowledge of Brahman, or it 
indicates one who is entitled to know Brahman. Here, it is said that one 
desirous of knowing Brahman is entitled to the study of the Vedanta, 

Fourthly, we have Prayoga-Vidhi, e. g., in the text: “One who 
deserves salvation from bondage and is endowed with the qualities of 
‘Calmness’, etc,, should strive to attain the knowledge of Brahman/’ 
This kind of Vidhi is one regarding the main act enjoined. Here, the 
main act enjoined in ‘knowing Brahman’. 

Thus, says Srlkaptha, a n the four kinds of Vidhi or Injunction are 
found in the Vedanta texts regarding the knowledge and worship of 
Brahman, (Sri. Bh. Br, Su I. 1. 4.) 

(i») Objection and Refutation. 

A natural objection may be raised here, viz., that a Vidhi or an 
Injunction refers to a future action, and an action refers to something to be 
produced, transformed, attained, reformed : Thus, Utpatti (origination), 
Vikara (transformation), Prapti (attainment) and Sajpskara (reformation) 
—these are the four results of action. And, in every case, the object 
concerned is non-eternal. So, action, from its very nature, is possible 
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with regard to non-eternal objects only. But how can Brahman be ever 
conceived to be non eternal ? Hence, there cannot be any action with 
regard to Brahman, and that is why, no injunction is possible with regard 
to Him. 

To this Srlkagtha replies as follows :— 

It goes without saying that Brahman is not non-eternal and 
so is not an object of Injunction and Action. But here the injunction is 
regarding knowledge ef Brahman and not Brahman Himself. There is 
no harm in saying that knowledge of Brahman is something to be 
produced. For, a man may not care about, knowing Brahman at first, 
i. e., may not be aware of his own eternal Self. And this Injunction 
regarding knowledge and meditation of Brahman is meant for’ 
inspiring him to know and meditate on Brahman. Even in the case of 
those who, as serious students of Philosophy, by themselves, without any 
injunctions, strive to know Brahman, such Injunctions are meant for 
preventing them from attempting to know Brahman through any other 
means,—like Inference and the like,-other than Scriptures. Thus, such 
Injunctions regarding the knowledge and meditation of Brahman are, of 
course, necessary. And, as, here, the Injunctions are all psychological 
ones, referring to the knowledge and meditation of the JIva, and not 
metaphysical ones referring to the existence or otherwise of Brahman, 
there is no question at all that such Injunctions, will make Brahman a 
created object or non-eternal in any way. 

According to 6rlkautha, such Injunctions regarding the knowledge 
and meditation of Brahman are necessary over and above the indicative 
Vedanta-texts regarding Brahman and His attributes like : "Brahman is 
Truth, Knowledge, Infinite" (Tait, 2. 1.). For, such texts give us only 
an indirect second-band knowledge regarding Brahman. This is only the 
stage of ‘'{aravatja’' or indirect, mediate learning on grounds of Authority 
only. But for direct realisation, and intuition of Brahman, further 
injunctions regarding “Nididhyasana" or meditation are necessary. Hence, 
the Vedanta-Injunctions, undoubtedly, serve a very useful purpose. 

So, 6rikatrtba concludes 

JWTO f¥ § ‘SITWT 3fT ^ ef? *TR- 

fofaro r (i-i-y ) 

(v*-y) 

The Vedautas or Scriptures deal not only with Brahman, but equally 
with Injunctions regarding the JnSna and Upasana, Knowledge and 
Meditation of Brahman. 
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(6) All Word* renote Brahman- 

i) All Scriptural and Non-Scriptural Word* Designate Brahman 

It has been shown above that all the Scriptural-Texts refer to 
Brahman and Brahman alone, Or, in other words, all the Scriptural 
words unanimously denote Brahman, and none else hut Brahman. As a 
matter of fact, however, all words, whatsoever, Scriptural or non- 
Scriptural, denote Brahman alone. For, as shown above ( F. 30 >, Brahman 
is immanent in the world, as its material cause, just as a lump of clay is 
immanent in all the effects, like clay-jar, clay-plate, etc., as their material 
causes. Hence, all the objects in the world are Brahman in essence, 
just as clay-jar, clay plate aud the like are all clay in essence. That is, 
the name : ‘Brahman’ may the equally applied to all objects of the world, 
just as the name ‘clay’ is equally applicable to all clay-jars, clay-plates, etc. 
In this way, all words denoting different objects of the world also 
denote Brahman, their Soul, Substance, Material Cause. ( P. 57 ). 

"am ■a m «*-q**T«i* f < t-v* ) 

The whole world, consisting of souls and matter, constitute the 
Body of Brahman. Heuce, all words denote Brahman. 

‘^srr wtgufag: 

Thus, all the Scriptures unanimously prove that the Supreme Lord 
is none else but J-iiva, who has entered into all the sentient beings and 
non-sentient objects as their Soul ; who has, thus, the whole universe as 
His Body ; and who is, accordingly’, denoted by all words. 

“wrc swftj a . f¥ g par p i 

.atpt ftrPfhWPWT mraflSpafti: t . 

i . 

*ito-siftgF? pa^a r> ( a-vt*) 

(ii> All Scriptural and Non-Scriptural Word* Designate 
Brahman in a Literal Way. 

The problem is discussed here in this way :— 

It has been shown above ( Pp. 27—29 ), that all the Scriptural 
words like ‘Akasa’ and the like really’ denote Brahman. Now, the 
question may be asked as to whether other ordinary words, too, denoting 
different sentient beings aud nou-seutient objects denote Brabman 
as well, in a primary and literal sense. It may be thought here that, 
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according to general usage, a word standing for one particular object, 
cannot, at the same time, stand for another different object in a primary 
and literal sense ; but only, at best, in a secondary and metaphorical or 
figurative sense. Thus, when it is said : “The sun is the sacrificial 
stake”, the word “sun” can denote a sacrificial stake only secondarily 
and figuratively, and never directly and literally. So, if it be said that 
the words denoting worldly objects also denote Brahman, just as the 
Scriptural words like ‘Akasa’, etc., do, then, that is possible only indirectly 
and figuratively. 

To this, £rikaijtha replies by pointing out that, just as in the case 
of the Scriptural words, so equally in that of non-Scriptural ones, 
Brahman alone is directly and literally denoted. The reason for this is 
that Brahman alone has entered into all as their Souls aud Essences. 
Just as the soul entered iuto the body of a Brahmin, is called 'a Brahmin’, 
so exactly is the case here. Thus, Brahman alone is primarily, directly 
and literally denoted by all words whatsoever, Scriptural or non-Scriptural 

A11 the Monotheistic Vedautists take special pains to show that 
Brahman is directly denoted by ali words whatsoever, for this simple 
reason that according to them ( except the Dualist Madhva ), Brahman 
being the One, Supreme, Material Cause, ( P. 57 ), all souls aud material 
objects are identical with Him in essence, though different from Him in 
forms, attributes and functions. Although such Schools admit of both 
difference and non-difference between. Brahman, on the one hand, and 
JTva-Jagat, on the other, yet the great importance of identity of essence 
has been always specially emphasised by them all. 

(7) lb* Place of Reasoning in the Vedanta. 

(i; I ha Vedanta is not Dogmatic. 

As iu the Vedanta, Brahman is said to be entirely "6astra-Yoni" or 
knowable through the Scriptures alone, so the charge of Dogmatism 
may easily be brought against it, for the matter of that, against all the 
Systems of Indian Philosophy, more or less. But a little reflection will 
show that this charge of Dogmatism or blind, uncritical faith in 
Scriptures, is wholly unjustifiable. ( See be’ow under “Refutation of the 
First Objection against Brahman Kara^a-Vada ). 

The Vedas, i.e., the Jnana-Kamja ° r the Upanisads form the very 
ground of the Vedauta. Bui, for that reason, it is wrong to characterise 
the Vedanta Philosophy as wholly Dogmatic. For, what is found in a 
germinal form in the Upanisads, is developed in tbe form of a big tree in 
the Vedanta Systems. Thus, in the Upanisads, we find soul-stirring, 
inspired Mantras which indicate, of course, heights of philosophical 
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perfection and contain within themselves supreme and sublime thoughts, 
representing the highest kind of philosophical insight. But still, in 
such inspired products, we cannot expect detailed logical proofs or 
philosophical argumentations in support of the theories stated. Hence, 
in the Upani$ads, there are mere statements of fsets, but not proofs of 
the same on logical and philosophical grounds. It was left to the 
Vedanta Systems of Philosophy to supply the proofs on grounds of reason 
and build up a logically consistent system ou the basis of the Mantras of 
the Upanijads. 

Thus, the Vedanta System of thought is really based on solid 
grounds of Reason. In the System of Vedanta Philosophy, of course, there 
are profuse quotations from the Vedas and the Upanisads, aud in some, also 
from Smytis, PurSyas aud other celebrated works. Instances are also not 
lacking where in support of a particular contention. Scriptural texts have 
been quoted. Still, in all the Systems of the Vedauta, there are numerous 
independent arguments by means of which the Upauigadic Doctrines have 
been fully expounded and supported, and rival Doctrines disposed of. All 
these are, indeed, of a high order aud definitely prove the great critical 
capacities of the VedSnta-tbinkers. 

(ii) Srarana-Manana-Nididhyasana. 

It may be thought here that as all these reasonings and argumentations 
are within the scope of the Scriptures only, these cayuot, by any means, 
prove the capacity for independent thinking aud critical reflection of the 
Vedanta Philosophers But the reply to it is that the acceptance of 
Scriptural Authority constitutes only the first stage in the Philosophical 
Method of India. This first stage is called “Jsravarja” or Hearing. A# 
the name implies, this is the stage of Authority, the stage of learning from 
others, and accepting uncritically,for the time being, what we known from 
the Scriptures or from our Gurus, Spiritual Preceptors. If this were the 
end, them surely, the charge of Dogmatism conld have been brought easily. 
But this is not the eud, only the beginning. 

The second stage is called “Manana,” or Thinking, As the name 
implies, this is the stage of Independent Reasoning, the stage of reflecting 
over what has been learnt at the first stage ou grounds of Authority 
alone, and accepting or rejecting the truths accepted before uncritically. 

Then, the third or the fiual stage is called “Nididhyasana” or 
Meditatioa. As the name implies, this is the stage of Direct Realisation, 
the stage of constant reflection on the Truth, first accepted ou trust from 
others, at the stage of “6ravaua" and then ou grounds of one’s owu reason* 
at the stage of "Manana. 1 ' Through this kind of refection or meditation. 
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there is a Direct Insight into or Perception of Truth, for attaining which 
there is such a constant striving on the part of the seeker after Truth. 

This Philosophical Method shows that no Indian Philosopher can 
ever remain Dogmatic in his search for Truth. That is, he can never 
stop at the stage of Sravapa or Authority. For, this indirect, second¬ 
hand knowledge is never counted as real, final knowledge in Indian 
Philosophy. All knowledge, worth the name, must be perceptual, 
immediate, direct. So, until and unless the preliminary knowledge, due to 
Authority, is, finally, elevated into “Darsaua’’ or Direct Seeing, it is useless 
and cannot bring about Salvation. 

That is why the term for "Philosophy” in India is 
“Darsana” — a supremely appropriate term, which definitely 
shows that Philosophical Knowledge must be a direct, immediate, 
perceptual knowledge—any other kind of knowledge, any indirect, 
mediate knowledge cannot be called ‘Philosophical Knowledge’. Hence, 
neither knowledge through Authority, nor knowledge through Inference 
can be called Philosophical Knowledge. Of course. Philosophy involves all 
these—here we start with Authority, then proceed to Inference—, but we 
have to end finally in Direct Perception, Intuition Insight, in "Datiaua” 
or Seeing. Hence, in India, a Philosopher or a wise nan is called a 
“Dra?0'’i.e a Seer, one who directly and immediately “sees” the Truth, 
as clearly as, or even more clearly than, we see ordinary objects. 

(iii) Purvapaksa taandana-Siddhanta 

There, is another kind of Philosophical Method, besides these 
“Tri-Sadhaua" or three-fold spiritual rueaus; Sravaua, Manana and 
NidhidhySsana, mentioned above. This is the Method of Purva-pak$a, 
Khapdana and Uttara-paksa or Siddhanta. This, really, falls, under 
‘Manana’. According to this Method, before proving his own 
theory, a Philosopher has to state carefully aud impartially 
the theories of his opponents. These constitute the “Purva-pak§a” 
or Opponents’ Views, Then, he has to criticise these aud prove the 
same to be false ou logical and philosophical grounds. This is called 
“Khapdana” or cutting. Then he has to prove his own theory on 
logical and philosophical grounds. This is called “Uttara-Fakga” or 
“Siddhanta" or Philosopher’s own view. This compulsory Method also 
inevitably prevents an Indian Philosopher from being dogmatic, or 
obstinately sticking to bis own view, without even caring to know 
about other possible views. A Philosopher who, thus, starts at the 
beginning to prove his own theory, will not be listened to. For, how 
can on* start to build a house until the existing one is demolished ? 
So, first other existing views have to be taken notice of ( Purva-pakja ) 
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and demolished ( Kkaydana ); and then only can the edifice of a new 
view be raised ( Uttara-paksa or Siddhanta '. 

(iv) Two kinds of Dogmatism. 

Thus, “Dogtnatisiji” may mean two things : First, blind faith in 
Authority or uncritical acceptance of Truth ; secondly, blind faith in 
one’s own self, or uncritical sticking to one’s own opinion. The 
first Philosophical Method of “Sravana, Manana and Nididbynsana” 
prevents against the first kind of Dogmatism; the second Philosophical 
Method of “Purvpaksa, Kliaydaua and Uttara-paksa or Siddliauta", against 
the second. 

(v) Three “RY' of Indian Philosophy : Revelation, 

Reasoning, Realisation. 

Thus, it is altogether wrong to suppose that simply because, the 
Indian Systems start with Vedic Authority, they are all dogmatic 
through aud througu and there is no place for Reasoning in Indian 
Philosophy. But the Indian Philosophical Method, as we have seen, 
is one whole of Authority, Reason and Parception or Insight or Intuition. 
In Western Philosophy, Reason and Revelation are ordinarily taken to be 
opposed to each other. Butin Indian > Philosophy, the two are taken to 
be complementary to each other—“Joravaya” leading to “Manana", 
“Manana” to Nididhy3saua—Authority or Revelation leading to Reasoning, 
aud Reasoning to Reatisatiou. Thus, these are the supreme three “R’s" 
of Indian Philosophy : — Revelation, Reasoning, Realisation. 

Indicating the organic relation between these three, Jaatpkara has 
beautifully said :— 

r (sisrcjjT ) i 

Mere, dry Reasoning is of no use here. But Resoning, which is in 
conformity with Scripture, alone has to be resorted to as auxiliary to 
Realisation. 

&rikaytha also asserts in the very same strain :— 

jwmf i ( ) i 

Brahman cannot be known through Inference, Yet, Inference that 
conforms to Scripture, may very well be a proof with regard to Brahman. 

Cvi) The Value of Inference. 

Now, here a very legitimate question may be asked, as follows>— 

Here, only that kind of Inference has been accepted as a proof which 

14 
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conforms to Scriptures. That practically means that Inference is not an 
independent source of knowledge, but is concerned ouly with elucidating 
and confirming what has already been stated. In that case, what is the 
value of such a satellite Pramapa ? 

The reply to this is as follows : 

Simply because here Inference has been said to be conforming to 
Scripture, it cannot be said that there is no scope for any independence 
on its part. As a matter of fact, when there are so many different 
interpretations of the very same Vedas, how can it ever he said that there 
is no scope for independent thinking here ? In the very same Vedanta 
System alone, there are as many as Ten Schools ; and each and every of 
these claims to have been based on the Veda-Upauisads directly. Thus.here 
each fouuder of a Sect or a School first interprets the Vedas-Upanisadas 
by means of his own thinking, reasoning, logical argumentation 
and philosophical reflection, and then, forms a new Sect or founds a new 
School on the basis of the same. 

In this way, Inference couformig to Scripture or “Manana” after 
6ravapa has two main functions:— ti) Immediately after “Sravaiia,” 
definitely determining the meaning of the Vedas in accordance with its 
own logical and philosophical cauous; (2; proving the same and 

disproving rival views in details ou strict logical and philosophical 
grounds. 

(vii) The Necessity of Authority in Inference 

Thus, here Scripture simply forms the starting point of Inference, 
and nothing more. We know that according to logical rules, Inference 
is the process of passing from the Premise to the Conclusion. Here, 
the Vedas constitute ouly the Premise of this kind of “Jarutyanugj-liita- 
Tarka" or Inference conforming to Scripture. 

According to Indian Tradition, the Vedas are ”Apauru§eya,” 
or not composed by any ordinary, ignorant or little-knowing individuals 
or human beings. But the Vedas are "Divine Words.” That is, the 
Vedas are the immortal instructions issued forth from the mouths 
of extra-ordinary individuals or saints and seers who are but 
the messengers of God on earth. Ordinary, ignorant, little-knowing 
individuals, like us, can have the first inkling into, 
supra-mundane, fundamental, profound Philosophical Truths through 
such Scriptures only. For, we lack intelligence and power to grasp euch 
deep matters without any help from others, through our own independent 
efforts only. In ordinary spheres also, we find that in the beginning 
we have to depend on our parents, teachers, elders, and other persons, for 
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learning, for a long time. So, naturally, in tlie very difficult spiritual 
or philosophic sphere, such a kind of preliminary help is necessary for us 
a thousand times more. 

(viiij Sastra-Yonitva and Guru* Vada 

That is why, “Sravana” or “6raddha” i. e. reverence for 
Scriptures and Gurus { Spritual Preceptors ), has been taken to be 
the very first step in the Path of Philosophical Knowledge or Spiritual 
Striving This is the real import of the much-maligned "Sastra-Yonitva” 
of Brahman and the ludiaIl-“Guru-Vada. ,, Ignorant persons, puffed up 
with pride for their so-called abilities, think that they can easily know 
Brahman through ordinary sources of knowledge, like Perception and 
Inference. It is for teaching such foolish persons that the Vedflnta-System 
has described Brahmau as “Jaa^tra-Yom.” The warnings by the Upainsads 
also have this purpose in view 

* From whom Speech with Mind turu back, uot getting” (Tait 2. 4) 

“He who thinks that he does not know Brahman, really knows Him, 
But he who thiuks that he knows Brahman, really does not know Him.’ 
( Kena 2. 3 ) 

(ix) Gradations in Knowledge. 

As a matter of fact, as there are Degrees and Gradations every where, 
so there are Degrees and Gradations in the sphere of knowledge, no less. 
Hence, here, there must be differences as regards the sources of 
knowledge also. That is, what is a proof in the case of ordinary knowledge, 
is not, naturally, so in that of philosophic knowledge. 

Thus, ordinary Perception regarding worldly objects is 
a proof iu the case of ordinary knowledge, but uot in that of 
philosophic knowledge. Here, the Perception of Truth, of Brahmau, 
of Atman (Soul) is not sense-parception, but entirely of a different kind. 
In the same manner, ordinary Inference, from Premises arrived at previously 
by ordinary individuals regarding ordinary objects, is a proof iu the case 
of ordinary knowledge; but not in that of philosophic knowledge. Here, 
the Inference must start with the Scripture as a Premise. Similarly, 
ordinary Authority of worldly books and teachers regarding worldly 
objects and events is a proof in the case of ordinary knowledge, but not 
in that of philosophic knowledge. Here, the Authority is Scriptural 
Authority. That is why, we have special names, viz, "Sravajm” for 
Authority, “Mauana” for Inference, “Nididhyasana” for Perception, as 
sources of valid knowledge (Prama) or methods of Philosophical 
Realisation. 

In this way. it is clear that though apparently “Sruti” or Scripture 
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is the be-all and end-all of Indian Philosophy, yet, really, as we have seen. 
Reasoning and Perception, too, are considered absolutely necessary 
here. 


(x) Place of Reasoning in Indian Philosophy 

So, it would be manifestly wrong to hold that Reasoning has no 
place in Indian Philosophy. Just as an ordinary Inference is not 
possible without a Premise to start with, and the conclusion of the 
Inference has to conform to that Premise or follow from it, so in 
Philosophical Inference, too, the conclusion has to conform to 
the Scripture, the Premise, t, “Srutyanugrblta-Tarka” ) 

In the case of ordinary Inference, the Premise is obtained 
through Observation, Experiment and the Inductive Method 
of causal connection and uniformity of Nature. And it has to be 
taken for granted by the reasoner, on the basis of the results 
of scientific investigation by celebrated scientists. In the 
same manner, in the case of Philosophical Inference, the Scriptures 
are to be taken for granted on the basis of the results of direct realisation 
by celebrated seers aud saints. In the case of ordinary Reasoning, 
the scientific results or formulae maybe interpreted entirely differently 
by different scientists, though not by ordinary persons, and conclusions 
drawn therefrom. In the same manner, in the case of Philosophical 
Inference, the same Scriptural texts may be interpreted entirely differently 
by inspired saints, and seers, though not by ordinary persons, and 
ccnclusions drawn therefrom. So, what difference is there between 
ordinary Inference and Philosophical Inference ? If the former be 
not taken to be dogmatic, why should the latter ? 

In fact, it is undeniable that Inference, the very prop of Critical 
Method as against Dogmatism, itself contains an unavoidable element of 
Dogmatism in so far as it blindly accepts the premises on the basis of the 
work done by others. So, where the premises are blindly accepted, 
Dogmatism inevitably results, whether in ordinary or in Philosophical 
Inference, as the conclusions are drawn from the Premises and there 
is not much scope for really independent thinking here. But where the 
premises are first interpreted in the light of the reasoner’s own 
independent thought aud then the conclusions drawn—there is no 
Dogmatism, whether in ordinary or in Philosophical Inference- 

In the case of Philosophical Inference— in India, we have seen, great 
saints and scholars interpret the Scriptural Premises in the light of their 
owu independent thinking first, and thereby found maiiy different Schools 
on its basis. These Schools, again, have Sub-Schools, aud so on. This 
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peculiarity of the Indian Philosophical Method is a proof against 
Dogmatism. 

(ait Doctrine of L»ct Prophet unacceptable to Indian Philosophy. 

Another definite proof that there is no Dogmatism in Indian 
Philosophy is its fundamental aversion to the Doctrine of Last Prophet, 
accepted by not a few Religious Systems as their central dogma. 
According to this Doctrine, a particular “Prophet” or Founder of a Sect 
is the last one to interpret the Message of God on earth, and after 
him, there cannot be any new interpretation of the Scriptures, no new 
Sects, no new thinking. 

But according to the Indian View, as Truth is infinite, 
so the ways of interpreting and representing it are also so. Hence, each 
and every one is at perfect liberty to interpret the Scriptures according 
to his own judgment and comprehension and found new Sects. ‘Let no 
one be so foolish as to claim that his is the only or the last interpretation 
of the Scriptures’ —this is the eternal warning as well as the inspiring 
Message of Hope of Indian Philosophy. So, in what else has the glory or 
grandeur of Reasoning been manifested in such glowing colours ? 

srapra’’— 

“Dharma itself is jeopardised, if there be acceptance of any 
thing without reasoning”. 

This superb Maxim of the Smytis, forms, indeed, the very basis of 
Indian Philosophical Thinking. 

(xii) Tarka and Upalabdhi: Reasoning and Realisation 

In fact, in Indian Philosophy, the term “Thinking” has a unique and 
a wonderful meaning, not found elsewhere. The equivalent term for 
"Thinking” is “Tarka”, literally. But iu India “Tarka" is only ordinary, 
empirical phenomenal, thinking, concerned with worldly things and 
events—it is, by no means, extra-ordinary, philosophical, noumenal 
thinking, The Indan term for U'is latter kind of thinking is JfiSua in the 
beginning aud “Upalabdhi” or “Amibhoti" in the end. "Jfi3na” or 
knowledge belongs to a higher plane than “Tarka” or Reasoning ; 
‘'Upalabdhi''or Realisation belongs to a higher plane than “Jfiana” or 
knowledge, in the same sense as union is higher than division, 
comprehension than union- Reasoning, as pointed out above, divides, 
being analytic in nature ; Knowledge unites, being synthetic iu 
uature ; but Realisation comprehends, beiug universal in nature. 

(alii) Tarka, Janana, Upal&bhi : Analysis, Synthetis, Comprehension 

Thus Analysis, Synthesis, Comprehension— this is the natural 
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order of thought. But the thing, the object we strive to know is 
one and one only, from the very beginning to the end— the “Vastu”, 
“Dravya,” “Tattva” or “Satya”, call it by any name, is one and one 
only, it does not and cannot change, it is there from all eternity 
in its entirety, whether known cr not, or in whatever way known. That 
is why, our ways of knowir^ may be analytic or discursive ; it may proceed 
step by step, part by part—hut the final knowledge must invariably be of 
the Whole. And the Whole can be reflected in the Whole alone, and so. 
the final knowledge of the “Vastu”, “Dravya”, “Tattva” or "Satya” must 
of necessity be a Whole Kuowledge, a Total Realisation. 

(xiv) Real Relation between Reasonning and Realisation, 

For this reason alone. Reasoning is said to be inadequate for 
philosophical comprehension—and not for anything else. For “Reasoning” 
is one thing, “Vision” quite another. Are they opposed ? In one sense 
they are ; in another, not. They are opposed in the sense ‘Two’ is opposed 
to ‘One’ ; ‘Division’ to ‘Union’. They are not opposed in the sense 
‘Two’ is transcended in ‘One,’ Division in ‘Union’. It is in this 
latter sense alone that Reasoning has been taken iu Indian Philosophy. 
Just as in other spheres, so here, too, the Dower is not exactly negated, 
but really consummated in the Higher. In this sense, Reasoning, too, 
has its just and honourable place in the scheme of tbiugs in India. 

(8) Utility of Quotations 

A very common feature of Indian Philosophical Work is abundance 
of quotations from Scriptures and other celebrated treatises. Here, a 
question may, naturally, be asked as to whether such quotations serve 
any useful purpose, or not. In fact, the prejudice against such quotations 
in modern times is as strong as was the love for the same in ancient. 
However, such quotations did serve a very useful purpose iu those days. 

First, the weight of Anthority is not something to be derided of 
lightly. Especially, in Philosophical Works, dealing with very profound 
problems of life, the additional confirmation by superior individuals is, 
undoubtedly, very welcome. This habit of quoting from well-known 
authorities has beeu, ordinarily, interpreted as a tendency towards 
Dogmatism, or bl ud faith or uucritical acceptance ol Authority. But 
really, it indicates the characteristic humility of Indian thinkers, and 
nothing more. It is, really, against Indian Tradition to claim to be 
the Founder of a Sect or a School of thought, or to have propounded a 
new Theory. So, every new thinker seeks for support in ancient lores, 
and takes special pains to quote from as mauy sources as possible in 
support of his own theories. This does not, as pointed out above, imply 
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any lack of original thinking on the part of Indian thinkers or their 
inability to stand on their own without the help of others. For, theu, 
how can the fact that the very same texts have been quoted joyously 
by different Schools, be explained ? This definitely proves that original 
thinking precedes quoting from Authority, and, not vice versa, viz not 
that theories are propounded according to quotations. 

Secoudly, such well-known quotations do, indeed, serve to represent 
facts in a clear, sweet, yet forceful manner. Nothing can be compared 
with the inspired utterances of those mighty minds of old. But facts are 
facts, they do not change with ages or places. So, when the same facts 
are revealed anew to later thinkers, naturally, the same beautiful 
expressions cannot also recur. For this reason, too, quotations should 
not be looked down upon as something to be advoided like poison. 

The over-diffident tendency to lean wholly on others is, indeed, 
regrettable. But equally regrettable is also the over-confident tendency 
to ignore totally the contributions of others. The Indian custom to quote 
from others in support of one’s own theories is really an antidote to both 
the above extreme kiuds of tendencies ; and as such, it is, indeed, a very 
beneficial and salutary one. 



CHAPTER III 


I Creation (Srsti) 

(1) One and Many 

The Problem of Creation is, indeed, the second fundamental 
Problem of Philosophy. For, metaphysically, if we start with the "One,” 
the very next question that naturally arises is : How does the "Many” 
arise from the "One” ? Epistemologically, if we start with the "Many,” 
then also the same question remains : How docs the "Many” arise from 
the "One” ? In one sense, really, it might also be said that the "Many” 
is the more real of the two ; for the “Many” has never been absolutely 
and permanently negated, like the "One*. Every one, in fact, 
has to start with the "Many”, to begin with. So, for the time being, it 
has to be taken to be real, whatever its ultimate fate may be at the hands 
of different thinkers. Thus, a kind of temporary and relative existence 
has been attributed to the "Many” by all. But the Materialists, e. g., 
have not conceded even this much to the "One,” which has been eternally 
and absolutely denied by them. 

In this way, the "Many”, indeed, poses an important and an 
unavoidable problem for the Mouists, for the Monotheists, for the 
Pluralist®—for all, equally. For the Monists, the problem, briefly, is : How 
to deny the "Many”, and keep only “One” ; for the Monotheists : How to 
adjust and keep the "Many,” with the “One”; for the Piuraiists : How 
to make the “Many” appear as one whole, -with or without the “One”. 
So, let us, now, proceed with this fundamental problem, and try to see 
what solution has our great and good friend farlkaptha to offer in 
this important respect. 

Hence, let us once more, pose the essential philosophical questions :— 

(1) How does the world arise from God ? 

(2) Does it arise at all ? 

(3) If not, what is its explanation ? 

( 2 ) Brahman as Creator 

Srikautha is a simple and straight Monotheist. So, he does not 
even pause, for a moment, to reflect as to whether the world is real, or 
only apparent ; but at once, straightway, takes it to be a real, very real 
effect, springing out of that real, very real Cause : Brahinau. That is 
why, in his Commentary on the celebrated Second Sutra— 

TO” ( W* ) 
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“From whom arise birth and the rest of this” { Br. Sfi. 1. 1 2.). 
he asserts in his usual direct manner :— 

foinrci *rat ft i” ( ) 

“He alone is Brahman from whom arise the origination, preservation, 
destruction, bondage and salvation of all sentient beings and 
nou-seutient objects. 

mzgizfo \» (t-v*) 

“He alone who possesses six qualities, like omniscience and the rest, 
and eight names (See P. 16—19,—is 6iva ; and He alone is, again, 
said to be Brahman, the Cause of the world.” 

All these have been set forth in details ( See Pp. 56ff ) above’, and so 
need not be repeated here. The meaning of Brahman's Creatorship has 
also been discussed. ( See Pp. 77if ). 

(S') The Order of Creation 

Some Schools of the Vedanta take the Order of Creation to be 
somewhat similar to the Sainkhya Order with, of course, the very 
fundi mental difference viz tint Sinikhya Prakrti is an independent, 
physical reality, which the Ve Untu Prakrti is not. The Vedauta Prakyti 
is nothing but the Acit iukti of Is ara, the Sakti or Power through which 
He manifests out of Himself, the physical world. 

(i) Samkhya Order of Creation 

The Sainkhya Order of Creation, as well-known, is as follows : — 

lu the beginning of Creation, there is “Saiiiyoga”, or contact, so to 
speak, between Purusa ( Soul) and Prakjrti ( Primal Matter ). Due to 
this, the “TrigmjAtmika Prakrti” or the Primal Material Energy,consisting 
of the three constituents: Sattva. Rajas and Tamas, manifests out of herself 
the entire Universe, step by step. Thus, the first product of Prakrti is 
Mahat ( Cosmologically ) or Buddhi i Psychologically ) The ‘Mahat’ is the 
germ of the whole Physical Universe j Buddhi, of the Psychical The second 
product is Ahamkara, having three forms : Sattvika, Rnjasika, TSmasika, 
due to the proponderauce respectively, of the Sattva, Rajas and Tamas 
Gupas. From the first arise the five organs of knowledge, the five organs of 
action, ana niiud ; from the second, according to some, uothiug directly, 
it only helping the other two to produce their respective effects ; from the 
third, the five TauuUtras or subtle, pure, unmixed essences of Earth, 
IS 
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Water, Fire, Air, Ether. Finally, from the five Tanmatras, arise the 
five Mahabhfltas or gross, mixed elements of Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
Ether. These gross, mixed elements arise out of the subtle, pure, 
unmixed elements according to the process of Pancikarapa or 
Qaintuplation, as follows 

1 Gross EarthSubtle Earth + J- Subtle Water + i Subtle Fire 
£ Subtle Air + Subtle Ether, and the same for the rest. 

(ii) Vedanta Order of Creation 

Of course, the Vedanta Views in this respect, are quite divergent, 
some similar to the SAmkhya View, as stated above, some not. 

For example, we may take, at random, one example, each, from the 
Monistic aud Monotheistic Schools of the VedSuta. 

(a) Monistic Vedanta View 

The first is given iu the celebrated Advaita-Vedanta treatise 
“Vedanta-Paribha$a” of Dharmarajadhvarlndra ( 7tb Chapter ). It may 
be> conveuiently, represeuted in a chart form, thus :— 

Isvara (with Mava and Jiva-karmas) 

Five Tanmatras 

_ _J__ 

I I I .1 r 

(1) Sattvika ‘2,. Rajasa (3) Tamasa (4 Liuga-Sanra. 

(I Sattvika-Tanmatras 


Taken Singly Taken Collectively 

i r i i r r. i r I 

Ether Air Fire Water Earth Manas Buddhi Citta Ahaipkara 

I I. I I I 

Ear Skin Eye Tongue Nose. 

Or Five Organs of Knowledge. 

(2) Rajasa Tanmatras 

Taken Singly Taken Collectively 


Ether Air Fire Water Earth Prana Apaua Vyana Udana Sam ana 

I I I I I 

Speech Hand Foot Organ Organ Or Five Vital Airs. 

of of 

Excretion Generation. Or Five Organs of Action 
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(3) Tflmasa Tan matras 

I 

Five Gross Elements ( According to the Process of Panclkarapa ) 


Earth Water Fire Air Ether. 

Thus, we find that this Advaita Order is quite distinct from the 
Saipkhya one. 


(b) Monotheistic Vedanta View 

Then, secondly, we may take the Chart given by Purusottamacarya 
of the Monotheistic School of Niuibarka. in bis famous “Vedanta-ratna- 
Manju^a” a copious commentary on NimbSrka’s “Dasa slokl” ♦— 

(1) Prakrti 

I 

12) Mahat 

I 

(3) Ahatpkara 

I 


Bhfttadi 

(Tamasika) 


(15) Sabda-Tanmatra 

(16) Akasa 

(17) Sparsa-Tanmatra 
(18' Vayu 

s) 9) Rflpa-Tamnatra 

(20) Tejas 

(21) Rasa-Taumatra 

(22) Ap. 

(23) Gandba- 
Tanmatra 

(24) Prithivi 

Thus, this Scheme is very similar to the Samkhya one, with the 
vital difference, as mentioned above, viz that the Vedanta Prakrti is not 
an independent physical principle, but the'Acit-Sakti’of Isvara. 

The Vedanta-Siitras, however, refer not to ‘Paftcikarapa”, as done by 
the Saipkhya System, but to ‘Trivrt-Karapa or the Process of Tripartition 
(Br. Su. 2. 4. 20—22. 6aipkara-Bhasya\ This is taken from the Chandogya 
Upanisadic account of Creation ( Chand. Up. 6. 2. ), Here, it is said that, 
in the beginning, there was only the “Sat”, the Existent. Then, He 
desired to be many, and created "Tejas” or Fire. That Fire desired to 


Vaikarika 

(Sattvika) 

(4j Antaljkarapa (Mind) 

_!_ 

I 


1 

Manas Buddhi Ahamkara Citta (5 — 14) 


.1 

Taijasa 

(Rajasika) 


_ External 

I Organs 


I 

5 Organs 
of Knowledge 


5 Organs 
of Action 
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be many, and created “Ap'’ or Water, That “Water" desired to be 
many and created “Anna” or Earth. 

6rikaptha, also, iti his Br.zisya accepts this Doctrine of Trivytkarana 
( Sti. 2 4. 17-19). In this Section, he points out that the Process of 
Tripartition is due to Brahman, alone ; and net to Brahma. For, here, 
from the tri-partitioned Fire, Water and Earth, first the ‘Brahmapda’ 
or the Universe arises, and then Brahma ; and then the Jlva or the 
Individual Soul. t Sti. 2, 4. 17. ) 

In this connection, 6rlkantlia, from his Sectarian Viewpoint, takes 
special pains to refute the views that not Brahman or ‘6iva, but Narayapa, 
Brahma etc. are the Creators of the Universe. [ See under the Section on 
“Refutation of the Fifth Objection against the Uaw of Karma” included 
under the general Section : “Refutation of the Seventh Objection against 
Brahma-Karapa-Vada’’ ]. 

(4) Brahman* the Sole Creator. 

The Doctrine that Brahman is not only the Creator, but also the 
Sole Creator of the universe, is a fundamental Cosmological Doctrine of 
the Vedanta. For the Monistic Vedautists, like 6aiukara, this question 
does not really arise at all from the transcendental point of view. From 
the phenomenal poiut of view, also, as lie always keeps Theology out 
of Philosophy, his problem is only to show that only Isvara is 
the Creator—if we have to speak of ( reatiou at all—and not Prakyti 
or Primal Matter of the Satpkhya-Yoga Schools, Pramapus or Primal 
Atoms of the Nyaya Vaisesika Schools, and so on. But the problem 
for him is not to prove one sectarian Deity like 6iva or Vispu as the Creators 
to 1 lie exclusion of others. However, this very problem poses itself largely 
before Sectarian Monotheists, like Vaispava and Saiva ones ; and not a few 
pages of their otherwise deeply philosophical works are devoted to 
such sectarian matters. So, the question may, legitimately, be asked as 
to the philosophical value, if any, of such discourses and discussions in 
philosophical works, 

(5) (he Sectarian Interpretation of Brahman. 

( i ) Necessity for Sects. 

This inevitably leads to a fundamental question, viz. Why should 
there be Sects at all? All of tlt^se, we find, strive to prove their own 
respective Deities as the very same as Brahman, as possessing the very 
same nature, attributes and activities, as standing in a more or less same 
re'at ion to the Universe of Souls and Mattter. But the fact is that human, 
mind, by nature, hankers after varieties—variegated are its thoughts aud 
feelings and desires, apparently contradictory, yet really harmonious. For, 
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really, contradictory things cannot exist 111 the very same substratum. So, 
unity-iu-plurality is the order of the psychical world—the mind is one, 
having a unity and a continuity of its own, as its most fundamental 
characteristic, and combining all the different mental states and processes 
into a total, organised, systematised, harmonious, well balanced 
mental life If the Mind fails to do so, then it really ceases to be a 
Mind at all, bat disintegrates itself into a number of chaotic processes, 
which we call abnormal states. In the very same manner, llie physical 
world, too, is a cosmos, and not a chaos, Here, atoms cl iig forth to 
atoms to make up a part, parts attach themselves to parts to compose a 
whole; wholes co-exist with wholes to fashion the world. Yet, the world is 
not full of useless repetitions and exact replicas of the very same things, 
and i. there be something different from repetitions and replicas, there 
is bound to be not only differences, but also apparent contradictions. Yet, 
the world is one who'e. So, who could deny that it is a unity-in¬ 
diversity ? 

Thus, this uuity-in-diversity or diversity-in-unity is the very 
pattern of things on earth. So, it is naturally the pattern of those 
Philosophical Systems that take things to be real audtry to interpret their 
real nature. That is why, we find that the Monotheistic Schools mostly 
couceiveof the relation of God to the universe of souls and matter as one 
of unity-iu-difference. In the very same manner, this fundamental 
tendency of those Monotheistic Philosophers is reflected in their attempts 
to conceive of God. God is One, the Absolute is One—Isvara is Oue, 
Brahman is One. Not only that, as stated above, God’s nature, attributes 
and activities are all one. Yet, His Names are diffeieut, and all 
dissensions refer only to these names. 

(ii ) The Value of Names, 

But are Names, really, mere empty sy mbols, mere meaningless words, 
mere out-pourings of a uncontrolled faucy ? The ludiau View definitely 
negates all these. According to Indiau Philosophy, as well known, Sabda 
or a Sound, or a spoken word lias an intrinsic connection with its object, 
So, naturally, if words be different, the corresponding objects are also so. 

But in that case, what about Synonyms? When synonyms are 
deiivative in nature or by themselves carry different meanings, though 
referring to the very same objects, these naturally emphasise different 
aspects of the very same thing. Compare the synonyms of 
‘Father’, viz ; “Janaka” and “Pita”, having different derivations, and, 
thereby, emphasising that the father "procreates” ( Root—Jan = to create,), 
aaweilas “protects” (Root—Pa - to protect). Or, compare the different 
names of Durga, referring to Her different attributes : * Gauri and Kali”, 
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the first meaning Her fair form ; the second, dark. Or, "JagaddhStrl and 
Camunda”, the first meaning Her protective form ; the second, destructive. 

But what about the synonyms that do not come under any of 
the two categories, mentioned above,’ like “Kanaka” and “Hira^a” or 
‘‘Kvisuma” and “Puspa”. ? These are mere poetic utterances by 
different Poet-Seers—who knows when, who knows why, who knows how ? 

Thus, names may be both descriptive and non-descriptive ; 
synonyms, too, just the same. Now, the names of Isvara are all 
descriptive ill nature, like Visiju, Krsna, HarT, fsiva etc. So, these are 
meant to emphasise different aspects, attributes, powers, functions of the 
very same Isvara or Brahman, although His total uature, attributes and 
functions are just the same. 

(Hi) The Value of Divine Names. 

Thus, although the Names of God have ever been a bone of 
contention amongst different Religious Systems of the world, jet when 
one comes to reflect over the whole matter, oue finds that every Name 
has au intrinsic merit of its own—none is to be rejected, none is to 
be given undue importance, noue is to be taken to be of a greater or a 
lesser value—for, if there be God aud if He be gracious enough to 
listen to the supplications of men, how can He be partial to one, 
like one, favour one, to the exclusion of all the rest ? That is why, 
the numerous Names of God, arisiug out of the numerous ideas, 
feelings and desiresof numerous individuals, are really all one, whether 
descriptive, onomatopoetic, or ordinary. 

This, in fact, is the real, philosophical and theological explanation 
of ‘synonyms’, whatever be.their technical, grammatical or philological 
explanations. Jn this case, there is a beautiful combination of three 
things—the apprehended object, the apprehending mind, and the 
name by which the latter denotes the former. By whom have the names 
been coined ? Heaving aside the deep philological implications of 
this fundamental question, it may be said, safely, from the straight, 
philosophical standpoint that even if we accept the Nyaya view that 
the f>akti or potency of each word to denote an object is fixed by Isvara or 
God Himself, and is, as such, unalterable, still there is nothing wrong 
in the view that these words or names represent to us the many-sided 
human nature, rich in content, wide in extent, full aud flowing. 

It is this human self that has for ever, striven to raise its eyes to the 
Divine, to see Its Light, to hear Its Voice, to express its Glory. That is 
why, the presence of Sects is not condemnable by itself—what is 
condemnable is their bigotry. When the white dazzling sunlight is 
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broken in the prism in the enchanting form of “Vibgyrr” or seven lovely 
colours, like violet, indigo, blue, gteen, yellow, orange and red, from one 
point of view, it becomes, so to speak, more beautiful, easier to be perceived, 
softer aud sweeter. In the very same manner, when the Divine L,ight is 
reflected on the prism of the soul, what lovely colours it produces, how 
glorious and numerous, how heart-capturing and soul-stirring J The 
various Sects are nothing but the various colours of the All-coloured 
All-beautiful, All-luminous God. So, like their sources, these, too, are really 
things of beauty and joy. 

That is why, in India, Religious Sects have never been looked down 
upon On the coutrary, it has always been freely an 1 gladly admitted that 
the existence and emergence of these Sects are welcome signs, being signs of 
ever-fresli hearts and ever enthusiastic minds, of expanding lives aud 
exhilarating strifes, of newer and newer vision and fewer aud fewer 
delusion. 


( iv ) Sectarian Names for Brahman. 

For this reason, the Vedauta attempts to identify Brahman with 
Sectarian Deities do not, in any way, go aganist its fundamental spirit 
viz., that of unity and universality. Brahman is One, Brahman is 
All-pervading; and what does it matter if we call Him by a Sectarian 
name, when we know very well and admit fully that He is the epitome 
of all our religions inspirations and philosophical realisations, the end 
of all our logical apprehensions and ethical attainments, the be-all and 
the end-all, the blood and the bone, the heart beat and the pulse-throb 
of our very esseuce and existence. In fact, when there is the rise of such 
a Beatific Vision, there are no names, no forms, no sects, but all are 
reduced to one great and grand and glorious Name, Form, Sect—that 
of Brahman aud Brahman alone 

This is the real implication of an Indian religious Sect. 
Hence, when the Holy Fouuder of a Sect visualises only one name 
amidst numerous others as the Name of God, does he not visualise 
also the fact that, that Name contains all other names, 
that From conglomerates all other forms, that Sect combines all 
other Sects ? This is clear from the attempts of the Vaisijavas. e. g., 
to prove that all the texts regarding Visi.iu really mean Siva, and none 
but Siva. The same is found iu all other cases 

In this way, the sectarian interpretations of Brahman do, indeed, 
show the intense virility and vitality, the inherent value and validity of 
the Vedanta. This, indeed, is no small gaiu. 



Kl. Refutation of Objections against 
Brahma=li(arainia-VacHa or the Doctrine 
of the Causality of Brahman 

Although a truth is a matter of realisation only, yet a Theory 
requires proof. Proofs may be of two kinds—positive and negative. 
Positively, that particular Theory or Doctrine has to be shown to be 
grounded ou solid Piets ; negatively, other Theories or Doctrines have to 
be shown to be wrong. 

Here the process may be from Truth to Theory ; or from Theory 
to Truth. The first is found in the case of inspired saints ; and the 
second, in that of infused scholars aud scientists. Thus, the divinely 
inspired saints and seers first realise the Truth in au inspired moment 
in the twinkling of an eye, and, then, try as best as they can, to 
explain tbis philosophical Truth in the form of a logical Theory to others. 
On the other hand, scholars and scientists, infused with external 
knowledge, justify-their Theories, first, by a chain of arguments ; aud 
then, may, in a few cases, be blessed with a Divine Realisation, 
bringing forth before their views the Truth in all of its Glory aud 
Grandeur. 

As a Philosopher, Sfikaytha, too, in common with other Vedantists, 
starts with the Truth in the First Chapter. Then, iu the Second Chapter, 
he, again in common with other Vedantists, takes up, in right earnest, 
the necessary, though, surely, the less pleasant, task of building up a 
Theory of the Cansa'ity of Brahman, or, Brahma-Karapa-Vada. 
The Positive proofs are given in the First Quarter ( Pada ) of the Second 
Chapter, where he refutes several possible object'ons against Bralnna- 
Karana-Vada and thereby adduces liis own reasons for the snipe. The 
Negative proofs are given ill the Second Quarter of the Second Chapter, 
where he himself raises several objections against other Theories and 
thereby tries to bring to light their iuhereut defects and fallacies The 
first will be considered iu this Section ; the second, in the next. 

The possible objections against Brahma-Karapa-Vata may be 
classed under seven beads as follows : — 

(1) (i) First Cjbection against Brahma-K ar ana-V« da 

( 2.1.4—2.1.13 ) 

The first objection that may be raised against the Doctrine of 
the Causality of Brahman is based ou a fundamental question, viWhat 
exactly is the relation between the Cause and the Effect i 
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That is, is it a relation of absolute identity (Abheda) j or, one of 
absolute difference ( Bheda ) ; or, finally, one of identity-in-difference 
( Bhedabheda ) t Every one of these alternatives seems to be something 
impossible. For, first, if tlie Cause and the Effect be absolutely identical* 
then* why should there he two names and two forms, as found in the 
world? Again, secondly, if the two be absolutely different, theu, how 
can the Effect arise from a totally different Cause ? Finally, if tlie two 
be identical as well as different, theu,is that not asserting something 
self contradictory ? 

Each and every of these questions raises a very profound philosophical 
problem which need not and cauuot be discussed under the present 
Section. Here, ouly the secoud alternative need be taken as embodying 
the First Objection against Brahina-Karaya-Vada, as visualised by 
Srika^tha and other VedSutiats iu this connection. 

Thus, the First Objection is as follows : ~ 

The Cause is the creator or producer ; and the Effect, the created 
product. Now, here how does the Cause create or produce its Effect ? 
The process of creation is uot that, the Cause produces a totally different. 
Effect, which, when you come to think of it, is impossible. For, how, can 
a thing create or produce out of itself something else that is totally 
different' from itself f So, here the process is the transformation of the 
Cause iuto the form of the Effect. And, if the Cause itself be transformed 
into the Effect, then, surely, tlie Cause and the Effect must be similar 
in nature. 

Take a simple and au ordinary example. A potter, as an efficient 
cause ( Nimitta Karaya takes a lump of clay as the material cause 
( Upadana-Karana ) and produces a clay-jar from it. Here, as the jar 
has been fashioned out of clay, it itself is, naturally and inevitably, clay 
and nothing but clay. In this way, the very process of Causation 
essentially implies a siinlarity between the Cause and the Effect. 

Now, let us come to the point at issue here. According to the 
Doctrine of the Causality of Brahman, Brahman is the Cause and 
Universe is His ESect. So, it is expected that Brahjnan and the 
Universe will be similar iu nature But are they actually so ? Definitely 
not. For, who does not know that Brabmau is sentient, the world 
nod-sentient • Brahman is Ever-pure, the world impure through 
and through ; Brabmau is eternal, the world changeable ; Brahmau is 
Knowledge in essence, the world ignorant. Brahman is Bliss in nature, 
the world sorrowful, and so cu indefinitely ? Hence, how can there 
ever be any Cause-effect relation between the two ? This, in short, is the 
First Objection against Brahma-Karana-Vada, summed up by ^rikaptba 
himself thus :— 

16 
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• ^4- ^rwnq : *r**rafa f ( ^-w ) 

“How can there be any Cause-Effect relation between these two (viz. 
Brahman and the world', as between a cow and a buffalo ?° 

(ii) Refutation of the Fir*t Objection against 
Brahman-Karana-Vada. (?ee above Pp. 59 ff). 

Srikantha, in common with other Vedantists, brings in counter¬ 
arguments here, as follows :— 

(a) The Cause and the Effect are not always similar in appearance. 

First, he points out that there is no absolute rule that the Cause and 
the Effect must be similar to each other Examples of this are not lacking. 
We find, as a matter of fact, that sentient scorpions etc. arise from 
non-sentient cow-dung ; again, non-seutient hair and nails arise from 
sentient persons. So, on the same analogy, why cannot the non-sentient 
world arise out of the Brahman ? ( 2. 1. 6. ) 

So, he says :— 

“faSEa 8^—fompJKf'l I 

I” ( ) 

Of course, this argument may appear to be a laughable one to many, 
for the simple reason that the examples giveu here are both faulty. For, 
who does not know of the simple, yet fundamental biological principle 
viz. ‘Life comes out of life alone’ ? Hence, sentient scorpions are not really 
produced by the non-sentient cow-dung, but by tlie sentient parent 
scorpions ; non-sentient hair and nails are not really produced by tbe 
sentient person, but are parts of tbe living body. So, why have these 
examples been given by all the Vedantists in uuisou, led by tsariikara 
himself? Were they really so ignorant as to be wholly unware of the above 
fundamental principles ? This, evidently, cannot be admitted. 6nkay(ha 
himself refers to the same examples in Bfahma-Sutra-Bhasya or 
Commentary on Brahma-Sfltra 1.4.27, and clearly says that hair and 
nails cannot arise from the body alone or from the soul aloue, but from the 
body and soul together (See P. 48). So, what did these wise scholars 
and deep thinkers really have iu their minds ? What did they really 
mean here ? 

What they really meant is that the cause and the effect are not always 
similar ill forms. From a particular cause, there may arise an effect that 
has no similarity in form at all with its cause. What similarity, e. g., 
is there between the small seed and the huge tree with roots, trunk, 
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branches, leaves. Bowers and fruits that ultimately springs out of it? 
What similarity is there between the hard seeds and the flowing oil we get 
from the same ? What similarity is there between the liquid milk and the 
solid caisiu produced out of it? If we leave aside these cases of single 
causes, and proceed t"> consider those of a combination of causes, the 
matter becomes more evident. For, who does not know, e g. of the 
vagaries and surprising conduct of the chemical elements ? Hence, it is 
that such compounds seem to bear no resemblance at all to their 
constituent elements. What resemblance has water, to cite a simple well- 
known example, to H 2 0, Oxygen cud Hydrogen separately. In this way, 
although a clay-jar is seen to be similar to the lump of clay, its cause, and 
a gold-bangle to the lump of gold, its cause—yet there are many causes 
as shown above, where nothing of the kind, no similarity between the 
cause and the effect can be seen at all. 

But, then, how do we know that the two are casually related ? We 
know this, first, on the ground of Authority, or, if possible, on that of 
Inference ; and, theu, on that of Perception. Thus, we are told here, first 
that a particular, element will produce a result quite different from it: or, 
that a particular combination of dements will bring forth a product 
totally dissimilar to it. Again, if we have advanced farther, we may also 
ourselves infer about the same. Theu, when the knowledge we have 
gathered is put to a practical test, we ourselves see the results with 
our own eyes. 

The case of Brahman and the world falls under this category of 
dissimilar causes and effects. For, here, too, no similarity between 
Brahman, the Cause, and the world, the effect, is seen. The main of these 
dissimilarities, as pointed out above, is that, while Brahman is a .Supreme, 
Sentient Being, the world is not sentient at all. So, here, too, the very same 
questiou may be asked, as to how, then, do we come to know that there is 
really a cause-effect relation between Brabman and the world ? Perception, 
evidently, is out of the question here. For, who cau claim to he able to 
see the production of the world, when that will happen again at the end of 
Pralaya ^Universal Destruction) and beginning of Srsti (Creation) ? Hence 
Inference, equally, is impossible here, as Inference, depends on prior 
perception. (See P. 91 above). Suppose, here we argue thus :— 

All cases of Pralaya are followed by Systi. 

This is a case of Pralaya. 

Therefore, this is followed by Srsti 

Here, the Vyapti or the universal and necessary relation between 
the major and the middle terms in the Universal Major Premise, may 
be established, only if there be, first, uncontradicted experiences of 
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Pralaya being followed by Sfsti. But bow can that be ever possible ? In 
the same manner, the Minor Premise, too, need be observed, which also is 
impossible. Hence, no Inference is possible here at all. 

Thus, vsnkaptha comes to his second counter-argument in this regard, 
viz. that the hypothesis that the world has been produced out of Brahman 
has to be accepted on the ground of Scriptural Authority. 

(b) The ausality of Brahman is proved on the 
Grounds of 5cripture : No Dogmatism 

This, indeed, is a hypothesis which, though inexplicable, is, yet, 
equally unquestionable. So, Srikautha is not ashmed to assert with full 
confidence 

*i«rof * i^TW. fjpfcr: f ( * vs ) 

‘‘So, it is established that mere dry reasoning can never set at naught 
what lias been proved on the ground of unanimous Scriptural Authority*. 

But this, indeed, is not Dogmatism, not a kind of blind faith or 
irrational belief. As we have seen above, the creation of the world is an 
established, inevitable, unchangeable fact (with, of course, apologies to 
&9ipkara !) And, such a fact, which we have to face and explain, being 
beyond both Perception and Inference, cau be known through 
Authority and Authority alone. 

Indeed, that is not Dogmatism at all; that is an inevitable and also 
an indubitable fact that has to be recoguised, willy nilly—this being a 
fact known by all, known at all times, known everywhere—how can it 
be denied? It can be done so only on the ground of an equally strong, 
equally unanimous, equally universal authority of wiser persons. E. G. 
that the sun is moving round the earth is a kind of cosmic illusion, 
known by all, known at all times, known everywhere, So, it has been set 
at naught by a very strong unanimous, universal authority of scientists, 
and we have to admit that it is the earth that is going round the sun, and 
not vice versa. This is done purely on the grounds of Authority ; and 
here, we have to accept Authority even though it goes against our own 
clear, unanimous, universal perception. If that be so, if Authority can 
set at naught even direct, clear, universal, perception, why cannot it 
confirm such a perception? 

According to ^rlkapthn, in the case in hand, this is exactly what 
happens. The world is there, with all its beauty aud glory, with all 
its vastness and variety, with all its conglomeration and complexity. 
But however beautiful and glorious, however vast and various, however 
conglomerated and complex it, still, manifests no sign of being a cause. 
For, a cause is eternal, which the world does not appear to be. Do 
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is not everything transitory in Nature ? Does not the dancing brook dry up, 
showing nakedly the rough pebbles underneath ? Does not the lovely 
flower dry up, scattering its petals all around » Does not the sweet baby 
grow up to be a sour grand-father, to die soon and be wiped away from 
the face of the earth ? 

So, the receptacles of all these, viz. the world, cannot by itself be 
taken to be eternal from an absolute point of view, though it may be 
so from a relative one only. Specially, ac;ording to the Indian View, it 
is the past Sakama Karmas or selfish acts of the JIvas or individuals, 
that is responsible for every new creation (See P. 35, also the Section 
on “Refutation of the Sixth and Seventh Objections against Brahma 
Karana-VUda''). So, the universe is not a cause, but an effect. 

In this way, we know' the objects of the world to be non-eternal, 
the events of the world to be so-in fact, any and every thing in the 
world to be so. And our knowledge, our perception is confirmed by 
Authority. So far well and good. But then the question is asked j ‘So, 
who or what, then, is the cause of the world ? Here, neither Perception, 
not Inference being of any avail, the only source of knowledge or 
‘Pramana we have, finally, to fall back again is Authority, Scriptural 
Authority, as the last resort. 

But though last, it is by no means, the least, for according to the 
Indian View, incomplete, imperfect, fallible Perception and Inference 
of incomplete, imperfect, fallible human beings are far less valuable, far 
leas reliable, far less acceptable than the complete, perfect, infallible 
testimony of cotnple'e, perfect, infallible saints, sages and seers, whe, 
though possessing incomplete, imperfect, fallible human bodies, 
have within them the light of the complete, perfect, infallible souls,, 
which light is nothing but the Divine Light, which souls are none 
else but the Divine Soul. 

So, where is Dogmatism here? ( Pp. 102 flf) When we fail to 
attain something through our own independent efforts, we have to take 
the help of others —this is but a very natural law of life. Life would, 
surely, have been impossible if we bad to, or, for the matter of that, tried 
to, live by our own independent efforts alone, without relying on any one 
else, without taking the help of any one else, without having faith in 
any one else. 

Take the ordinary, worldly life of a child. Physically and 
mentally, how much does he depend ou others, at every step 1 In fact, 
the extent to which he has to depend on others far exceeds that to 
which he cau depend on himself Take his physical development. For- 
so many years, he has to rely, in this respect, wholly ou others, on his 
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loving parents, well-wishiug relatives and friends —who tell him what to 
take and what not, what to do and what not, at every step. It is only 
many years later, when he grows up to be an intelligent adult, that he is 
able to take a proper care of himself. But still* even then, can he wholly 
rely on his own independent judgment alone, on bis own independent 
efforts alone, on his own independent resources alone ? No, never. Then, 
again, take his meutal development. In this sphere no less, or rather 
more so, his dependence on others far exceeds, both in extent and 
importance, that on his own self. For, learning never ceases for any one at 
any time. Thus, for so many years, all throughout his school and college 
career, he learn? so many things from so mauy persons in so many 
ways ; and even when he is a mature adult, he has to learn, or accept 
on trust, so many things from others, all throughout his life. In this way, 
Authority has to be admitted to be one of the main sources, really speaking, 
the main source of our knowledge even in ordinary spheres, even in 
this age ot reason and individual freedom. 

So, why caunot Authority be so in a still more difficult sphere, viz. 
the spiritual, where reason, naturally, cannot have so much sway ? of 
course, it goes without saying that independent realisation or direct 
perception is the goal. But still, before this supreme goal is reached, 
we have to start actually on the way to it, for which, as we have seen, 
we have to depend on others. 

Thus, it goes without saying that external Authority has to be 
elevated to a state of internal perception ; dependauce on others, to that 
of independence of the self; mere apprehension, to that of realisation. 
That is why, we have the very appropriate name for Philosophy in India, 
viz. "Darsaua” or Vision. It is a direct, complete, perfect vision of Truth 
that we aim at, and not a second-hand indirect knowledge. But still, 
as we have seen before ( P. 103 ), we require essentially, first, Jnravana 
or Authority, then Manana or iuferences, and then only can we, finally, 
be blessed with Darsatia or Perception or Vision of Truth through 
Nididhyasana or Meditation on the Truth we have accepted on the 
above two grounds. 

In this way, 6nkantba, in common with other Vedantists, does not 
decry Authority as smacking of Dogmatism, as totally rejectible and 
condemnable. On the contrary, he accepts Authority gladly and thankfully 
•when Perception aud Inference fail to offer any legitimate explanation for 
an actually present, existent, undeniable fact. 
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The Universe is not really Impure and Non-sentient 

(c) The Cause and the Effect are Similar in Nature 

But, ultimately, being a Seer himself, blessed with the beatific 
vision of Truth, he does not really stop here ; but goes on to offer himself 
the real and the fiual solution of the apparently baffling problem as to 
bow an altogether different effect can arise from an altogether different 
cause. 

“sra: spfj; swqfl: \” (vt-'*) 

In his celebrated ‘‘Sivarka-Mani-Dlpika-Tika” Appaya DIk§ita 
explains the phrase. 

as “q^sT'^iT” I 

So he rays : — 

This means that the Cause and the Effect are one and the same 
“Vastu” or “Dravya” or, one and the same thing, object or substance. 
Whatever he their differences in other respects, like forms and functions, 
their identity iu essence cannot be denied in any way whatsoever. For 
example, a mere lump of clay and a well-finished clay-jar are, no doubt, 
different in forms and functions, yet both are clay iu essence, and nothing 
but clay. So, even in those cases, where the effect appears to be absolutely 
distinct from the cause, really and actually spealdug, the effect is the 
same as the cause in essence. 

Iu this way, if Brahman be taken to be the cause of the world, then 
it has also to be admitted, at the same time, that the world, the effect, 
is Brahman in essence. If that be so, what does it really matter if the 
world be “acetana” or non-sentient ? For, if 'Cetauatva' be the essence 
of Brahman, the Cause, and not only a quality, thereof, then the very 
same ’Cetanatva’ is also the essence of the world, the effect, no less. And 
in that ease, 'acetauatva’ is only a form or a quality or external appearance 
of the world, and nothing more. 

(d) I he Universe is not really Impure and on-sentient. 

Thus, it is only apparently that the world is different from 
Brahman ; but really, it is itself ‘Brahnia-svarCipa, nothing less. It is 
because, of this that the Rjis, or seers, saints and sages, declared with 
firm faith “Sarvain Khalvidaip Brahma” “All this, verily, is Brahman 
(Chandogya Up. 3. 14. 1). So, how cm there ever beany doubt that the 
world is Brahman is essence, Brahmau through and through, nothing 
but Brahman and Brahmau alone. Hence, it is only by form, only by 
external appearance, is the world, the effect, noii-seutieut or 'Jatja’, 
impure or ‘Asuddha’ imperfect or 'Apuriju’, etc. But by essence, by 
reality, it is sentient or ‘Ajada’, pure or ‘Jauddha', perfect or Purpa’, 
like Brahman Himself (See Page 69, also below under the Section ; 
“Refutation of the Third Objection. 1 ');— being the very same “Vasta”, 
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the very same ‘Dravya'—the very same object, the very same substance 
as Brahman Himself (Sec Page 41). 

This, in fact, is the real implication of the Vedanta Conception of 
the world as ‘Jada and Asuddha’. 

(f) leation out o' ‘Asat’ or Non-Esittence 

It may be asked here as to why in reply to the above First Objection 
against Brahnia-Karaya-Vada, the Rrahma-Sutras do not say this 
straight, (See below) instead of trying to justify the production of an 
entirely different kiud of effect from an eutirely different kind of cause, 
by means of two faulty examples (cf. Brahma-Sutra 2. I. 6.) 

This has been done purposely, as stated above, for emphasising the 
fact that the cause and the effect need not necessarily be very similar 
in form or appearance. Hence, says 6rlkant;ha, in the Scriptures, no less, 
sometimes, the uorld is said to spring out of‘Asat’or the Non-existent. 
Compare the following from the Upautjads :— 

"This was Asat or Non-existent, in the beginning. Then, it became 
Sat or Existent”. 

'srraH I wit I ) 

"This was Asat or Non-existent, in the beginning. Then, the Sat 
or the Existent arose out of it’ 1 . 

w5tFi<r 

() 

"This was Asat or Non-existent in the beginning. One only, without 
a second. Hence, from the Asat or the Non-existent, the Sat or the 
Existent arose.” 

But here the same question arisesHow can ‘Sat' arise out of 
‘Asat' ? How can the world arise out of Nou-eutity, or Non-existence ? 
The purpose of this, says 6rlka»tha, is only to show that there is no 
fixed rule that the cause aud the effect must always be very similar to 
each other. So, he says in bis Commentary :— 

qiiqq. t qww w-fN*nniftr f 

C X-* ) 

So, very appropriately, £rikaytha states three reasons the first, 
from the empirical standpoint ; the second, from the epistemological ; the 
third, from the ohilosonhical. 
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Thus, from the empirical standpoint, it can be said that the Cause and 
Effect need not necessarily be similar in form. Then, again, from the 
epistemological standpoint, it has to be admitted,—however impossible or 
unintelligible that may appear to be—that Brahman, and none but 
Brahman, is the sole, Cause of the world. Finally, from the philosophical 
standpoint, there is really no difference of essence between Brahman and 
the world, and the world is Brahma-svariipa or Brahman in essence. 

In this way, logically, yet beautifully, indeed, does Srlkattflja dispose 
of the First Objection against Brahma-Karaija-Vada (See above the Section 
on 'Brahman as Pure, though Immanent’ P. 31). 

(2) (i) Second Objection against Brahtna Karana-Vad*. 

(Su 2. 1. 14-2. 1. 20). 

The Second Objection against Brahina-Karaga-V&da follows logically 
from the Refutation of the First. 

fa) Brahman cannot be Impure-like the World. 

Thus, it has been just said that Brahman and the world are 
identical in essence or “Eka-Vastu “Eka-Dravya". (P. 127;. So, in that 
case, the two are really identical. In that case* again, all the faults and 
failings of the world are sure to pertain to Brahman Himself, no less. 

It has been said above that Brahman and the world are identical 
in essence (P. 127), and this may mean two things, viz (1) either, 
Brahman is like the world, possessing, as it does, its essence or nature ; (2) 
or the world is like Brahman, possessing, as it does. His essence or nature. 

Now, the second alternative is an impossible one, for, who, in his 
senses, would assert our gross, physical, impure world to be the 
imperceptible, finest of the fine, non-physical, pure Brahman ? So, the 
only alternative is to take Brahman to be identical with the world, 
possessing, as such, all its ignoble qualities like mutability, materiality, 
impurity, and so on. In that case, also, does not our Beautiful God, 
Immutable, Non-material and Pure, disappear immediately like a vanishing 
mirage, like a deluding illusion, like an empty dream ? (See P 25, 31ff). 

(b) Brahman cannot experience pleasure pains, like 
the Individual Soul. 

Here, the Objection has been raised specially in connection with the 
Jiva or the individual soul. Thus, it is said that if Brahman and the 
individual soul beideutical, or if the individual soul be the body of Brahman, 
then Brahman, too, will become subject to Bhoga, or He, too, like the 
individual soul, must experience pleasures and pains, 
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But ou* theological, idea regarding One God is, fundamentally,, 
different. The- very first characteristic of God; of Religion is parity* 
perfection and contentment, full and eternal. He is, thus, Nitya-suddba,. 
Niitya. buddhat, Hitya tppta„ Nitya-mukta—eternally Pure,, eternally' 
Knowing, eternally Contented, eternally Free. How can such a Supreme 
Being ever become subject to worldly experiencing of pleasures and 
pains—which are the results of Sakama-Karmas or selfish activities—of 
any kiud whatsoever ? 

(£)< Refutation oft the Second Objection a#ainaf 
Brahmaerects-Vada. 

Srlkaptha refutes this Objection in two ways. 

(a) Brahman and-Jiva Jagat are not totally Identical 

Firstly, Brahmau and the world are not absolutely identical, as held by 
the Advaita Vedanta School 5 but there is also a difference between them, 
(Pp. 42ff,'. The main fact to note here is that the relation between Brahman 
and the world is a peculiar one, because of which, Brahman and the 
world are (i) one iu essence, yet not ideutical ; (!ij not identical, yet not 
wholly different. This will be discussed below under the Section on 
“The-Relation between Brahmau, Jiva and Jagat.” 

(b-) Bxahtnaai and Jiva-Jagat are Non-olfforent in Essence : 

Jiva it Nitya-Mukta. 

(2) Secondly,, Brahman, the Cause, and. Jiva-Jagat, the Effects, are 
"Ananya” or uon-different. This, in fact, is the real crux of the whole 
matter. Brahman and Jiva-Jagat are the very same object, the very 
same substance ( Vastu, Dravya ) ( Pp. 127 \ and so Jiva-Jagat are, by 
nature,, pure, perfect, full. ( See P. 127 ). During the state of Bondage, or 
‘Baddhavastha’, Jiva Jagat may appear to be impure, imperfect, 
incomplete and soon. But, as pointed out above ( F. 127 ), how can the 
universe of souls and matter be impure, imperfect and incomplete, when 
their Cause, their Essence, their Soul, viz. Brahman, is Himself Pure 
Perfect and Full ? 

Also, Bhoga (experiencing of the results of Sakama-Karmas) of Jivas, 
and the results thereof: Sukha Dulikha (worldly pleasures and pains), are 
all worldly thinge; so are the mutability, materiality and mortality of 
the world. These do not represent the real nature of either the Jiva 
or the Jagat, being only passing phases during the temporary state of 
Bondage. Now, Brahman, cannot have any real connection with anything 
that is not lasting, not to speak of being affected by the same in any 
way. Hence, the states, of the Baddha Jiva-Jagat cannot affect Brahman 
and make Him impure, mutable, mortal. Thus, here the question, of 
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Brahman being contaminated by such -worldly states, does not arise at 
«J1 { See above Pp. 81 ff ). 

It has been stated above that Brahman contains all defects in Him, 
yet is Himself Pare and Perfect ( P. 18 ); also, tbat He is immanent in 
the impure JIva-Jagat, yet remains uncontam mated. (Pp. 31-52.). But 
all these are trne, as pointed out above, (P. 127)., only from tbe worldly 
or empirical point of view, and not from the absolute or transcendental. 

In fact, tbe state of Bondage or BoddhavasthS, according to all the 
Schools of the Vedanta, is not an actual state, for according to all, Jlva 
is Nitya-Mukta or eternally free. It is not that the Jlva, in its empirical 
state or state of Bondage, ceases to be free, loses its real nature and 
actually becomes some one else for the time being. Really, no sudh 
changing of one’s own nature or Svarupa is ever possible. So* during tbe 
state of Release, as during the state of Bondage, the Jlva remains what 
it really is ; only, during the latter state, it fails to realise or recogni-se 
its real nature due to the veil of ignorance or Ajnana. 

If this be so, then we have to admit that the Jiva is never, fora 
single moment* really impure or imperfect or iincomplete. It only 
appears to be so to itself and to others, so long as it itself and others fail 
to realise its real nature due to .Ajnana or ignorance. Thus, if the Jiva’a 
Impurity, imperfection, incompleteness, mutability, mortality—in short, 
mundaneness, be not only passing phases, but also mere appearances, 
then what question is there of such ultimately false appearances affecting 
and contaminating Brahman, the Real, the Eternal, .the Pure, the Perfect, 
the Full, the Immutable, the Supra-muudane ? 

The same applies to the case of the world, no less. 

(c) Brahman is never Contaminated by His Connection 
with JIva-Jagat. 

Thus, Brahman is, indeed, eternally connected with the Universe 
of Souls and Matter, as His very own Body, as His very own Attributes 
and Powers, as His very own Parts and Parcels, as HU very own Effects 
and Manifestations. So, how can there be any question of any foreign, baser, 
lesser elements or characteristics entering into Him and polluting Him, 
through snch a conuection ? This connection is an essential one, a natural 
one, a fundamental one—it being the very nature of Brahman to be 
connected with JIva-Jagat, as it is the very nature of a soul to be 
connected with its body; of a whole, with its parts; of a substance, 
with its attributes and powers ; of a cause, with its effects. Thus, what 
is natural and essential to Brahman, what pertains to Hi* very nature 
and flows from His very essence—can never go against His own nature or 
destroy His own essence. 
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If we realise this great truth once, then all the seemingly difficult 
theological problems of how from a conscious, non-material Brahman, an 
uncouscious, material world can arise ; how the All-Pure and All-perfect 
Brahman can retain His own purity and perfection in spite of the infinite 
impurities and imperfections of the Universe of Souls aud Matter with 
which He is connected, and the like, are solved at once, in a way at 
once interesting, ingenious, and illuminating. 

The question may, again, be asked, as done before ;Pp, 122, 128) 
as to why the Vedanta does uot say this straight, instead of bringing 
forward other extraneous arguments unnecessarily ? The reply is that 
the Vedanta reserves this fundamental argument to the last for the 
discerning, for wiser scholars and purer saints, aud, very wisely and very 
sympathetically starts with such arguments as would be more intelligible 
to ordinary persons, not yet far advanced iu the long aud difficult Path 
of Spiritual Realisation. 

The Truth is eternally there to be known, to be realised ; 
but, naturally, it takes time and requires gradual approach. 
And, the Vedanlic Seers, flowing with the milk of human kindness and 
knowing well human frailitles, faults and failings, have only made 
provisions for these, and nothing more. All these prove clearly the 
fundamental catholic spirit of the Vedanta—its inner sense of universal 
sympathy, and its inborn feeling of love for all. 

(3) (It i bird Objection against Brahma*Karana-Vada- 
(Sutrs 2. 1. 21—2. 1. 23.) 

The Third Objection against Brahma-Karapa-Vada follows logically 
from the Refutation of the Second It has been said there, finally, 
that the Cause and the Effect being “Ananya” or non-differeut, Brahman, 
the Cause, is non-different from, or identical in essence with, the universe 
of Souls and Matter, the effect. Now, if that be so, tbe question may, 
naturally, be asked as to why should the Omniscient, Omnipotent Brahman 
create a world, so full of pains and sufferings, sins and errors, impurities 
and imperfections, and Himself suffer there infinitely in tbe form of the 
JIvas ? No rational being iu his senses ever desires to subject himself 
to sins and sufferings unnecessarily, when he himself possesses the power 
to prevent the same. 

So, the creative act of Brahman must be considered to 
be a very foolish one, and, in that case. He cannot be taken to be an 
All-wise Being, knowing and actiug intelligently, as befitting an 
All-knowing aud All-powerful Being. 
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(ii) Refutation of the Third Objection 
against Brahma-Karana-Vada. 

(a) Brahman and Jiva-Jagat are not totally Identical. 

As the above Objections are similar in nature, the ways of 
disposing of them are also, naturally, so Hence {orTkautha refutes 
this Objection in a way, very similar to the other two, discussed above, 

Thus, he points out, first, that though Brahman and Jiva-Jagat 
are non different in essence, yet there is a difference, also between them, 
ae Brahman is ‘‘Adhika” or transcendent, far execeeding Jiva-Jagat in 
might and majesty, purity and perfection, beauty and bliss. In 
this way. Brahman is "Sarvajfia,” or Omniscient ; Jiva “Ajna” or 
ignorant ; Brahman in ‘‘Cetana” or Sentient ; Jagat is ‘‘Aeetana’’ or non* 
sentient. So, are they not very different ? Hence, how can the impurities 
and imperfections, sins and sufferings, faults and failings of Jiva-Jagat 
affect Brahman, at all r 

Now, this is the explanation offered by &rlka?tha from the worldly 
standpoint. As we have already seen, from the worldly standpoint, 
the Universe of Souls and Matter, is quite distinct from Brahma?. 
Of coarse, their Essence, their Substance, their Soul, their Whole, their 
Cause, viz. Brahman, is always there, and is always identical with them in 
‘Svarfipa’ or nature. Yet, from the worldly standpoint, this identity of 
nature is not discerned ; rather, it is the difference of forms and attributes 
only that is seen. 

In this way, from the empirical standpoint, when the 
world is taken to be distinct from Brahman and impure, imperfect, 
sinful, sorrowing—naturally, Brahman Himself is not all these. So, no 
charge of acting foolishly and subjecting Himself to impurities and 
imperfections, sins and sorrows, by creating thejagat and living there as 
the Jivas—can be brought against the All-wise, All-powerful Brahman. 

(b) Jiva-Jagat, are, however, as Bure as Brahman. 

But from the real transcendental point of view, as we have seen, 
(P 127), the Universe, as a part, an attribute, a power, au effect and the 
body of Brahman, can never be impure, imperfect, incomplete, sinful and 
sorrowful. From that standpoint, tbe Universe is UmS, the Para-Jjakti of 
{siva Himself (P.47 — 48). So, from this point of view, the question of 
foolishly doiug harm to one’s own self (Hitakaraya. does not arise at all. 
From this standpoint, {->iva plays with Himself, with His Para-6akti Uma, 
and hence is the creation of the world. (See the Section on "Uma or Maya 
as Para-^akti” Pp. 47—49). Thus, the Universe of Souls and Matter is 
nothing but an embodied form of tbe joy or the frolic of Brahman. (See 
below under "Refutation of the Sixth Objection against Brahma-Ka(a?a- 
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Vada”). Hence, bow can tbe created umvewe.be impure and imperfect, 
sinful and sorrowful at all ? 

In this way, it has to be admitted that though i&rlkaotha tries to 
refute the above Objection apparently on the ground that the impurities 
and imperfections of the created universe cannot touch the Creator 
Brahman, the Creator bemg different from, other aud more than, the 
created object (Pp. 30—32), yet, the real ground is that the created world is 
us pure aud perfect as the Creator Himself, being the manifestation of 
His pure and perfect nature, which is nothing but pure and perfect Bliss. 

(c) ‘‘Bheda' 1 and *‘Abhcda” between Brahman 
and .iva Jegat. 

Thus, really speaking, all the above Objections against Brahma-Karaga- 
Vada are, evidently, based on a wrong conception regarding the “Bheda" or 
difference between Brahman, ou the one band, aud JIva Jagat, on the other. 
The Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta all emphasise this “Bheda” also, 
side by side with “Abheda”, or non-difference between Brahman and JIva* 
Jagat. But what do these two really imply, and how can tbese'be reconciled ? 
These are, indeed, difficult questions for the Monotheistic VedSntists, who 
do not, on the one hand, accept &aipkaras Doctrine of pure ‘'Abbeda'’,, 
and on the other, Madbva’s Doctrine of pure ‘'Bheda" between Brahman 
and Jiva-Jagat. This will be considered in details below. (See below tbe 
Section on ‘'Relation between Brahman, and Jiva-Jagat.”). 

But one thing is clear here. It is this, that whatever be the precise 
and peculiar nature of this relation, from the real and ultimate standpoint, 
Jiva-Jagat can never be impure and imperfect, sinful and sorrowing, 
mutable and mortal, when their Cause, Brahman— of whom they are 
•manifestations, according to tbe Monotheist Vedanta Doctrine of ParipGma 
(See above Pp. 59ff)—is Himself eternally and essentially Pare and 
Perfect, Sinless and Blissful, Immutable and Immortal. { See above 
under, Section “The Universe is not really Impure -and Non- sentient 
P. 127). 

(4) The Difficult Monotheistic Concept of *‘t heda.’ 

To think that the Monotheistic Vedanta Doctrines involve this 
kind of inner contradiction, is, surely, absolutely absurd. Hence, their 
■concept of “Bheda”, which has to be admitted, is really a difficult one 
for them, and has to be interpreted and understood in a very careful 
manner. (See under the Section “The Concept of Individuality.” P. 43) 
Por here, the question naturally arises as to what ‘ Bbeda “can there 
still be left between Brahman and Jiva-Jagat, if they have to be admitted 
to be all equally pure and perfect, sinless and blissful, immutable and 
immortal, at *hown above Q (>P. t£7. 
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However, le&wing aside all these difficult problems for later 
discussion (See below the Section otr “Relation between Brahman, and 
Jiva Jagat”), let us, here, proceed on the basis of the undeniable fact that 
the Universe of Souls and Matter is really as true and perfect, as sinless 
and blissful, as immutable and immortal as Brabmau Himself. 

4. (i) Fourth Objection agai at Brahtna-Karana-Vada. 

(Sutras 2- 1. 24—2. I. 25). 

The Fourth Objection against Brahma-Karapa-Vada seems to be rather 
& childish one, based, as it is, on a false analogy between Brahman* 
the: Universal Creator,, and other worldly creators, like, potters, 
carpenters, chariot-makers, and the like. 

Thus, the Objection is as follows :— 

The world is a vast and variegated one ; aud ultimately, it is due 
to the Five Great Elements, or Panca-Maha-Bhfltas, like Earth, Water, 
Firej Air, Ether ( Ksit, Ap, Tejas, Marnt, Vyoma j. Thus, this “Vieitra- 
Jagat” or Variegated World cannot be due to one and the same Cause, 
like Brahman. In the world. It is found that even in the case of a single 
effect, many causes combine together to produce it finally 

“ETC?! l” ( ) 

Thus, if a person wants to make a chariot, he has to take the help 
of so many other things. E g., he has, first to, take a suitable material* 
like a log of wood. Then, secondly, he has to get hold of certain instruments 
etc., like swords, saws and the like ; and certain implements, like wedges, 
nails, and the like. Iu this way, through the help of so many other 
things alone* can be, finally, make that chariot; and never by himself; 
alone.. 

Now, if this be so in the case of a simple and siugle effect like ft 
chariot, then, surely, how many more accessory causes will be necessary 
in the-case of this vast and complex world can well be imagined'. 

Further, the question also remains as to bow so many different 
effects can be produced out of the very same Cause Brahman. In the 
•world, we find that different causes produce different effects. So, how 
can the same Cause Brahman produce so numerous and variegated 
effects by Himself alone P 

Thus, the above Objection Can be split up under two heads :— 

(i) Brahman, cannot produce a single effect by Himself alone. 

(ii) Brahman cannot produce many effects by Himself alioue-. 
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(it) Refutation of the Fourth Objection 
againat Brahma-Karana-Vada 

(a) A seemingly Childish Objection. 

As pointed out above, this Objection seems to be rather a childish 
and a frivolous one. For, if it not very childish or foolish to expect any 
analogy between the Cause of the world and causes within that world ? 
Good analogy requires essential similarity; and similarity requires 
equality. But what equality can there ever be ( from the worldly point of 
view, of course ) between the worldly causes which are themselves effects 
of Brahman, and Brahman Himself ? In fact, what analogy is really 
there between the whole world as an effect and the smaller effects within 
it, that we can expect here an analogy between Brabman, the Cause, on 
this side, and other worldly causes, on that ? The matter appears to be 
too evident to require any further argumentation or discussion. 

ib) Yet, not meaningless : The Value of Analogy, 

So, the question may, naturally, be asked as to why should the 
Brahma-SQtras, compiled by the wise saint Badarayaps, contain such an 
obviously foolish and meaningless Objection ? 

The answer is that, at the first stage of spiritual realisation, analogies 
do play an important part. Understanding unknown facts on the analogy 
of known ones is, indeed, a common intellectual process, and has to be 
resorted to by all. Indian sages, who always manifest a deep sympathy 
for the ignorant masses, aud, accordingly, always take special pains to 
illustrate their abstruse discussions by means of well-known, concrete 
examples. 

That is why, as well-known, “Udaharaua”, or concrete illustrations 
have always been taken to be so very essential in Indian Philosophical 
Discourses. Hence, it is thought here, that ordinary persons, who are 
trying to know something about the World-Cause through the 
Brabma-Stitras, will, naturally, at the first stage, try to understand the whole 
matter in the light of their ordinary, every-day experiences. That is 
why, in the Brahma*Sutras, as well as in other Indian Philosophical 
treaties, such obvious, easily disposable, and apparently foolish Objections 
are sometimes found, as well as, answers of the some calibre. 

(c) 7 he Ch srge of Childish net* against Indian 
Philosophy is Unjustified 

But the supreme beauty of the whole thing lies in this that, 
everything is taken very seriously, and no sign of any neglect or 
baphazardness is ever shown, even though all these are meant for 
ordinary persona, like you and I. 
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In fact, if you come to think of it, it is for the enlightenment of 
the ignorant masses mainly that philosophical works have to be 
composed. For. those who have advanced a little, do not very much 
require any such external help or expos : tion, but can proceed 
further by their own inner light aud spiritual visiou. Hence, 
the charges, sometimes brought against Iudiau Philosophy even by Indian 
scholars, viz. that Indian Philosophy is rather childish or frivolous in 
nature, is wholly unjustified. Indeed, if it be childish to provide for those 
who are but mere children in the lore of the Atman, and help them to 
be grown-up adults iu the same, then Indian Philosophy is undoubtedly 
'childish.' But, if it be veteran-like to ignore uo one, however weak 
and meek, then, surely, Iudiau Philosophy is a very wise, veteran one. 

(d) Brahman alone can produce Single Effect* and Many Effect*. 

However, uothing daunted, Srikanfha, tries to refute the above 
Objection on the ground of Analogy, or by means of concrete examples 
from everyday life. 

Thus, in reply to the first part of the Objection mz. (i) Brahman 
cannot produce a single effect by Hiuiselt alone,— he points out that, that 
is, of course, possible— 

( ) 

Even iu the world, we find that a siugle cause can be transformed 
into an effect, that is, produce it by itself aloue. For example, milk is 
by itself transformed into the form of curd. So, why cannot Brahman 
by Himself be transformed into the form of the universe ? 

In the same manner, in reply to the second part of the Objection, 
viz. (ii) Brahman cannot produce many effects by Himself alone,— 
6rikaytha cites another familiar instance from our everyday life- - 

(R-v*y) 

Even in the world, we find that many effects follow from a single 
cause. For example, hair, nails and the like arise out of the very same 
man. (See above Pp 48, 122 for the appropriateness of this example.) So, 
why cannot the same thing happen iu the case of Brahman, too ? 

In this way, very cleverly, indeed does ^rlkayfha tackle the 
problem by defeating his opponent in his own game through citing 
counter-instances of the very same type. 

(e) !- rah man i* Omniscient 

But really speaking, Srikautba fully knows that mere worldly 
analogies are of no real avail here. For, from the merely worldly or 

18 
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empirical point of view, there cannot be, really, any analogy between 
Bralimau and the Universe. Hence, finally, be resorts to, as before, to 
Scriptural Authority (Pp.;24ff,. Also, see under "Refutation of the 
Fifth Objection.”j 

“w. i wlwsii 

i tiF7 i” ( vs>-*y ) 

That is, from the Scriptures, we come to kuow that Brahman 
is Omnipotent. P. 34'. So, nothing is impossible on His part. 

In fact, this Omnipotence of Brahman, to which repeated references 
are made in the Vedanta, can be proved very well on the grounds of 
reason, no less. Really sneaking, here resort to Scriptural Authority is 
uot at all needed. For, Bralimau cannot be Bralitnan at all, if. Hebe 
not Omnipotent at the same time. Brahman is One, Bralimau is without 
“SajatTya and Vijatl) a Bhedas” (See above P. 37). So, wliat rivals can 
He ever have to flout His authority, to impede His powers, to obstruct 
His will ? ( See above Pp. 19, 20, 34), 

In fact, the Omnipotence of Bralimau fellows necessarily from His 
Oneness, discussed above ( P, 36 \ This Oneness, as we have seen, 
constitutes the fundamental nature of Bralimau. And if, Brahman he One, 
He is also, at the same time. Omnipotent, as shown above. (Pp. 19, 20, 34). 

if) Brahman is Omnipresent 

Now, although here, on the grounds of Omnipotence, it may be said 
that Brahman can do any and everything He likes, yet in order that this 
may not betaken as a kind forced silencing of opponents, some other 
reasons may be advanced here, ?s follows 

(i) Brahman is Omuipresent, So, there being nothing outside 
Him, there is no question at all of His requiring any exterual or 
additional help, like material implements, and the rest. In the language of 
Logic, all these—e.g. iu the case of the production of a chariot, the 
carpenter, the log of wood, the nails, wedges, swords, saws etc.—are 
uot really “causes", but only” ‘‘conditions” ; and all these and other various 
“conditious”, positive and negative, constitute one whole ‘'cause”. But 
in the case of Brahman, who is Omnipresent, there is no other alternative 
but to take Him as the "Cause", containing within Himself whatever is 
necessary for the production of the Universe of Souls and Matter. 

(ii) Further, here the effect : the Universe of Souls and Matter, 
too, cannot be outside Brahman, as the effect. Chariot, is outside the 
carpenter. Creation, in fact, is nothing but a play of Brahniau with 
Himself ( See above P. 80. Also see below the Section on "Refutation of 
the Sixth Objection against Brahma-Karaua-Vsda".) Hence, all the above 
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questions as to how Brahman cau create the Universe without some 
external help, and the like cannot arise here at all. 

Still, accusto'med, as we are, to taking things on the basis of Analogy, 
good or bad, all Objections have to be tackled and satisfactorily disposed 
of. That is why, as pointed out above IP, 13G) all these Objections 
against Brahma-Karaya-Vada have been taken so seriously by our wise 
philosophers throughout the ages. 

5. (i Fifth Objection against RrahmaKarana- Vada. 

(Sutra. 2. 1.23-2. 1.31.) 

The Fifth Objection against Brahma-Karaya-Vada seems to be a 
rather serious one, as follows : — 

It has been established above that Brahman, the Cause, is transformed 
into the Universe of Souls and Matter, the effect ( Pp. 59ff, 122). In that 
case, we are, inevitably on the horus of a dilemma, as follows :— 

If Bralimau be without parts ( A ipsa or Avayava ), then the whole of 
Brahman will be transformed into the Universe ; and if Brahman be 
possessed of parts, then Scriptures will be contradicted. 

Either, Brahman is without parts, or He is possessed of parts. 

either the whole of Brahman will be transformed into the 
Uuiverse, or Scriptures will be contradicted. 

Now, as in the case of a Dilemma, neither of the above two 
alternatives can be accepted. 

For, firstly, if the whole of Brahman be transformed into the form 
of the uuiverse, then, Brahman will be wholly immanent in the universe. 
But the Vedanta View is that Bralimau ?s neither wholly immanent, 
nor wholly transcendent, but both ( P. 30 ), 

Again, secondly, if Scriptures be the only sources through which 
Brahman can be known, (then) how cau a view regarding Brahman that 
contradicts Scriptures be accepted ? 

So, the only conclusion we have to accept here, willy-nilly, is— 
"rlFTT?; ^nrr: qfajUTl *T i m ( ) 

“No transformation of Brahman is, thus, ever possible.” 

Hence, Rrahma-Karaya-Vada or Pari yam a-Vada is a totally 
unacceptable Doctrine. (See Pp. 5911) 

(ii) Refutation of the Fifth Objection against LSrahm,- araua-Vada 

(a) Scriptures prove Drahman to be both 
Transcendent and Immanent. 

(1) Here, as usual, Srlkaytha, iu common with other Vedantists 
starts with "6ruti-Praniaya" or Scriptural Evidence. (Pp. 91, 124, 134,). 
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“asnjjt smrfc-qfaqmt <?*, a«gjfc t w(?£*b? jwrw, * 
wiqiiMxq. r (w*») 

"The Doctrine that Brahtnau is transformed into the form of 
Universe, does, indeed, stand to reason, there being Scriptural texts to 
that effect. Here Scripture, alone, is the proof, aud not anything 
else.” 

The Value and Validity of Scriptures in proving Brahmau are, 
indeed, great, as shown above. ( Pp. 9Iff). 

(b) Worldl/ Analogies prove 1 r airman 
to be both Transcendent and Immantnt 

(2) But, again, as usual, 6rlkantha, in common 'with other 
Vedantists, does not stop here, but also puts forward other arguments, no 
less. Thus, here, too ( P. 136 ), Analogy is a fruitful proof. For, in the 
world, too, similar examples are found. 

For example, “Jati” or the Universal or the Generic Essence, is 
present through and through in each and every of the infinite number of 
individuals. But ''Jati” has no parts ; and so, if it be fully present in 
one individual, then it becomes wholly immanent in it alone, and cannot, 
theu, be fully present in an infinite number of other individuals of the 
very same class. However, that is not the case. On the contrary, ‘*Jati,” 
though not possessed of parts, is yet present, through and through, in 
an infinite number of individuals, being immanent in each, yet 
transcendent. So exactly is the case with Brahman. He is, of course, 
without parts, yet He can be immanent, through aud through, yet remain 
transcendent. (Pp. 30-31). 

(c) Brahman'is Omnipotent. 

(3) But, again, as usual, {srjkaptba, iu common with other 
Vedautists, discards Analogy for a higher kind of proof. For, Good Analogy 
implies that the object with which comparison is made and the object 
compared belong to the same category,- rather, the first is somewhat 
superior to the second. For example, it is asserted that animals, 
being similar to men in possessing physical bodies must be subject to 
similar kiuds of physical pleasures aud pans. But here, Brahman is 
infinitely higher than the world, and so, what real Analogy can there be 
between the two, from the empirical standpoint? 

That is why, the third proof given by lorikaptha, here, is based 
on another fundamental characteristic of Brahmau, already referred to 
above (Pp, 34, 138; viz. His Omnipotence. No Analogy is needed 
here, rather the uniquely Omnipotent Brahmau is said to be capable of 
any and every thing. 
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(A) Brahman’s Omnipotence proved oi the grounds 
of Scripture. 

Vehemently, indeed, does £irkantha assert this repeatedly, with 
full faith and vigour :— 

“f!$£r B rRR2-*lfttvJl<k f?Rta- 

*TR1?U SR!: BRS ^TrW «!>RSJR' R I’* < ) 

“sr\ ffRsrfa ^st^qtTRj^ ftft*prcr snfaRifiifB m SRlfafRl I” 

( ) 

“.SflfW?nf^frl I SR; 

SRtffBRB: BR f% B I” (. ) 

tRsrsifcl *i«tisrtsb«trbt fa^R: ^Rfsfq’fBRWiro tR ” ( ) 

‘‘He is quite different from all other objects, known from other 
sources, and possesses unseen Powers. Hence, no contradiction is involved 
here. That is why. He, the Full, eau be both the Cause and the Effect 
at the same time ” 

"From Scriptural passage?, it is known that He is the Substratum 
of all Powers. So, what is impossible on the part of such an Omnipotent 
Brahman 1” 

‘‘Thus, no question of possibility or impossibility can be raised iu 
the case of faiva, the Supreme Lord, the Supreme Brahman who is free 
from all stains of faults, who can he known through Scriptures alone, 
and who possesses, by nature, all pelf and powers " 

(B) Brahman’s Omnipotence proveJ^on the grounds of Authority. 

This Omnipotence, as pointed out above Tp. 138 ff.\ is a fundamental 
characteristic of Brahman. (P. 34.) and is proved not only on the grounds 
of Scriptural Authority, but also on that of Reasoning. In this connection, 
6rlkantha brings forward another reason as to why Brahmau has to be 
admitted to be Omnipotent. This is as follows (Br. Sfi, Bhasya 2. I. 28.) 

Jiva and Jagat possess manifold powers. These powers of the Jlvas 
are not found iu Jagat, and vice-versa. Again, different Jivas possess 
different kinds of powers ; different material elements like Fire, Water 
and the rest also do the same. Tims, the existence of “Baku" and "Vicitra”, 
numerous and "various, powers-in souls and physical objects is a fact of 
Nature. Now, Brahman is the!'Substratum 0 f JIva-Jagat, and as such, 
much Higher, much more Powerful than the same, (Pp. SO, 31, 41). So, 
it stands to reason that Brahmau must possess infinitely more numerous. 
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infinitely more varied powers, in fact, all powers. For, how can the 
Substratum be ever less powerful than the things that inhere in it ? 

(d) Examples from Other Systems 

Here, Jarikautha also resorts to the common device* of taking 
‘Attack as the best form of Defence’, So. he points out succintly :— 

‘ sraMiqt, * wsrfia sira- 

5WF0% i” ( ) 

“The faults, like entire transformation etc., pertain really to the 
non-sentient Pradhana of the Satpkhya System, not possessing any parts ; 
and never to Brahman, established by Scriptures". 

That is, Pra'lhflna of the Samkhya System is conceived to be the 
root cause of the physical world, which is nothing but it? ’Parinama’ or 
transformation. But Pradhana has no parts. Sc, the very same difficulty 
arises here, no less. viz. that the whole of Pradhana must be transformed 
into, and immanent in each and every of the numerous physical objects 
— which is impossible. For, if Pradhana be wholly transformed into 
and immanent in one physical object, then, it w ll be fiully exhausted in 
that single object alone ; aud cannot, again, be transformed iuto any 
other object besides it. Thus, on this view, Pradhana can produce, 
at best, only a single physical object of the world. That is against the 
Samkhya View itself. Aud, really, is that not au absolutely absurd 
view ? 

(e) Brahman Creates without Organs. 

Incidentally, Jorlkaptba disposes of another Objection in this connection 
viz. that Brahman, having no organs, cannot be the Cause of the Universe 

Here, as before,he has recourse to Scripturnl Authority, and concludes 
with firm faith :— 

srr^Ffirc’ wfe r {v w ) 

“wferbi ) 

“The Supreme Lord, variegated through possessing infinite and 
variegated powers, and possessed of the Supreme Power Maya. {P. 51.) 
voluntarily assumes the form of the Universe, yet is beyond it (F. 30;.“ 

‘‘Here, the Holy Scripture alone is the Proof."’ (Pp. 93, 124). 

(f} Real Implications of the Doctrine that Brahman is Nirvikara or 
without changes, yet transformed into the form of the Universe, and 
that He ii without arts, yet not wholly Immanent in the Universe : 

Concept of &akti or Energy. 

Now, after referring loSjrlkaijtha’s, refutation of the above Objection, 
let us now pause a little to consider the real implications of the same. 
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For, as pointed out above (P. 139', this Objection appears to be a rather 
serious one. 

From the rational standpoint, the argument contained under Section 
(b above (P. 140, is the best. 

This is nothing but the celebrated Modern Concept of Soakti or 
Energy. 

Take the case of Sfunkhya I’radhatia ( P. 140 Fradhana, the root 
material cause of the material universe is, evidently, not itself a material 
object, but rather a kind of eternal, ultimate, fundamental Physical Energy, 
not having any parts, like a material object. So, the question that may be 
raised in connection with an ordinary material object, having parts, viz., 
as to whether it, as a cause, is wholly or partly transformed into its effects 
— cannot be raised here at all. 

In this way, this eternal, ultimate fundamental Physical Energy 
manifests itself and takes form in each and every physical object of the 
Universe ; yet is not exhausted in any of them. 

The same, aud more so, is the case here. .See P. 145). In tile 
Vedanta System, Creation (Srsti) has been described as “Sva-6akti- 
Viksepa", or expansion of the Cit aud Aeit Saktis of Brahman Himself; 
aud Destruction (Pralaya\ as contraction of the same. 

The real implications of this Pnriyamavada have been discussed 
above. (Pp. 70, 79). 

Thus, Brahman is, surely, devoid of parts : Nirarnsa or Niravayava, 
although He is taken to be an Organic Whole, t lb 36 ff). Hence, Cit 
aud Acit are not H)s parts, as a leg is a part of a table, or, finally, an atom 
is a part of a physical whole. These constitute only His Gunas and 
Saktis i Attributes and Powers, which are, by uo means, His physical 
parts, iu the ordinary sense. 

(g) Relation between Brahman and His Guna*£aktis. 

The:), what are these Gupas and Saktis : Attributes and Powers ? 

That raises a fundamental question of the real relatiou between 
Substance, on the one hand, and its Attributes ar.d Powers, on the other. 

According to the Monistic Schools of the Vedanta, the relation is one 
of absolute identity ; or rather, there is no question of any relation at 
all, as the substance has only “Svariipa” or a nature or an essence of 
its own, and uo attributes or powers at all. This seems very plausible, as 
what necessity, nay possibility, is there for Attributes and Powers, over 
aud above Nature or Essence ? 

Thus here, too, we seem to be on the Horns of a Dilemma, as 
follows : — 
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If Attributes and Powers are identical with the Substance, then, these 
are superfluous ; aud if Attributes and Powers are different from the 
Substauce. then these are impossible. 

Either, Attributes and Powers are identical with the Substance, or 
these are different. 

Therefore, either Attributes aud Powers are superflous, or these are 
impossible. 

Thus, here, as natural in a Dilemma, there are two equally 
unpleasant, alternatives, and these imply the following : — 

Firstly, if Attributes and Powers are identical with the Substauce, 
then their very existence is wholly unnecessary-—for, what is the use of 
positing again a multitude of Attributes and Powers, when these have the 
very same uatuve, the very same essence as the Substance itself. 

Secondly, if Attributes and Powers be different from the Substauce, 
theu is it ever possible that there should be contradictory Attributes and 
Powers in a Substance, of an entirely different nature ? 

But the Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta have, necessarily, to 
face aud resolve this Dilemma, because of their fundamental Conception of 
Brahman, as referred to above, as an Organic Whole (See P. 36), 

Aud, how they have solved the problem by their Concept of 
Individuality has also been shown there. (P. 43.) 

(A) Attributes and Powers are different manifestations 
of the tame Substance. 

In fact, Attributes aud Powers are but different sides or aspects of 
the very same Substance, The Substance is, indeed one, yet it has 
different manifestations. 

The river is, indeed, oue ; yet flows forth in endless ripples 
and eddies. The lotus is, iudeed, one ; yet.blossoms forth in numerous 
petals and seed-vessels. The sun is, indeed, one ; yet shines forth iu 
countless rays atid shafts. The cuckoo is, indeed, one ; yet sings forth 
in manifold tunes and melodies. 

Iu the very same manner, and more so, Brahman is, indeed Oue ; yet, 
manifests Himself in infinite Attributes and Powers (See P. 17). 

As the white light of the sun is broken forth in a prism in seven 
enchanting hues, so the Nature or Svarfipa of Brahman is broken forth, 
so to speak, in Attributes and Powers, the former implying more static 
aspects, the latter, more dynamic. 

Thus, Attributes and Powers differ from the substance, not 
qualitatively, but only quantitatively (See Pp. 3d, 41 ff,) So, these are 
‘Bhedas’, or differences, or separate realities m Brahman—but not any 
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parts. For, the term, ‘part’ ordinarily, implies a divisible and a divided 
portion of the whole, which these are, definitely, not. 

In this way, according to the Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta, to 
keep Brahman’s richness of content. His Svagata-Bhedas have to be 
admitted, without, however, implying any divisible 'parts'. {P. 42‘. 

Thus, the ‘Nirainsa-Brahmau. or Brahman devoid of parts, is by no 
means ’Nirvisesa’ and ‘Nirgmia, or an Abstract Reality, but essentially 
‘Savisesa' and Saguya’, or a Concrete Unity, an Organic Whole. 

(h) The Question of Total or Partial Transformation from the 
Transcendental Standpoint- 

In the case of Brahman, specially, the above question of total or 
partial transformation cannot be raised at all. For, does not Creation 
finally imply that the Loving God the Playful God, the Blissful God is 
playing with Himself, with His Para-fsakti-UmS ? (See P. This, 

really, applies to all the Objections against Hrahma-Karana-Vada. 

(i) The Vedanta Conception of Divine Energy. 

Still, if we persist in considering tlie matter from the ordinary 
standpoint, an easy, yet scientific solution can be found, as shown above, 
(P. 143. in the celebrated Modern Concept of Energy. 

Due to this Concept, as we have seen, the whole idea of Causation 
has been revolutionised, and the age-old whole-part conception has been 
appropriately revised. It is held now that it is not really and ultimately 
a divisible material object that is transformed into llie form of ail effect; 
but it is only the Energy inherent in it that is done so. Thus, it is the 
Energy inherent in the Seed that gradually blossoms forth into a beautiful, 
majestic, full-grown, huge tree,—through every part of the tree, this 
Energy is manifested, yet it is not fully exhausted in any one of the same. 
In the same manner, it is the Energy inherent in the Milk or Milk- 
particles that takes form in butter or curd. This Energy is eternal, it 
is never exhausted, never dies. Such is the great and graud conception 
of Energy, even from the empirical standpoint. 

So, how much greater and grander is this Vedanta Concept of 
Divine Energy 1 The Vedanta Concept of Bralnnan is, of course, 
a static one. (Pp. 70ff; That is, here Bralnnan is conceived to be 
eternally full, eternally perfect, eternally blissful, eternally satisfied. So, 
He eternally ‘Is’, and never ‘Becomes’ (P, 83. Also see below ‘‘The 
Concepts of Lila and Maya” and “Static and Dynamic Conceptions of 
Brahman’’ under the “Refutation of the Sixth Objection against Brahma- 
Karaija-Vada”. “How can Lila be reconciled with Jiva-Karinas ? “ 
under the Section : “Refutation of the Seventh Objection against 
Brahma-Kara$a*Vada“.) 

19 
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Stll He being All-powerful, is an Eternal Storehouse of Energy ; 
and it is this Energy, pulsating throughout His own Self, permeating 
■His own Self, vitalising and vivifying His own Self, that works in His 
every Attribute, every Power—in Cit and Acit, variously called His 
*'Gupa” or Attributes, and “6akti” or Powers 

The Cit and the Acit are also taken to be constituting the Body of 
Brahman; He being its Soul. Now, wheu the Soul vitalises the Body, who 
would raise the question of the Soul being wholly or partly immanent in 
every part of the Body ? The Soul, indeed, has no parts; yet it is not 
wholly exhausted in any of the parts of its body ; yet it is fully present in 
each of the same. 

(jl The Paradox of "Fully” and "Wholly”. 

Thus, from whatever standpoint, is the matter discussed, the same 
conclusion is arrived at, viz. that the Paradox of Energy is the Paradox of 
Brahman, the Paradox of Life is the Paradox of Brahman, the Paradox of 
Soul is the Paradox of Brahman. Thus, e g, the partless, indivisible Life 
is “fully’' present in the smallest particle of the living body; yet not 
"wholly” exhausted and immanent in it. 

It is this Paradox between ‘'fully” and "not wholly” that constitutes 
the real crux of the master here. Very beautifully, indeed, does the wise 
Bphadaranyaka-Upaui.jad refer to this Paradox thus :— 

i* () 

“Om. That (Unmanifest. Brahman is Full. This fManifest) Brahman 
is Full. Prom the Full, the Full emerges. If the Full be taken away 
from the Full, then, too, the Full remains,” 

Thus, as pointed out above. Brahman is ‘ fully” present in the 
world ; yet He is not “wholly” exhausted therein That is why. Brahman, 
in His Unmanifest, Casual State is Full ; and Brahman in His Manifest, 
Effected State, or as preseut in the universe of Souls and Matter, is Full ; 
and even wheu He is fully transformed in the same. He remains Full for 
ever, as before. 

The real meaning of such a ‘Transformation, has been shown above 
(Pp. 68ff.) 

Thus, in every particle of dust, Brahman is fully present ; every 
particle of dust is Brahman Full Pure and Perfect ; still when millions 
of such particles are combined together, the very same Full, Pure and 
Perfect Brahman remains. This is the wonderful Mathematics of the 
Vedanta :—If from 100, 100 be subtiacted. still then 100 remain 1 Again, 
if to 100, 100 be added, still then 100 remain ! How ? For the mere 
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reason that here there is really no ‘subtraction’, no ‘addition’ at all, there 
being only One, All-pervasive Reality, having no outside and inside. So, 
nothing can be subtracted from and taken out from It; and nothing can be 
added to and takeu in in It. In this way, the Full is Full, at every place, 
every moment, every time, through and through. 

(U: Eternal, Unchangeable Brahman 

In fact, this is the only kind of Existence that an Eternal, 
Unchangeable Being cau have, if He lias to exist at all. (P. 70 ff;. For, 
Eternity and Uncliangeability necessarily imply that there is no change 
at all from the existiug state, either qualitatively or quantitatively. 
So, just as the Eternal, Unchangeable Brahman cannot beccme otherwise 
qualitatively by being something else; so also, He cannot become otherwise 
quantitatively by becoming ‘more’ or ’less’, in any way. Hence, whenever 
He is, He is what He is eternally; wherever He is, He is what He is 
eternally ; whatever He is, He is what He is eternally. In this way, 
transceudiug all conditions of Space, Time and Circumstances, He Is, only 
Is. {P. 70 ffj. Accordingly, when He is the universe, He simply is as He 
is, what He is. {Manifest, Ejected State), just like, when He is not the 
universe (Unmanifest, Causal State). (See above 82 ff). 

(1) Real Implications of the Vedanta doctrine of Creation. (Pp 68 ff.) 

This is the sublime Vedanta-Doctrine of Creation—Creation is not a 
happening in time, not a change of states, not a result of needs—yet it is 
a new something, yet it is a real transformation, yet it is a necessary 
activity. What s sweet and sublime Paradox is this ! But is not life 
itself a Paradox, and more so, its interpretation, viz. Philosophy ? 

But after all, wliy “new" ? Why “actually transformed” j Why a 
a “necessary action”? 

‘‘New” because Brahman is eternally New as He is eternally existent, 
yet never grows, never changes, never becomes old. So, everything 
within Brahman is eternally new. 

‘‘Actually transformed” because the world is as real as Brahman 
Himself, containing Brahman ‘ fully” (P. 146 ff.) 

“A Necessary Action” because Creation is Nature itself ^P. 78 ff,', and 
Nature is Necessity. 

Very strange, yet very sweet is this Monothesistic Vedanta 
Conception of Creation. 

“Strange”, because it is not easily amenable to ordinary reason ; 
“Sweet”, because it brings to light a sweet play between Brahman and 
Jlvas, a sweet vision as to how the All-Sweet God, with His Ambrosia of 
Eove and Bliss, is eternally sweetening the lives of the so-called suffering 
and sorrowing souls. 
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(6) (i) Sixth Objection against Brahma-Karana-Vada 
(Sutra* 2. 1. 32 —2, 1. 33) 

The Sixth Objection against Brabroa-Karaija-Vada jg a still more 
formidable one, arising, as it does, from a fundamental question, viz. that 
of the Purpose of Creation. This, as well-known, is a main problem of 
Philosophical Cosmology. It may be put thus :— 

(a) Ihe Nature of a Voluntary Action. 

If we carefully analyse the nature of a Voluntary Action, we find the 
following characte.istics and steps in it :— 

Firstly, the agent or the Karta lacks something, for example, water 
in his system. 

Secondly, due to lacking this, he has a feeling of want in him. This 
is called the “Spring of Action.’’ 

Thirdly, this feeling of want, naturally, makes him think of an 
object which will enable him to get rid of it. This object which he 
chooses after due deliberation, as he thinks it will enable him to get rid 
of this painful feeling of want, is called the “End.’’, and the idea of the 
End, is called the-“Motive*. 

Fourthly, when he has an idea of the End, naturally, he has a strong 
desire for it. 

Fifthly, he tbits of the Means to that End, and chooses certain 
means which he thinks will enable him to attain that End. The idea 
of the choosen End and Means together is called “Intention”. 

Sixthly, and finally, lie actually begins to act, that is, follow the 
Means to attain the End. Here, thus, he takes certain materials, uses 
certain implements, aud thereby tries to attain the End as best as he can. 

In this way, a Voluntary Action necessarily implies, first> some want 
or defect on the part of the agent. For, as shown above, if he does 
not lack a thing, be cannot have any desire to get that thing and 
act accordingly. 

Secondly, a Voluntary Action necessarily implies also numerous 
changes on the part of both the agent himself and the materials and 
the like with which he is working. 

(b) Five Kinds of Causes. 

In the terminology of Indian Logic, here we have the combination 
of five kinds of Causes viz. Samavayi-Karaya. i.e. the threads, in the 
case of the produciion of a piece of red cloth; Asamavayi-Karaija, i. e. the 
red colour of the threads; Nimitta-Knraija. i.e., the instruments and 
implements, like spindle, weaving-machine, wheels, etc.; Prayojaka or the 
agent, i. e. the weaver himself; Bhokta or the buyer of that piece of red 
cloth. 
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Here, Saumav&yi-Karaga and AsainavAyi-Karaiia, i. e. the red 
threads, constitute the Upfldaua-Karana or Material Cause of the effect, viz. 
the piece of red cloth ; Nimitta-Karaua aud Proyojaka or Directive Cause, 
its Niinitta-Karaija or Instrumental or Klficieut Cause. 

(c) The Ever-Satisfied Brahman cannot be a Creator. 

First, let us apply these marks to the case of Brahman Himself, 
the Cause, the Creator of the world. 

Now, Creation must be a voluntary action on the part of Brahman. 
So, it also must spring out of a feeling of want or defect on His part. Or, 
it must also imply an uuattained eml or an unfulfilled desire on the part of 
Brahman. But the fundamental nature of Brahman is that He is ‘Apta- 
Kama’ : ‘Nitya-Tppta’, ‘Nitya-Suddha’, ‘Nitya-Buddha,’ ‘Nitya-Mukta’— 
Eternally Satisfied, Eternally Pure, Eternally Knowing, Eternally Free, 
with all ends eternally attained, all goals eternally reached, all desires 
eternally gratified. So, how can such a Full, Pure, Perfect Brahman have 
any want or defect, any unattained end or any ungratified desire at all ? 

In this way, the Purpose of Divine Creation cauuot be exp'aiued at 
all. AH rational, free, acts require Motives. That is, each and every one 
of such acts must have a reason or a purpose behiud it. But what motive, 
reason or purpose can be attributed to Brahman, the All-perfect, All-pure, 
All-full, All-blissful Beiug? He does not need the world for His own 
perfection, development, completion, fulfilment, as He is fully Perfect, 
fully Developed, fully Complete fully Fulfilled irom all eternity, through 
all eternity, to all eternity. 

Thus, He cannot create the world for His own sake. Again, to take 
the only other alternative, He cauuot create the world for the sake of 
JIvas or individual souls for, then, how can He be called an All-merciful 
Beiug, if He, in this way, subjects the Jivas to infinite, mundane 
miseries ? 

Thus, Brahman can have uo purpose at all for creating the Universe 
of Souls and Matter. Aud, to act without a purpose is to act like an 
immature child incapable of reasouing ; or a madman, devoid of reasoning. 

But how can Brahman, the Omuescient Beiug, behave childishly or 
foolishly in this way ? 

(d) The Unchangeable Brahman cannot be a Creator. 

Secondly, Creation will also imply numerous changes on the part of 
Brahman, the Creator. As we have seen (P. 60,) Creation implies numerous 
changes on the part all the five Causes which combine together to 
produce an Effect Or, more briefly, all the three Causes here, viz. Upadana 
or Material Cause, Nimitta or Efficient Cause and Bhokta or Final 
Cause, undergo numerous ebauges. 
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Take the above example of a weaver, weaving a piece of cloth for 
a prospective buyer. Here, the Efficient Cause weaver, together with his 
instruments and implements, naturally undergoes many physical and 
mental changes, due to different movements, gestures, postures, utterances 
and the like, as well as, different thoughts, feelings, desires and the like 
Then, the Material Causes, the red threads too, are subject to constant 
changes of shape, size and the like. Again, the Final Cause, the buyer, 
too, changes in the sense that at first he did not possess that piece oi 
cloth, but now does so. 

In this way, Causation, meaning a kind of Creative Activity, 
necessarily and naturally involve numerous changes on the part of all the 
Causes present here. 

Now, in the case of Brahman, He Himself has to be taken to be both 
the Material Cause and the Efficient Cause simultaneously. (See P. 57 ff.) 
As such, He has to undergo infinite kinds of changes, doubly, as a Material 
Cause, as well as an Efficient One. But Brahman is essentially an 
Unchangeable Being, Nirvikara, as all Vikaras or chauges necessarily 
imp’y imperfection. For, as poiuted out aoove (P. E0,\ all changes 
are either changes for the better, or for the worse. Now. changes for the 
better imply a prior state of imperfection which nonr changes to become 
more perfect. Again, changes for the worse is still worse, implying a 
later state of imperfection which now results from a better prior state, 
In this way, no change or transformation is possible on the part of 
Brahman (See P. 60). 

Hence, it is said, finally, that the very analysis of a rational and free, 
i e. a voluntary activity, reveals clearly that Creation cannot bea voluntary 
activity on the part of Brahman. But, how can it ever be conceived to be 
an activity of any other kind ? 

(e) Five kinds of Mechanical Acts. 

Thus, besides Voluntary or Purposive Activities, there are Non- 
Voluntary or Non-Purposive Activities of five main kinds, viz. Spontaneous 
or Random, Reflex or Sensory-Motor, Instinctive, Habitual and Ideo- 
Motor. Of these, agaiu, the first three are original; the last two, acquired. 
Thus, the random movements of new-born chicks etc., or running, jumping 
etc. by children, and the like, are. Spotaueous or Random Acts. The 
automatic aud immediate removal of the hand, when it accidentally comes 
into contact with a burning stove, aud the like, are Reflex or Sensory-Motor 
Acts. Here, the mere sensation of heat automatically leads to the act of 
removing it immediately. Next, building of nests by birds and the like, 
are Instinctive Acts. Walking, and the like, are Habitual Acts. The 
automatic putting into one’s pocket of another man's match-box, and 
the like are Idco-Motor Acts. Here the mere idea of the match-box. 
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automatically leads to the associated act of putting it inside the pocket. 
These last two kiuds of Acts were originally Voluntary,but have become 
Non-Voluntary through constant repetition. 

(f) Mechanical Action is also impossible on Brahman's Part- 

Now, all the above kinds of Non-voluntary Acts, as evident, are 
purely mechanical or automatic in nature, without auy thought or 
reflection, without auy prior idea of the means and the end, without 
any choosing of a particular means and end, without any pre¬ 
conceived plan of any kind whatsoever, In short, these Acts indicate 
no mark of intelligence at all. So, how can the supreme, creative 
activity of All-knowniug Brahman be one of this kind ? 

Thus, the Divine Activity, caunot be, as pointed out above, a kind of 
impulsive, irrational or forced one. If He acts, He does so voluntarily, 
with full knowledge, desire and free will—full knowledge of the End to be 
attained and the Means thereto, full desire for the End to be attaintd, full 
will to attain it. 

But a Voluntary Activity is impossible on the part of Brahman, as 
pointed out above. Aud, a Nou-voluntary Activity is still more imposible 
on His part, as pointed out just now. Thus, no Activity of any kind 
is at all possible on the part of Brahman, So, that Creation of the 
universe of Souls and Matter is impossible. Hence, Brahma-Karana-Vada 
or tlie Doctrine of the Causality of Brahman is an impossible one. 

fii) Refutation of the Sixth Objection against Br ihma-Karana-Vada. 
(a) Creation is a Sport ! Lilavada. 

The above objection has been very aptly aud ingeniously refuted 
in the celebrated and oft-quoted Brahma Sutra. 

}" ( ) 

“Ouly a Play, as found in the world." 

This contains the famous Vedanta Doctrine of Lila. 

According to the Vedanta View, Creation is nothing but a “Lila* or 
a Play on the part of Brahman. This has been already referred to above 
(P. 52}. 

(b) Nature of 'Lila' or 'Play' 

Now, what is a “Play?” A Play is, indeed, a kind of Voluntary 
Activity, but not a Purposive Activity at all (See below). 

It is, in fact, absolutely wrong to identify a ‘Voluntary Activity” 
with a ' Purposive One." Ord : narily, of course, voluntary activities are 
also purposive ones, as shown above. But there is. at least one kind 
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of Voluntary Activity viz. ‘Play', which is not a purposive one, iu 
the sense that it does not arise out of any want or defect or impurity or 
imperfection,—any uuattaiued end or uugratified desire of any sort 
whatsoever. 

On the contrary, ‘Play' implies the absence of all wants and 
defects, all impurities and imperfections, all uuattaiued ends and 
uugratified desires. For, when does one, when can one indulge into 
play ? Only when one is fully happy, with no wants or defects or 
complaints of any kind, at least for the time being. 

Thus, ‘Play’ serves uo purpose here, except to give an outer 
expressiou to an inner happiness. Iu this sense, ‘Play’ does not warraut 
any want, but rather, the absence of the same. 

(c) Worldly Examples. 

An ordinary example is given here, viz. of a man, playing balls, 
happily, not out of any necessity, but simply because he is feeling fully 
satisfied. In fact, happiness is an emotion, and an emotion has, naturally, 
a tendency to manifest itself iu outer expressions, gestures, activities 
and the like. This is not a need or a necessity, but nature itself. 

For example, the sun shines, the wind blows, a flower bloom*, a river 
flows by nature alone, and not out of any want or defect. ( See below 
under the Section ‘'"The Nature of Ni?kauia-Karina” under “The 
Refutation of the Seventh Objection ") 

In exactly, the same manner, does a happy, contented man engage 
himself in various kinds of sports by nature alone. 

So, why cannot Brahman, the A]l-blissfjl, All-contented, the All- 
perfect, AU-pure, All-full Being do so ? 

Accordingly, in his simple, straightforward manner, 6nkagtha 

says 

ftraratsrcisft sisfo %^-5fcmn3Ng t” 

( * W) 

“This, of course, is possible. The Supreme Lord acts, without any 
need, but only iu sport." 

(d) View of Sivarka-Mani-Dipika. 

Appaya Dlksita in his Commentary “loivarka-Mapi-Dipika" makes 
the matter clearer. He, thus, discusses the problem from a wider 
standpoint, aud points out that in one sense, even a’Sport or Play’may 
serve a purpose. Accordingly, ‘Sport’ may be classed under two heads 
thus :— 

t st fgfiraT - 

jwtsR-viten, i ^ faatoraw-Hmffrafa: i 5^- 
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stfFsnMfoiW* ^gsrq-fagsqm ) *i?Rq 
*faei-q%nf?g H gqqtsR^i 

3T*irH?fsfoq qjn4: 1” 

(r ) 

(©' Two kind* of Sport : Purposive and Non-purposive, 

Here, Appaya Dlksita first defiues “Lila” by pointing; out that ‘‘Lila”, 
or Sport means the activities, due to the feiliug of pleasure, on the part 
of a happy man. 

Sports are of two kinds—those due to some purposes, those not due 
to these. The former are called ‘Trayojaua-Lila or “Purposive Sport”; 
the latter, “Kevala-LiH" or ‘‘Mere Sport’’. 

Thus, in the case of a “Purposive Sport'’, a purpose is served, viz. it 
gives pleasure, for the time being, to the person engaged in that kind of 
sport. That is, sometimes, a person may play or engage himself in sports 
for the sake of pleasure. Here, he warns to enjoy that kind of pleasure 
through that kind of sport Hence, this kiud of “1’rayojaua-LiIa” 
or Purposive Sport", is like an ordinary voluntary activity and springs 
from the lack of something, viz. pleasure, in that person who engages 
himself in that kind of spoit. 

Bnt the second kind of Sport or “Kevala-Lila or “Mere Sport” dees 
not involve any purpose at all. On the contrary, it is but a natural 
expression of pleasure or happiness, already preseut in that person. 

For example, when a person is stricken with grief, lie expresses 
h’s sorrow by means of weiping ; when a man is overjoyed, he expresses 
his joy by means of laughing and singing. In all these cases, only 
reasons or causes of weepiug, laughing, singing etc are asked, 
and never their purposes. That is, the reasons or causes of weeping 
and laughing are the corresponding emotions of sorrow and joy, which 
thus, as pointed out above, naturally manifest or express themselves in 
these effects or external signs. 

Thus, in such cases we do not ask for the Final Cause or the 
purpose ; but only for the Antecedent Cause or the reason. So, we 
do not enquire here as to for what purpose, or for gaining what end, that 
person is crying or lauvhiug ; but only, why or for what reason he is 
doing so. 

In the very same manner, in the case of Brahman’s act of Creation, 
we should not ask as to for what purpose. He is creating the universe of 
Souls aud Matter ; but oo’y, at best, wliy or for what reason, He is doing 
sq. The reason, as mentioned above, is that He is au All-blissful Beiug 
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and, that is why, He is spontaneously, expressing His Supreme Bliss, 
in the form of this Cosmic Sport or “Lila” with His own Self (Pp. 76,81''. 

That is why, TaittirTya Upauisad has declared beautifully :— 

I q sfewfa 5**1^ I 

«rre?|jT srtqfci i i” ( qfatfqlqfqq? V5 ) 

“He came to know of Brahman as Bliss. From Bliss, verily, do all 
these beiugs arise. Through Bliss, do they live. To Bliss, do they 
return and euter in.” 

Thus, this Doctrine of Divine Sport or "Lllavada” beautifully brings 
to light the real nature of the Vedanta Doctrine of Creation, as well as the 
nature of the created effect or the Universe of Souls and Matter. If this 
Doctrine, which forms the very core, the very quintessence, of the 
Monotheist Schools of the Vedanta, be properly understood, then tliere 
will be no further possibility of any objection against Bralima-Karaua- 
Vada being raised at all, as done above, such as : How can an impure 
non-sentient world be produced from a Pure, Sentient Brahman (P. 121) r 
Will not the impure universe vitiate the Pure Brahman during PraLya 
or Universal Dissolution (P.129;? Will not Brahman and Jjva-Jagat be 
absolutelly identical (P. 129)? "Witl not Brahman and Jiva-Jagat be 
absolutely different ? (P. 124' J Will not the whole of Brahman be 
transformed into and immuaueiit iu the universe P. 139,' ? and the like. 

(fl Creation as a Sport 

That is why, Appaya DIksita in his "Sivarka-MniiLDTpika,” points 
out that the Doctrine of Divine Sport “or" Litavada clearly indicates 
the foilowiug :— 

(i) The act of Creation oil the part of Brahman does not imply 
any want or defect on His part, (See P. 80), but is ouly a sport, springing 
from Infinite Bliss. 

(ii) It is only a very natural act on His part, following from His 
very Nature or Svarupa. So he says, in continuation of the above 
quoted passage : — 

qfterr-sis?: fountf *i g fq^fro-^q fo?n-fMlq-qT*ft i 
‘vfleTi %qr fg*T*rarfq am ofapreonq. i 

jrqtasftfyq-sqq^q j qqr ^ qtn ?fi% 

fJftqrft-sqNrcr: wt * %qiN^ ftrds$#r- 

^T5RT*q: OTOTfroi:. q 3 RqtarcT*ft:, q*fq ^nfcsqmr <*ifq 

wnfwr qq i 

That is, the term ‘ Ln&" may meau either a kind of Activity, or 
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a kind of frivolous indulgence in sense-pleasures. But, here, evidently, 
it can mean only the first. The term “Kaivalya” or “only” iu the above 
Brahma-Sutra ‘ cfagtrl ) means, as stated above, 

that this Divine Sport is not due to any need on the part of Brahman, 
but only to His own Nature itself. Just as, the act of winking 
on the part of a person is due to hts very nature, and not to any need ; 
just as, the act. of moving the heads and the fingers on the part of a 
person, who is singing, or explaining something, respectively, are due 
to his very nature, and not to any need —so the act of creating the world 
on the part of Brahman is due to His very nature, and not to any need. 

(iii) The act of Creation on the part of Brahman is not due to any 
effort on His part, but is only a very easy act. So, he says :— 

‘'*m vftaKis(ts5r swrara-qarqr. i 'vftoiFTT^wq 

«wr ^ *n«n: ^ spfi^RT^rt i 

cm spfrjFMW 1 r^T^fenf^- 

«pn »r tnrt^rHr rfx r 

() \ 

That is, the third meauiug of the term “Lila” is that, it is a very easy 
kind of task. For example, it is said, in common use, that. 'It is only 
a child’s play on his part to carry these three loads of rice,’ Thus, just 
as moving the fingers and the like are very easy kiuds of task on the part 
of a man, so is the Creation of the universe of Souls and Matter on the 
part of Brahman That is why, the Diviue Creation has been described in 
the Scriptures as a kind of ‘breathing’ ou the part of Brahman, without 
any need at all. (Bpli. Up. 2 4 10; 4. 5. 11.) 

Of course, in a sense, breathing is a very necessary act. Still, when 
a person is breathing, lie does not do so on the thought that it is 
necessary for him to breathe — but, only, spontaneously. Creation, is such 
a kind of‘spontaneous’ act on the part of Brahman. 

Thus, according to Appaya Diksita, the term * Lila" in the above 
Brahina-Sutra ^2 1. 33) means three thiugs :— 

Viz (1) it is au act due to the feeling of happiness; (2) it is a 
natural act, ’3} it is au easy act. 

gfag sFiUrffRi sqrorcrcjT ?g5*r: i” () 

Thus, thesi three characteristics of ‘Sport’ are present million-fold 
in this Cosmic Sport which we call “Creation”. Hence, Creation is an 
expression of Brahman’s infiuite bliss, flows from His very nature, and is 
infinitely easy ou His part. 
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(g) Proceeies of Divine Lila 

It has been stated above that Divine U!a is absolutely spontaneous, 
natural and easy, i.Pp. 154 155). Now, the next question is : What, 
exactly, is the Process of such a Divine Li’a ? This has already been 
discussed above, to some exent, <Pp. 52, 75 fF.) Let us now pause a little 
to reflect over the matter anew. 

(A) Nature of a Play 
1. Psychology of a Play. 

Now, what are the main features of ‘Play’, as commonly understood ? 

(i) First, ‘Play’, requires a person or an object (one or more) to play 
whh. Jn this way, it always implies a distinction between the two—the 
player and the played or the object of play. 

This ‘play-object’ may be external (as usual', or internal (as rare). 
Thus, a boy, as common, plays with his play-mates or balls etc., existing 
outside him. Again, a baby plays with his own limbs, fingers and toes and 
the like, inside his body. Again, an adult plays cards with his Friends, or 
chess alone, existing outside him. But very rarely, if at all, do normal 
adults-play with themselves physically. 

Psychologically, however, p : ayiug with one’s own feelings, thoughts 
and desires is quite common in the case of both adults and youngsters. 
This takes the form of‘Day-dreaming’, ‘Fantasy’ etc. 

In this way, ‘Play’ essentially implies an 'Another', and a knowledge, 
full or otherwise, of that This is the Cognitive Condition of'Play*. 

fii) Secoudly, ‘Play’ requires the emotions ol love and happpiness 
as its core. Hence, evidently, there cannot be any play with a person or 
an object with whom or with which one has no relation of amity or 
friendship. A boy does not play ball with those of his class-mates whom 
he does not like ; an adult does not play cards with his antagonists 
or those whom he dislikes. 

In ordinary language, we, sometimes, get ‘expressions’ like: 
‘Playing with his victims before killing them’. This is not uuoftea found 
in the Animal World, like a cat playing with a mouse before killing 
it outright. But it is clear that such cases are uot those of 'Play 1 at all. 

In fact, if there be no feeling of love, there is no ‘Play’ at all —this is 
an essential condition of ‘Play’ in all its forms Hence, the so-called 
‘playing’ with one’s victims, whom one liates, cannot be taken to be 
‘Play at ail It is only an aggressive activity, a vindictive activity, a 
part of the total activity of killing or destroying which springs entirely 
from auger and hatred. 
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Again, ‘Play’ is essentially an expression of happiness Happiness or 
bliss, by nature, is effluent, effusive, efforvescent. It has a tendency to 
sprout forth, flow out, gush over Biologically, Play is taken to be an 
outlet for surplus energy (Spencer). But, psychologically, it is essentially 
an outlet for happiness. 

What, after all, is happiness ? Leaving aside its higher, philosophical 
meaning, we may say that happiness implies a fulness of heart wbich.by 
nature, overflows into external expression and actiou. 

But why only ‘happiuess ? Have not all strong emotions the very 
same tendency ? Does not grief express itsel; into weeping, striking the 
forehead and the breast, tearing off the hairs, rolling on the ground ? 
Does uot anger express itself in shouting, cursing, striking, breaking and 
the like ? Does uot fear express itself in trembling, fleeing, crouching, 
falling and so on ? 

True. But in all these cases, ordinarily, ouly isolated expressions, 
gestures and activities are found. In the case of‘Happiness’, however, 
over and above the isolated expressions, gestures aud activities,—like 
smiling, laughing, singing, dancing, clapping, jmnpiug aud so on— 
there is one, whole connected act like ’Play', not found in other cases. 
That is why, it has been said above‘that‘Happiness’, specially, has a 
uatural tendency to express itself outwardly, not only in isolated gestures 
etc., but also in one whole connected act, viz, ‘Play.’ 

Thus the emotions of Love and Happiness are the Emotional 
Conditions of ‘Play.’ 

(iiil Thirdly, 'Play* is entirely non-purposive. (P. 153). It is wrong 
to hold that‘Play’can ever be purposive, aiming at an eud, egoistic or 
altruistic. 

So Appaya-Diksita’s view in this connection, as referred to 
above ^P. 153), cannot be accepted. Thus, if a man plays ca'd with his 
opponents for winning some money from them— that is not a 'Play’ at all, 
but a kind of selfish activity, fulfilling none of the above two emotional 
conditions of 'Play’, viz. Love and Happiness, and so, really, desjguable 
by other names, such as, ‘Money extracting', ‘Cheating’ aud the like. 

In the same manner, playing for winning power aud pelf, prizes and 
medals, honour and succour, are not real plays at all, but ouly respective 
activities in connection with those respective ends. 

This is the conative conditiou of a ‘Play’. 

2. Uniqueness of Play 

All these have been referred to above. ; P 52,80) But what is worth 
noting here, again, is that ‘Play is, indeed, a unique aud a wonderful 
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something, from all points of view—Physical, Psychological, Logical, 
Ethical, Metaphysical. 

Play from the Physical Stand point 

Thus, from the Physical Standpoint} a ‘Play’ involves a series of 
physical activities in a physical setting. Still, it has no actual reference 
to actual physical events, no actual connection with actual every day life, 
no actual dealings with actual daily transactions. 

Hence, though physical} it is yet, non-physical. How ? Simply 
because} it, by nature, arises above all those present conditions and 
physical environments, and regales in a non-physical world of make-belief 
and imagination (P, 81'. For, who wculd call an act a Play if it refers 
to actual needs and necessities, like eating and drinking f Really, a ‘Play’ 
is a play because it plays or frolics about in a non-factual world of its 
own creation. 

Take any kind of ‘Play’. It is clear that plays by children are 
mostly imitations of elders, and as such, do not refer to actual facts Thus, 
a boy plays a soldier ; a girl, a mother; a student, a teacher; a patient, a 
doctor. Even plays by elders, like cards, chess etc. refer to an imaginary 
world where Kings and Queens, Horses and Chariots, CardsandChess-men 
behave in a way entirely their own. 

And, strange though it may sound, eveu those plays or games that 
are supposedly very robust and realistic, making the players very robust 
and realistic, are, as a matter of fact, entirely nou-reatistic in nature. For, 
the world they live in during the period of the game is a small, detached 
world of their own where they are taking parts which they do not or 
cannot do actually. Ask any player, and he will conviuce you of the 
truth of this statement. 

So, is not ‘Play’ really a wonder-inspiring something, that can, thus, 
without any great or high enterprise of any kind,—on the contrary, 
because of being absolutely spontaneous and natural and easy (P. 155} 
—lift all up in a special world of its own ? Thus, is not‘Play’a unique 
and wonderful kind of physical and actual activity ? 

Play from the Psychological Standpoint 

From the psychological standpoint, sinilarly, a ‘Pay’ is fully 
emotional, yet wholly selfless ; fully voluntary, yet wholly non purposive. 
Is that not, too something unique and wonderful ? 

Play fro.-n the Logical Standpoint 

Again, logically, a Play, is'neither a ’Cause or ati 'Effect', in the 
ordinary senses of the terms. It is not the cause of any desire, e.g. for 
happiness ; it is also, not the effect of auy desire, e g. for happiness—being 
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sitnply a natural aud spontaneous outer expression of inner happiness 
itself, without auy desire to that effect also. Is that uot, also, something; 
unique and wonderful ? 

Play from the Ethical Standpoint 

Further, ethically, a 'Play' is voluntary, yet amoral or not subject to 
any moral judgments of good or bad, not being purposive in nature, uot 
being the effect of any desire at all. 

But, suppose, a boy steals a ball to play with, a girl bites her mother 
to get a doll to play with, a card-player hides a card to cheat his fellow- 
players, a chess-player willfully moves back a figure to win—what then ? 
Are these not to be judged as morally bad ? The reply is that—these are 
not ‘Plays’ at all, but some other kinds of purposive activities. Plays are 
spontaneous aud natural ; and, what is spontaneous and natural cannot 
be immoral ; what is purposive, can only be so Thus, though voluntary, 
a ‘Play’ is, at the same time, tion-pnrposive, spontaneous, natural 
aud amoral. Is that too, something unique and wonderful ? 

Play from the Metaphysical Standpoint 

Finally, metaphysically; a ‘Play’ is uot a ‘fact’, yet a ‘reality’. Why 
not a fact ? This has been explained just above (F. 81, lc8). It is uot a 
‘fact’ because it has no connection with actual facts, but creates a dream 
world, a sweet fantasy, a lovely imagery of its own. Still, it is a ‘reality’, 
and not false or a non-entity, as this make-belief, this imitation, this 
imagination, constitutes its very nature, very essence, very existence— 
otherwise what is ‘Play ■? ’ In this way, when a boy plays a soldier, and 
a girl a mother, then the plays, as expressions of their joy, are very “real”, 
although these do uot represent "facts”. In this way a 'Play'’ is not a 
"fact”, yet a "reality”. 

Is that not finally, something unique and wonderful f 

Thus, a ‘Play’ has rather a narrow- of scope, which fact is not 
ordinarily realised. That is why, many acts which arc not really‘1 Pays’, 
pass off as such,'giving rise to a grave misunderstanding as to the real 
nature of Plays’. So the play by a professional is not a play, aiming, he 
does at money ; the play by an amateur is, also, equally not a play, aiming 
as he docs, at name and fame. Iti this way, the slightest trace of a desire 
of auy kind destroys the very essence of a ’Play.’ 

(6) The Nature cf Divine Play 

It goes without saying that Human Play can, by no means, represent 
Divine Flay at all from any point of view whatsoever, as in other cases. 
Yet, as showu above IP 84ff'. Anthropomorphism is the only way through 
which we cau at all come to know of God. Of course, it is true that 
wordly categories, like Substance, Attribute, Space, Time, Cause, Power, 
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Design, and tlie like, are wholly inadequate to describe God fully to us. 
Yet, before we reach the state of 'Upalabdhi’. the state of Speechless 
Realisation—such categories are necessary for both instruction, on the 
part of the Teacher, and understanding, on that of the Students. 

So, let us proceed fearlessly in our attempts to probe iuto the secrets 
of the Supra-imiudane Reality through the Muandaue. What better 
proof, here, can be for Inner Teleology ? 

1, Can a Tranquil God Play ? 

Now, Divine Play embodies the above exhilarating features of a ‘Play’ 
million-fold. Thus, as a Loviug and Blissfull-God, He loves His own Self 
and plays with the same (Pp- 50, 53b 

But, after all, what a strange, unintelligible, unimaginable concept 
is this ! Why should He, thus, love Himself? Why should He, then, frolic 
with Himself f Why ca- not He keep still, why cannot He keep tranquil 
or calm ? Is He not bantam’ ? (Mufltjflkya Up 7,i (P. 27). So, why should 
He play, like a child, with Himself ? 

.2. Tranquillity Makes for Playfulness 

However, is this Concept of Divine lyi'a really so very absurd as to 
he altogether beyond comprehension t Why should it be that f From 
our human standpoint only, is ‘Play’ regarded as something rather 
childish, something that is indulged in by children only, and very seldom 
by adults. The reason 5s that ‘Play’ being an express'ou of joy, being 
wholly without any reference to any desire or any end of any kind 
whatsoever, being essentially a kind of make-belief— cannot, naturally, be 
indulged in much by grownup persons, devoid of joy, always running 
after selfish ends, and in a co-staut contact with the stark realities of life, 
hard like a stone itself. 

But the God of Religion is essentially suited for ‘Play’. For, what is 
our couceptioi of such a God ? Our conception, imperfect and incomplete 
as it is, is, yet an exhilarating conception of a Sweet, Innocent, 
Pure, Joyful, Playful Child-like God —saturated with Sweetness, shining 
with Innocence, sparkling with Purity, bubbling with Joy, filled with 
Frolic. All these, by no means, disturb His tranquillity or calmness a 
bit—for, all these constitute His very nature or essence, just as calmness 
itself does As a matter of fact, as already, staled 'P. 27'. He is &luta or 
Calm or ‘Tranquil’, because He has no inner conflicts and contradictions, 
uo efforts or attempts to make, no desires to fulfill and ends to attain —and, 
really, such a Being aloue is Sweet, because He has nothing to irritate or 
embitter Him; Iuuocent, because He has nothing to make Him grow or 
age ; Pure, because He has nothing to sully or contamiuate Him ; Joyful, 
because, He has nothing to make Him grieve or be grave; aud, 
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finally. Playful, because He has nothiug to obstruct or obliterate is 
Sternal Essence, Existence, Expression. 

In this way, Brahman's 'Playfulness' marks the climax, the maximum 
completeness and consummation of His whole Nature. The main 
sides of His Nature, viz. Supreme Might and Majesty, as well as His 
Infinite Softness and Sweetness (Pp. 19,20) combine together to make 
Him a Playful and a Blissful Being, 

3, "Blissfulness" Sums up all other Characteristics of Brahman 

As a matter of fact, if we have to choose or fix upon only one 
characteristic of Brahmau, amongst His numerous ones (P. 17), which will 
enable us to have an inkling into Mis real, fundamental Nature—there is 
one and only oue such fit one from all points of view, according to all 
Schools of the Vedanta viz. “Ananda" or "Bliss.” This single 
characteristic sums up wittiiu itself, in a wonderful enchanting manuer, 
all other possible, all other plausible, all other imaginable characteristics 
of the Monotheistic God, of the God of Religion. 

Hence it has been taken by the Vedautists to be the very core of 
His Being, the very Essence of His Existence, the very Prop of His 
Nature (P. 22 . 

For, what does it not imply ? It implies all—all His Glory and all 
His Dove, all His Strictness and all His Mercifulness—in fact, all His 
Perfection, full and complete. Really, full ‘Ananda or ‘Bliss’ necessarily 
implies full ’Puryata or ‘Perfection’, as, evidently, if there be any 
imperfection, any incompleteness, any impurity, any incongruity in Him, 
He cannot have a full 'Bliss’ in Him, and be full 'Bliss’ in essence. That 
is why, ’Auauda’ or ‘Bliss’ inevitably stauds for full ‘Perfection of Being’; 
and full ‘Perfection of Being’ inevitably stauds for a full combination of 
all other characteristics of Brahman. 

In this way, ‘Auauda’ or 'Biiss', as stated above, is the one 
characteristic—and the only one—that can by itself represent fully the 
infinite other full characteristics of Brahman. 

4. "All-Perfection" cannot do to Fully 

But why not the characteristic of "All-Perfection ? Does it not, too, 
as pointed out just above, imply all other possible, full characteristics of 
Brahman ? So, how can it be said that the characteristic of'Ananda’ or 
‘Bliss’ alone is fit to stand for other possible, full characteristics of 
Brahman ? 

The reply is that, theoretically, of coutse, the characteristic of 
‘All-Perfection, can, and docs, include in it all other possible, full 
and perfect characteristics of Brahmau. Yet, it cauuot take the 
place of the characteristic of 'Auauda', for the simple reason, that 
it practically or actually is neither so rich in content, ucr so sweet 
in sound as the term ‘Ananda’ It has been said above that all words. 

21 
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Scriptural or non-Scriptural, denote Brahman (P. i01\ It has also 
been said that synonyms are meant, for indicating the different aspects 
of the same thing (P. 117). So, here also, we have many, names for 
Brahman for indicating some of His numerous aspects. 

Now, of these, the term “Perfection” is, indeed, very wide in 
Conuotation, implying as it does, perfection of all other characteristics : 
attributes and powers. Still, it cannot be denied that it is rather 
abstract and colourless in real implication, indicating nothing in 
particular from the cognitive, emotional or coiiative standpoints. 

But as contrasted with this, the term ‘Anauda’ is coucrete, colourful, 
warm and full from every standpoint. From the cognitive standpoint, it 
implies full perfection of Knowledge aud Realisation, or Omniscience,— 
for, ignorance is a great cause of pains and sorrows ; from the conative 
staudpoiut, full perfection of Desire and Effort, or Ever-satisfaction,— 
for, unsatisfied desires and unrewarded effoits, too, are great causes 
of pains and sorrows. And, at the centre, as the core, it implies ‘Bliss,’ 
full perfection of Emotion, as the result of the above two. In this way, 
indeed, does the characteristic of ‘Auanda’ or ‘Bliss’ eternally stand for 
the real nature of Brahman, in all His aspects, fully and wholly. 

5. Anauda and Lila 

‘Ananda and Lila’ are the same. For, Lila is the expression of 
‘Ananda’, as stated above (P. 76,8 > ,152,154', and in this case, the expression 
and the thing expressed are one and the same, as the expression is the 
expression of Nature, and not an isolated activity, as in ordinary cases. 

6, Lila a* Expression of Ananda 

Here, too, the term ‘expression’ is used iu two different senses. 
E G. we say, ‘Ram expresses his joy by singing’, Here, ‘Joy’ is a passing 
emotion of Ram, and is not taken to be his very nature, So, here ‘singing’ 
is also taken to be not the expression of the nature of Ram, but only an 
isolated activity, manifesting it. But suppose wc say : ‘The sun expresses 
its light.’ Here ‘l ; ght’ constitutes the very nature of the sun, aud so, 
uaturally, the expression’ ‘light’ aud the object expressed, the suu’ are oue 
and the same, 

The same is the case here will, ‘Ananda’ or ‘Bliss,’ as ‘Auanda,’ as 
explained above, constitutes the very nature or essence of Brahman, (Pp« 21* 
161). Heuce here‘Lila’ or‘Play,’being an expression of ‘Anauda,’ is the same 
as the ‘Auanda-Svarupa’ Brahman, or Brahman who is Bliss in Essence. 

So, what is strange here if Brahman engages Himself in ‘Lila.’ ? 
In fact, as ‘Anauda-Svarupa-Brahman’ is also ‘Liia-svarflpa-Brabman,’ 
Lila is as natural to Brahman, as light to the suu. So there is nothing 
strange if He plays. Ou the contrary, it would have been very strange 
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if He did not do so—just as, there is nothing strange if the sun emits 
light; on the contrary, it would have have very strange, if it did not do so. 

And this Lila does not, by any means, disturb His nature or 
tranquillity. It involves uo excitement, no effort, on His part, as it is 
His very Nature itself. As the emission of light does not, in any way, 
involve any disturbance to the sum itself, on the contrary, makes it what 
it is—so is the case here. 

(C) Can God play with Himself. ? 

Finally, the question of playing with Himself is not at all anything 
strange or absurd. Do only children play with themselves ? Do not 
saints and sages, poets and scholars do just the same ? Of course, 
instead of playing with their own limbs, or toes, or fingers and the like, as 
done by children in their innocence, they, in their supreme innocence 
of non-attachment and non-selfishness, p'ay with their own selves—with 
their own thoughts and sentiments. For, are they not, essentially, 
dreamers of dreams and seers of visions ? Thus, they are not interested in 
external objects and their values. Their own thoughts and sentiments, 
their own dreams aud visions are all that they possess, all that they love, 
all that they regale in, all that they play with. 

In the same manner, are they not also cont r ollers of their own selves 
and developers of their own souls f Thus, they control their selves 
and develop their souls, not like outsiders in a strict, stringent 
manner, but like insiders in a manner at once loving and joyful. 
Aud, this is nothing but ‘Flay’, provided it is strictly neutral aud 
unselfish in nature, not even aiming at Salvation or Beatitude. 

In this way, this ‘Play’, indeed, is a ‘childlike’, but, by no means, a 
‘childish’ activity. For, as shown above, even hoary-headed, venerable 
saints and scholars indulge into it unashmedly. 

And, Brahman, too, is, undoubtedly ‘childlike’, but never ‘childish’. 
Being Omnipresent, He has no one or nothing outside Him to play 
with. Further, as Play’ is His very nature. He is always playing within 
Himself, with Himself. So, this kind of luterual Play or Self-Play, 
constituting, as it does, the very nature, essence aud core of Brahmau, 
is nothing absurd or impossible. 

In fact, ‘Svagata-Bhedavada and LllS-Vada’ the Doctrine that 
Brahman possesses internal ‘Bhedas’ or, differences, and the Doctrine 
that He eternally plays with Himself—are complementary ones. For, 
then, we have to admit automatically that His very Nature being- play in 
essence, He plays with Himself, or His ‘Svagata-Bhedas.’ 

Just look around—and you will see as to how this is happening every 
day, everywhere in Nature. The vast corn-field is playing with itself 
in tossing bunches of corn ; the large river is playing with itself in 
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dancing ripples ; the stately tree is playing with itself in swinging 
branches and leaves. Thus, who does not play in this world ? 

And, so does the Life and the Breath of the world, Brahman, the 
most Superb Player, play with Himself in a most superb manner, making 
the whole Universe a superb embodiment cf Play, Joy and Love. 

Of course, as pointed out above iP. 156), Play is essentially dual 
in nature, as it requires at least two. But these two need not be external to 
eacb other, as shown just above ; but may, very well, be one and the same, 
or, internally dual. 

tD) Two Kindt of Divine Flay, 

It has been said above (P 52) that Brahman plays with Himself in 
two ways--He plays with His Para-lsakti Uma; again, He plays with 
the Jivas, His ‘Svagata-Bhedas’. 

1. Distinction between Uma and Jivas. 

The distinction between Uma and Jivas, is that, though all of them 
constitute the ‘Svagata-Bhedas’ or 'Internal Difference (P. 37), yet Uma 
alone is identical-with Brahman, not the JIv3s. 

2. How can Uma be both identical with and 
different from Brahman. 

The question as to how Uma can, at the same time, be different 
from Brahman, yet identical with Him, need not be asked here. 
(Pp. 45, 49). For, it U the Paradox of all Concrete Unities, Organic Wholes 
or Substances having Attritutes and Powers 

3. Relation between Substance and Attributes. 

The question here is as to what exactly is the relation between 
Substance, on the one hand ; and its Attributes aud Powers, on the 
other. This has already been discussed above (P. 143). 

4. The “Moreneat” of the Substance 

But the poiut to note here is that a Concrete Unity or an 
Organic Whole is not a mere sum-total of its parts ; a Substance is not 
a mere sum-total of its attributes aud powers.-but something more—an 
inexplicable ‘More,* may be, yet an undeniable ‘More’. 

Or, rather, why inexplicable, as, it is the Law of Life itself, 
Existence itself, Nature itself? 

5. Worldly Examples 

A tree for example, is not a mere sum-total of its internal 
parts or ‘Svagata Bhedas’, like roots, branches, leaves, dowers and 
fruits, but undeniably something much more. A river is not a 
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mere sum-total of its internal parts, or, Svagata-Bhedas, like ripples 
and eddies, but undeuiably something much more. A mountain is not a 
mere sum-total of its internal parts, or Svagata-Bhedas, like stones and 
grains of dust, but undeuiably something much more. A body is not a 
mere sum-total of its internal parts, or ‘Svagata-Bhedas, like limbs and 
ligaments, but undeuiably something much more. A mind is not a mere 
sum-total of its internal parts, or ‘Svagata-Bhedas’, like thoughts, 
sentiments and desires, but undeuiably something much more. 

In this way, examples may be multiplied to show that a Substance, 
a total Whole has a peculiar existence of its own that is above all its parts 
—it is iully immanent in all its parts—or attributes aud powers—yet fully 
transcendent over the same. 

It is in this 'Moreness’ that lies the Individuality (P. 43) or the 
‘Substantiality’ of the Substance concerned. 

6. A Whole and an Aggregate. 

Herein, iu fact, lies the main distinction between a ‘Whole’ aud au 
‘Aggregate’. An Aggregate is merely a sum-total of its so-called ‘parts’, 
E. g. a bundle of pencils tied by means of an external piece of string. 
Here, the ‘bundle’ is nothing more than a sum-total of a nuipber of 
pencils ; aud the pencils have no real, inner connection with one another, 
or, with the so-called ‘whole’ viz. the bundle. In fact, in the case of an 
‘Aggregate’, the terms ‘whole’ and ‘part’ are wholly inappropriate. Rather, 
the terms ‘Aggregate’ and ‘Items’ are more suitable. 

7. Distinction between Substance and P«ra-Sakti. 

Now, this ‘Moreness’ or ‘Substantiality’, iu which the ‘thinghood’ of 
the substance lies, may be called the ‘Para-Sakti’ of that Substance itself, 
to distinguish the former from the latter, from other ordinary isolated 
Jsaktis and Guijas, Attributes aud Powers of Brahman. 

This Para*Sakti is the concrete embodiment of all the Guna-6aktis 
of the Substance, of course, also transcending the same infiuitely. Now, 
such a‘Para-6akti’ is identical with the Substance, as the Substance, too, is 
the sum-total of its Attributes and Powers, yet something more infinitely. 
Still, a distinction has to be drawn here between a ‘Substance’ and its 
‘Para-vaakti, or Supreme Powers, as the former is more or less abstract, 
the latter, wholly concrete. 

8. i he Abstract and the Concrete 

Thus, a Substance and its Para-Jsakti are identical in so far as both 
consist of all the other ‘Svagata-Bhedas’ or Attributes and Powers, yet 
are ‘More’ than the same. But a Substauce and its Para-6akti are taken 
to be different, iu so far as the Substance is abstract, the Para fSakti, 
concrete—as implied by the very term ‘Sakti’, retained here purposely. 
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In fact, every coucrete thing can belookedat from two standpoints— 
from the standpoint of its bare or mere existence, from the standpoint 
of its concrete expression in attributes and powers. 

A tree e, g. may be thought of simply as a ‘tree’, without any explicit 
reference to its internal parts, like, roots, branches, leaves, flowers and 
fruits—or, as a sum-total and more, i-e., a whole, of these internal parts, 
like roots, branches, leaves, flowers and fruits. 

But can an Organic Whole be ever conceived of without its parts ? 
And, what is the necessity of such an abstract and artificial conception? 

The reply is that, abstract and coucrete ways of thinking, implicit 
and explicit conceptions, are well-known and possible. 

And, the necessity lies in this that it clearly brings to light the 
great necessity and utility of 6akti in a Monotheistic System. How an 
abstract God is realised to be a Concrete One through His 6alctis—this is 
the main theme of such a Monotheistic System, Hence, to show that God 
is a Concrete God, not because of any thing else, but solely and simply 
because of His {oaktis -such a distinction has to be made f and is necessary, 
between God and His Para-Sakti. That is why, the Concept of 'Para-6akti 
is the Central Concept of Monotheistic Systems of Thought. 

9. Brahman and Lima 

For the very same reason, Uma, the Para-6akti or Supreme 
Power of Brahman or 6iva has been, in Monotheistic Systems, endowed 
with all paradoxical qualities, as mentioned above and declared to be 
a ‘Maya’ or something seemingly inexplicable (Pp. 51,52) though not 
really so in the end, as shown above. 

However, to resume the discussion started, the Lila or Play of 
Brahman may be with His Para-6akti Uma or with his Jivas or 
Individval fsaktis. 

(E) Brahman’* Play with Hi* Para-Sakti 

As stated above (P. 46), the Para-Sakti, as identical with Brahman, 
consists of both Cit and Acit-^aktis and is both the Material and 
Instrumental Causes of the Universe of Souls and Matter. This is, 
of course, only from the point of view of the universe as known to us. But 
Brahman really possesses an infinite number of attributes and powers, 
beyond ordinary human comprehension (P 17), and, Uma as His very Self, 
as identical with Him, as making all His attributes and powers possible 
for Him, must consist of all these iufiuite attributes and powers, and 
still go beyond the same. 
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In this way, when Brahman plays with UmS, surely, an infinite 
number of infinitely blissful ami beautiful universes, infintely beyoud 
human comprehension must be there, of which, our own universe of Souls 
and Matter is just a tiny bit. So this Para-6akti or Cidanibara or Uma 
has been very appropriately described as an ocean where numerous 
universes appear and disappear, like mere bubbles. (P. 41). 

Slfoft I” ( ) 

The Paraina-^akti, of the form of Parama-Prakfti, is like an Ocean 
where arise numerous bubbles of numerous worlds. 

(F) the Concept of Organic Play 
1. What it Organic Play ? 

Now, when a tiny bubble of our present uuiverse arises, so to speak 
(Pp. 51, 80 ff), out of this Cosmic Play of Brahman with Uma, the Cit or 
the individual souls, as well as the Acit or the material world, are 
manifested, so to speak (Pp. 51, 80ff). So playiug with Unit means 
simultaneously playing with the Svagata-Bhedas of Brahman, like Cit and 
the Acit, and so also of Uinfl, identical with Him. 

In this way, Brahman’s Play with Himself or Uma is a rich, warm, 
sweet, concrete kind of Play, consisting of numerous Plays with numerous 
Jivas individually. Thus, the Divine, Cosmic Play is itself an Organic 
Unity, a Concrete Whole, having numerous plays each orgauically 
connected with, yet each different from, all the rest. 

In fact, such a conception of “Organic Play” is essential to 
Mouotheistic Vedanta. For, according to Monotheistic Vedauta, here, 
Brahman plays with His own Self, or Uma. Now, His own Self or Uma is 
a Coucrete Reality, not an Abstract One, as repeatedly pointed out above 
(P. 3?), A Concrete Reality means a Reality of mutually different 
‘individuals’ (P. 43), each ‘individual, being, definitely, a fully separate 
reality, though wholly dependent on Brahman, as natural. 

Hence, if there be a Play with such a Concrete Reality, It cannot 
be an abstract play or only one play ; but it must, of necessity be a concrete 
plav, or, a combination of a multitude of plays referring to the multitude 
of the ‘parts’—the term is used for want of a better one (P. 139, 140, 1433). 
—constituting it. That is why, Brahman's Play with His own entire Self 
of Uma means also His plays with all His ‘Svagata-Bhedas’, at the same 
time, aud also something more P. (165). 

2. Wordty Examples of Organic Play 

Thus, what an absolutely enchauting picture is this 1 
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Just try to imagine it, only a tiuy bit ! Just glance around to see 
examples of it, only a tiny bit ! 

Thus, if you just touch a well-tuned harp, all the various strings 
will vibrate aud sing forth, in harmony. If you just press a single, 
well-organised switch, all the variegated lights will blaze up in numerous 
colours. If you just shake a sprightly tree, all its branches, leaves, 
flowers aud fruits will move gaily in rhythm in unison. If the wind 
touches the surface of the river, millions of ripples will dance and clap 
together iu joy. If a gust passess over a field, hundreds of coru- 
buuches will toss and bow their heads together, in awe. 

3 *' One-Many ” and “ .tfeny-One *' 1 lay 

Thus, everywhere, you will see the same enchanting picture—how 
through ‘One’ alone, ‘All’ also are stimulated, 

This is a Daw of Nature aud a Daw of Dife; this is a Daw of 
Dove aud a Daw of Joy. Iu this way. Nature is one iu many—as in this 
vast world, natural characteristics are present in all physical objects; 
Dife is many in one—as iu the same person, vitality is manifested iu 
manifold ways; - Dove is one, yet universal—as it always transcends 
itself; Joy is one, yet catching—as it always overflows itself. 

Similarly, although analogies are imperfect (P. 136), yet through 
these we can at least get an iukling into the Process of Divine Play of 
Siva-Uma. 

Thus, this is, at the same time, a ’One-Many’, and a ‘Many-One’ 

Play. 

It is ‘One-Many’, because though it is a Play with One Para-Sakti, 
Para-Prakrti Uma.yet at the same time, it is also a Play with many 
Svagata-Bhedas or Guna-fsaktis of Brahman. 

Again, it is 'Many-One’, because though it is a Play with many 
Svagata-Bhedas or Guna-6aktis of Brahman, yet, finally it is, over and 
above, also a Play with One Para-Sakti, Para Prakyti Um3, who as pointed 
out above P. 165), is not a mere sum-total of all the Svagata-Bhedas or 
Guija-Saktis alone, but something over and above. 

In a similar manner, this Divine {siva-UmS Play is, a manifold Play, 
no doubt, yet, after all, it is One, Unique Play of Brahman Himself 
with Himself. 

4. Organic Play—Most Wonderful of all 

What a Wonderful Play is this ! 

All the varieties, all the beauties, all the colours, all the music, 
all the fragrances, all the sweetness, all the softness of myriads of worlds 
are there iu their fullest glories and grandeur Yet the total Play infinitely 
transcends all these So, One is One always, from whatever standpoint 
is the matter looked at 
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(G) Brahman's Play with Jivas 

As we have seen above, Brahman’s Play with His Para-6akti UniS 
means, at the same, His play with all His ‘Svagata-Bhedas' or ‘Gtiiia- 
Saktis’. The ‘Cit’ or Jivas, or the individual souls, as found in the 
present universe, are just a few, amongst the above. 

1. Brahman's Plays with Jivas —Mutually afferent 

As each Jlva is a separate ‘individual*, not reducible to any one or 
anything' else {P, 43\ Brahman’s play with each Jlva also is individually 
different from His play with every other—each is an absolutely new, 
unique, unparalleled kind of Play. 

Thus, Brahman’s Plays with the Jivas are, at once, orderly in 
uature, and various in kinds. It is orderly, because Brahman cannot play 
with the Jivas arbitrarily or just as He likes ; but has to take into 
account the distinct individualities of the JTvas, in a systematic way. 
Again, as already stated, the Jivas being different. Brahman’s Plays 
with them are alsa so, so that the Plays are variegated in nature. 

Z. Order and Varieties of the Same 

These Ordtr and Variety, springing inevitably from the irreducible 
individualities of the Jivas themselves, make room for Karma-Vsda and 
reconcile it with Lllfl-Vada. All these will be discussed later on 'See the 
Section on: 'Concluding Remarks’. Liia-VSda and Karma-Vada; included 
under the Section on “The Refutation of the Seventh Objection against 
Brabma-Karaua-Vada”). 

3. How can a Vv hole Play with it* Parts ? 

But here let us pause only just a minute to consider as to how a 
whole can ever play with its parts Can we ever conceive that a vast 
ocean is playing with a single wave 5 a huge tree is playing with a tiny 
leaf ; a wide meadow is playing with a humble blade of grass ? 

But do we not see here that e\en a single wave reflects the vigour 
of the vast ocean ; even a tir.y leaf emits forth the beauty of the huge 
tree ; even a bumble blade of grass embodies the softness of the wide 
meadow? If a part can, thus, mirror the life of the whole, then that is 
nothing but the whole playing with and in that part. 

4. Real Meaning of ‘Play’ 

Specially, in the case of an Organic Who’e, each and every part, big 
or small, is essentially connected with the whole ; and the whole, in its 
turn, with each aud every part. And ‘Play’ simply stands for this inner, 
intimate, indissoluble relation between the whole, on the oue hands, aud 
the parts, on the other. 

22 
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The greatest and the best play, in fact, is such a play of the ‘Essence’ 
of oue iu the very ‘Existence’ of the other in an absolutely natural and 
spontaneous manner, just like the flow of the vital-juice from the root to 
every part of a tree. If this vital relation, this natural relation, this 
spontaneous relation, be not one of ‘Play’, then what is ? 

So, it has to be admitted that the term ‘Play’ or ‘Ella’ is very 
appropriate iu indicating that relation between an Organic Whole and its 
parts. The essential characteristics of ‘Lil<V, as we have seen, are 
uon-purposiveness, spontaniety, naturalness, easiness, blissfulness etc. 
(P, 155-156 . And the relation between an organic whole and its parts, do 
manifest all these characteristics prominently. 

Thus, it is not a purposive kind of relation. When the pencils are 
tied up together by means of an external piece of string, to form a 
bundle that is due to a purpose, for the bundle was not there in the 
beginning, but is, later on brought into existence artificially for the sake 
of some end. So, such a ‘bundle’ can be neither natural, nor spontaneous, 
nor easy, nor blissful, being due to some efforts on the part of some 
external agency. 

But an Organic Whole is there from the beginning, being, thus, 
nature 1 , spontaneous, easy, and blissful.—with no external efforts and 
strain, na inner disharmony or disturbance—and hence, blissffil or calm. 
Also, the Organic Whole itself may serve a purpose, a very good purpose ; 
but the relation between itself and its parts, cannot be purposive at all, 
as it is due to the very nature of that Organic Whole’. 

Thns, there is nothing absurd that the Whole should‘Play’with 
each of its parts 


5. Everything it ‘Play’, yet ‘Real’ 

In the case uuder hand, the Whole, viz. Brahman, is ‘Ella’by 
uatnre. So, His whole Self is playing eternally and so, His every 
internal ‘part’—we use the term for want of a better oue (P. 39, 1*10, 
143, 167/—Is playiug eternally, at the same time. 

Iu this way, everything is a Play - God is a Play, the World is a 
Play ; yet every th'ng is real, very real—God is real, very real ; the world 
is real, very real. 

Such a sublime, yet sweet, Doctrine of Creation is, indeed, un-paralleled 
iu the History of Human Thought. For, to show that the Creator God is a 
real Creator, yet this involves no imperfection on the part of the Creator ; 
that the created world is a real world, yet this involves no transformation 
or change on thr pait of the Creator; that Creation is a real act, 
yet this involves no purpose and effort ou the part cf the Cieator— is 
surely, not, a natter of joke. But the Vedantists have, indeed, been able 
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to make this a natter of joke and joy by their joyous aud frolicsome 
Doctrine of‘Lila’ or Divine Play. 

(H) The Concept! of Annnda, Lila an I Maya : Mahamaya 

Some references have already been made to, the Concepts of Prema, 
Maya aud Lila above ( P 50, 53 ), Now, before we couclnde this Section 
on Lilavada or Doctrine of‘Play’, let us reflect on it, once more, to probe 
into its innermost core or meaning. 

1. dahamaya : The Universal Mother 

A very common name for the Para-6akti or Supreme Power of 
Brahman is Mahamaya. Of course, this is specially, a Saiva name, being a 
synonym for Durga or Uma Still, it !•» a common, generic name, accepted 
by all the Monotheistic Systems to indicate the Parama JaninT, or the 
Supreme Mother, who, as the Para-6akti of Brahman aud a^such 
identical with Him, is taken to be the Cause of the Universe of Souls 
and Matter, 

The question here, is; Why should the Mother of the world, the 
Procreatress of universe, be called ‘MahamayS or one who possesses 'Great 
Maya ? 

2. What is Maya ? 

Now, what exactly do we mean by the term ‘Maya’, in this 
connection r 

As well known, the Concept of Maya is a fundamental Concept of the 
Advaita-Vedanta Doctrine. And, so, in the Advaita Vedanta, we meet 
with many definitions and explanations of the term ‘‘Maya”. Now,leaving 
all these technicalities and formalities aside, we may safely say that 
from the ordinary standpoint, Maya is a kind of Guija or Ssakti, attribute 
or power that deludes all and makes them take a false thing to be real, and 
a real thisng to be false. 

For example, au expert magician, through his magical powers, seems 
to produce a person walking iu the sky, by means of certain materials, 
like ropes, bamboo poles etc. Here.it appears as if the person is a real 
one and that he is really walking in the sky. But as the magician himself 
knows very well, as those clever persons in the audience also know very 
well, that there is no real person here at all, aud so no one is walking in 
the sky at all It is ouly a kind of ‘magic’ that by nature, makes non¬ 
existent things appear as existent for the time being. 

If we accept this ordinary meaning of the term ‘ Mays’, the question 
naturally arises as to why should the Mother of the Universe : Mahamaya, 
who is Truth in Essence, resort to this kind of ‘Maya’, or magical 
devices, to delude all ? 
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3. M»y* necessary from two standpoint*. 

The reply is that, this is absolutely necessary both from the 
cosmological aud ethical standpoints. 

4. Necessity from the Cotmo’ocicel Standpoint. 

From the Cosmological Standpoint, as we have seen repeatedly 
above (Pp. 52-53, 80 ff, 151 ff ), the only possible explanation of 
Creation is ‘Lilavada’. The Universal Mother is ’Anauda-S’-arfipa’ or 
‘Bliss in Essence’. Bliss, by nature, is self manifesting ; aud, so, by 
nature, expresses itself in ‘Lila’ or ‘Play’. ‘Lila , again lequires at least 
two, there can be no play alone, although these ‘two’ may be external or 
internal (P. 156 ) 

Through such a 'Lila’ or ‘Play’, the player sees his own bliss, light, 
beauty,sweetness aud glory reflected in his companion for play ; and 
these five attributes are reflected back, again, in him, fifty-fo’d, from 
his p'ay-cotnpanion. Through this kind of give-and-take, reflection 
-aud-eounter-reflection, this already full Anauda or Joy, appears to be 
fuller, deeper, sweeter. 

Iu exactly the same maimer, as pointed out abote, 'Faranta-Lila- 
May! Jagajjanauj, ‘the Blissful, Playful, Universal Molher, making 
Herself apparently dual, is eternally playing with Herself. So, Creation 
is only Mah9in9ya’s Lila or Play. 

5. Nature of Mahamaya’a Lila. 

Now what is the nature of this Play of the Universal Mother f 

Such a ‘Play’ has two sides : separation aud re-union, disappearance 
and re-appearance, uou-manifestation, and re-manifestation. If both be 
identical with each other, then how can there be any sweet play between 
the two ? The very sweetness of a plsy essentially lies in this frem one 
side,—the player jok’ugiy hides himself at first, and theu, lovingly lets 
his companiou seek him out and catch him. The very sweetness of a play 
essentially lies.in this ; - from another side—the companion of the player 
seeks her beloved frantically, at first ; and then, gratefully gets him. 
This is the real essence of ‘Lila* or a Play on the patt of the Universal 
Mother-Herself. 

6. Lila involve* Maya 

For this reason,—‘Lila essentially involves ‘Maya’. For, through the 
help of such a ‘Maya’, as if, this Frolicsome Universal Mother hides 
Herself away from Her Companions:—the Jivas; as if. appears to be some¬ 
thing else, viz the world. But this is only a ‘Maya’, on Her part, not 
a real something. For, She is not really leaving Her Play-Companions ; 
not really becoming something else, viz. the world. Her Play-Conn panious, 
too, caught in this net of M9ya, seem to lose Her for the time 
being ; and then, tearing off this net of Maya, seem to get Her, again. 
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Such, indeed, is the Eternal Play—hiding and manifesting, losing 
and getting. 

Just glance at Nature Herself—is She, too, not constantly playing 
the same sweet game ? 

Look, the sun hides itself, off and on, under the cover of the 
clouds agaiu emits its golden beams on the surface of the earth, the 
next moment. Look, the waves recede away from the shore, every 
minute ; again, jump back on it, the uext moment. Look, the honey- 
loving bees fly away from the full-blown flowers, now and then ; 
again come back, humming, with renewed vigour, the next moment. 
Thus, if you just glance around, you will see the same sweet, loving, 
joyful play everywhere, every moment in the universe. 

7. Necessity of Play from the Ethical Standpoint. 

In the same manner, the Divine Play-Ground of Mahamava, the 
Para-6akti, the Para-Prakpt: is this physical world, is this human heart. 
Pilled with Her own infinite Bliss, She playfully, jokingly, joy fully, hides 
Herself, as it were, in every smallest part and particle of the world, in 
every smallest petal and pollen of the heart lotus. 

Such is Her great and unfathomable ‘May-a 1 ; and, that is why. She 
is ‘Mali a mays’. Because of the deluding power cf Her‘Maya’, the Jagat 
appears to be what it is not,- appears to be noa-seutieut aud impure ; 
the Jiva appears to be what it is not-appears to be small and subject 
to sins and sorrows. Such an appearauee, such an apprehension, is, 
in fact, ‘Maya’—the appearance, the apprehension of the real as false, 
and the false as real. 

But this, too, is the Mahallla of Mahamaya—the Great Play of 
the Universal Mother. For, if She be, uot thus, away aud hidden from 
the Jivas, then, how can any SadhauS or Spiritual Striving be ever 
possible on their part ? 

Thus, from the spiritual or ethical standpoint, the Jivas have to 
tear off the cloak of Maya, aud seek Her out here, in the so-called 
non-sentient and impure world ; in the so called small and sinful-sorrowful 
Jivas. Thus, they have to see that the world is not world, as such, but 
Brahman Himself ; that the Jiva is not Jiva, as such, but Brahman Himself 
—“All this, verily, is Brahman” (Chand. Up 3, 4, 1), “I am Brahman” 
(Brh. Up. 3.4.10.) 

Such a Seeking alone is 'SadhauS’ or Spiritual Striving ; such a 
Seeing alone, is‘ciddhi’oa Salvation It is ouly, because of the Mahati 
Maya’ or Great Maya of ‘Mahamaya’ that this kind of ‘Sadbana-Siddhi’, 
or in one word. Spiritual Life, is possible on the part of the Jivas. 
For, what is eternally there, needs no Sadlmoa ; what is eternally not 
there, makes Sadbana futile, as it were. But what is eternally there, yet 
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temporarily not there, ueeds intense SfidhaiiS. That is why, for making a 
life of constant Sadhaua possible ou the part of thejlvas, the Universal 
Mother, through Her inscrutable Mayil, seems to veil Herself up from 
thejivasiu this way, joyfully, playfully. 

8 Int'insic Connection between Ananda, Lila and Maya ! 

Three Aspect* cf the Universa 1 Mother. 

Hence, the Auatida or Bliss of the Mother is expressed inevitably in 
Lila or Play ; and ‘Lila’ or Play, again is expressed inevitably in Maya or 
obliterating Power. 

Thus, Ananda, Li a and M3y5 are the three main aspects of Her 
wouuderful, enchanting Nature. 

In this way, first, when the Jiva-Jagat are one with Her, when She 
alone is there—that is Her ‘Auanda-rupa’ or Bliss-Aspect. 

Secondly, when She playfully separates Jiva-Jagat, so to speak, from 
Her own Self, when both She and the Jiva-Jagat are there—that is Her 
‘I/I.a-rOpa’ or ‘Play-Aspect’. 

Thirdly, wheu She hides Herself, so to speak, inside Jiva-Jagat, 
when Jiva-Jagat alone are the'e—that is Her ‘Maya rfipa’ or ‘Obliterating- 
AspectV 

Of course, as pointed out above, all these processes of hiding and 
manifesting, losing and attaining etc. imply no changes on Her part, and 
are not real from the transcendental standpoint { Pp. 70ff) 

* . Para-Sakti as the Creatress of the Univerie. 

Thus, although it has been said above ( P. 66 I that Brahman is the 
Creator, and the rest, of the Universe of Souls and Matter, yet in 
Monotheistic Systems, Para 6akti is the real Creatress. That is why, 
She has been designated as the Material and Efficient Cause of the 
Universe. (P. 46). The fact is that, only a Concrete. Brahman can be the 
Creator, and this is nothing but Para 6akti ( P 53 ). Hence, very 
rightly, the universe has been called a form of UmS Herself ( P. 48 ). 

This Conception of the Para Sakti as the DirectCause of the Universe 
is at once, a sublime and a soul-stirring one. Who would not say, at least 
an Indian, that the conception of a Mother is much more sublime 
and soul-stirring than that of a Father ! In fact, Mother is an 
Epitome of the sweetest essence of the Father, And, the scholar and the 
devotee alike naturally desire to see the world ultimately as, a sweet oue, 
a joyous oue, a lovely one. The a ; m of all their learned speculations and 
fervent prayers is the same—to be able to penetrate the hard crust of the 
earth aud reach to the life-giviug water beneath j to remove the dark 
veil of mist and see the clear sky above ; to break through the dense forest 
and reach the ‘Eldorado’ in the middle. Now, when such a hard crust is 
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penetrated, such a dark veil is removed, such a dense forest is broken 
through, what do we expect to see there ( P. 33 ) ? All the unalloyed glory 
and gaiety, all the sweetness and softness all the love and loveliness of 
Brahman, the Immanent One—and this is nothing but ibe Para-6akti of 
Brahman. 

What, after all, is the Beauty of a thing ? It is its Fulness, it is its 
Harmony, it is its Warmth. And, Para-Sakti stands for the ‘Beauty’ of 
Para-Brahman; and the ultimate beautiful nature of the universe is due 
to this,--only to this. 

(I) The Static and Dynamic Conceptions of Brahma.-.. 

A very Jut resting question may be raised here in connection with 
this Problem of Creation. 

1. ‘Staticism’ and ‘Dynamism’in fhilosophy- 
As mentioned above, there are two main Conceptions of God in 
Philosophy Static and Dymanic. According to the first, as we have 
seen (P. 71ff.', God is eternally Full, Complete, Pure, Pei feet. Satisfied, 
and as such, an absolutely Unchangeable Be’ug. So, it is rather difficult, 
as pointed out above, to explain Creation—which is an act and as such 
implies changes,—on the part of God l Pp. 60, 68 ff. ) 

But according to the Dyuamic Conception of God, Change or 
Transformation is the very Nature or Essence of God ; and, as 
such God, is being naturally transformed into the form of the world. 
And, such a change or transformation does not, by any means, imply any 
imperfection or defect or want on the part of God. For example, a seed, 
containing the tree within it potentially, naturaljy changes aud grows 
or is transformed into a tree in course of time. 

Now, this change or transformation is, surely, not a sigu of 
any defect or want on the part of the tree. Oa the contrary, 
if the seed is not changed or transformed into a tree, if it remains a 
mere seed just as it is now, theu that would be the greatest defect on its 
part as a seed, and such a barren, useless seed will very soon become dry 
and disappear from the face of the earth. That is why, it is wrong to 
say, as ordinarily done by the protaugonisls of the Static View of the 
Deity, that all changes necessarily imply wants or defects. For, changes 
that are due to the very nature of the object do not, at all, imply the 
above,—but just the contrary,— as its real consummation or fulfilment lies 
only in such a change or transformation. 

2• ‘Dynamism’ in Indian ‘Stat'ciam’ 

In Western Philosophy, we have got a celebrated example of this 
Dyuamic view of Reality in the Absolute Idealism of Hegel. In Indian 
Philosophy, as pointed out above, we have the Static View of Reality. 
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(P, 71 ff. 1 So here, as pointed out above tPp 52- 53, 80 ff, 152 if), Lilavflda 
or Doctrine of Lila is the only solution. 

Still, the interesting point to note here is that even this Static 
View of God does, indeed, involve the Dynamic One, no less. For, this 
%ila* or ‘Play’ on the part of the Divine Being, Brahman or Isvara, is 
taken to be due to the very “Svabhava’’ or Nature of Brahmau or Isvara 
Himself So, from this very term ‘‘Svabhava’’ we come to know that 
Brahman cannot but, by nature, engage Himself in this Cosmic Sport and 
thereby produce the Universe of Souls and Matter. 

3- View of Sarak&ra 

In Ssamkara-Bhasya, for example, we find a direct mention of the 
term “Svabhava” or Nature. Compare the following :— 

£ 'q*lT fefari FWIsnl?! 

H I’* ( W ) 

That is, Isvara or God acts without any need what-so-ever, but 
only by nature. 

Here, a beautiful example is given, viz, of the act of breathing. 
The acts of inhaling and exhaling, in fact, are not due to any felt 
need and effort oil the part of any oue. It is not that here, we feel a 
need , then, desire to remove it ; then, think of and choose an object, taken 
by us to be capable of removing it ; then, think of and choose an object ; 
taken by us to be capable of leading to the attainment of that object 
and then, begin to act, or inhale and exhale. On the contrary, the whole 
process of breathing, or the whole act of inhaliug-exhaliug is absolutely 
natural on our part, absolutely sprightly and spontaneous. 

Here, fsamkara uses the term “Svabhava” thrice in his Commentary 
on the above celebrated Brabma-Sutra— 

1* ( ) 

And, says definitely that oue can never go against cues own nature at any 
time. 

He, also, emphasises the fact that even ‘Lila’ or ‘Sports’ may be 
of two kinds—viz. those that are due to-and those that are not due to ■ 

‘ (riteraq, i ’ 

That is, in the case of the first kind of ‘Sports’, there may be a 
question of some needs aud also that of satisfying the same. For 
example* some sports may be due to our desire for pleasure aud aim at 
this end of attaining pleasure, or giving pleasure to others. But in the 
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case of the secoud kind of‘Sports’, not a trace of any desire of any kind, 
implying some wants or defects remains. The reason for this is that 
such Sports are due to “Svabhava” and not “Abhava’'—to “Nature”, and 
not to “Need.’ 

This clearly shows as to how the Problem of Creation has been 
tackled seriously even by the Monistic Schools of the Vedauta which 
do uot take the universe and its creation to be real at all. So, from the 
empirical point of view, the Advaita-Vedauta School does supply a 
plausible solution of this difficult question of Creation. 

4 View of Bhatkara 

In Brahma-Sutra-Bhssya ( 2. 1. 33 ) Bhaskara of the “Aupadhika- 
Bhedabheda-Vada" School of the Vedanta, also repeats 6ainkara's 
contention, thus 

^ CTWC q%4V3>* I” ( ) 

“One cannot go against one's own nature at any time” 

In this way, according to Bhaskara, as well, Creation is nothing 
but a Sport on the part of God, due to his very nature. 

View of Bhamati 

Vflcaspati Misra, in his celebrated Sub commentary “Bhamatl” on 
6anikara’s Commeutary on Brahma-Sutras, mentions three alternative 
causes of creation, viz Iccha, Svabhava or Lila.—■ 

“dWTjqW WTW, 

I” ( ) 

"So, it stands to reason, that the Lord creates the universe just as 
He likes, or by nature, or in sport. 

Thus, here, the first alternative means that God, being an eternally 
Omnipotent Being, can do just as He likes or desires. The act of Creation 
is, similarly, due to His spontaneous wish without any need at all on 
His part. 

The secoud alternative means that He creates due to His very 
Nature. 

The third alternatives means that He creates in sport. 

So, all the three alternatives unanimously imply one thing, viz. that 
there is no question of any need here, on the part of God. 

So, why have the three alternatives mentioned separately ? This, we 
think, is simply due to the desire of the famous author to bring to light 
the profound fact that from whichever aspect of God does the Creation 
of the universe arise—the central fact remains that it does not imply any 
want or defect on His part. 

21 
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Thus, here “Iccba" or Desire implies His conative aspect ; 
•‘Svabhiva” or Nature, His cognitive aspect; “Lila” or Sport, His 
emotive aspect. 

In the Commentaries of Ramanuja, Nimfcarka and ^rlka^tba, 
however, there is no actual mention of the term 'Svabhava” or Nature 
and no direct reference to two kinds of 'Lila', as shown above. But it is 
clear that they, too, really meant that God’s Act of Crcatiou flows from His 
very ‘‘Svabhava” or “Svarfipa"— Nature or Essence. 

Lilavada i Recottcilatten of Static and Dynamic Conceptions 

Now, how are we to characterise this beautiful Vedanta Doctrine 
of ‘Lila’—this ‘Lilavada’, made so much of iu the later Schools of the 
Vai$i>ava-Vedanta ? 

Is it a Doctrine of Static Reality, or a Doctrine of Dynamic 
Reality ? 

Really speaking, these terms themselves are rather ambiguous and 
do not bear the very same shades of meaniug in Eastern and Western 
Systems of Philosophy. 

For example, the Vedautic Brahman is ordinarily characterised as 
‘Static’, as shown above ( P. 70, 77, H7, 149 ), because it is not necessary 
for Him to create the Universe for His own perfection, and the act of 
Creation is totally unnecessary on His part. But the Hegelian Absolute is 
ordinarily characterised as ‘Dynamic’, as it is absolutely necessary for Him 
to create the uuiverse. 

Still, as pointed out above, if the Vedautic Brahman acts, not due to 
any necessity, yet due to His Nature as a Loving, Sporting Being—is 
that not a kind of Dynamism ? Agaiu^if the Hegelian Absolute acts out 
of the necessity of Its Nature, yet is Full and Perfect from all eternity, is 
that not a kind of Staticism T 

Necessity of Nature and Necessity of Wants 

In fact, it is the‘Necessity of Nature'and notthe ‘Necessity of Wants' 
that is the crux of the whole thing here ; (See P.152) and this alone supplies 
the couneeting-liuk and affords the meeting-ground of the Static and 
Dynamic Conceptions of Reality. For, so far as God or the Absolute 
does not grow, does not need anything, does not act for attaining any end 
—He is Static. ( Pp. 7Uff, 77, 147, 149'. Again, so far as God or tbe 
Absolute is essentially transformed into tbe universe, cieates it by nature, 
aud has it as His ‘Other’ always—He is Dynamic. 

Such is the superb Static-Dynamic Doctrine of Lila of the 
Vedautists. And being, at the same time, a sweet Doctrine of Bliss, it is 
unique in the world. For, at best, the world has been taken to be an 
expression of Divine Thought ( Hegelian School), but who has ever 
ventured to rise higher and see in it the manifestation of Divine Bliss f 
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(i)(i) Seventh Objection against BrahmrKarm-Vuh 
( Sutras 2 1. 34-2. 1. 35. ) 

(a) How can Brahman be at once All-Powerful and 
All-Merciful ? 

The Seventh Objection against Brahma-Ksrapa-Vada, too, is a 
rather formidable, one, representing, as it does, another difficult problem 
of Theology. It is as follows :— 

It has been staled above that Brahman creates in Sport. But what 
is a mere ‘Sport’ to Him is, surely, just the opposite to the created Jlvas or 
the individual souls For, who would like to be boru in a world which, 
by common consent, is an abode of infinite sorrows and sufferings ? 


(b) 'theological Dilemma. 

Iu fact, here we are inevitably on the Horns of a Dilemma—that 
celebrated Theological Dilemma, which has caused so much headche to so 
many thinkers, in so many ages, all throughout the world. It is as 
follows:— 

If God cauuot prevent pains and evils, then He is not All-Powerful ; 
and if He can, but does not, then He is not All-Merciful. 

Either, He canuot prevent paias and evils ; or He can, but does not. 

Therefore, either. He is not All-Powerful; or. He is not All-Merciful? 

How can Brahman be All-Merciful ? 

But the theological Conceptiouof God is that He is, at the same time, 
both All-Powerful and All-Merciful. So how can we solve this problem f 

Western SoUiion of the Problem 

In Western Philosophy, we fiud many attempts reconciling Gods' 
Omnipotence with His All-mercifulness, But, all of them are based on 
a coramoa fundamental argument, viz. that the above Dilemma can he 
taken by one horn. This means, that in the above Dilemma, the first half 
of the major premise, or the first hypothetical proposition is, indeed, 
materially or actually correct, as, there the consequent does, as a matter 
of fact, follow from its antecedent. But the seccnd half of the major 
premise,or the second hypothetical proposition, is materially or actually 
false, as, here, the consequent does not, as a matter of fact, follow from 
its antecedent. 

Physical Pains and Moral Evils are beneficial for the Souls 

Thus, simply because God can, yet does not, prevent pains and evils. 
He canuot be at once stigmatised as a Cruel Being. On tbe contrary, He, 
as a Supremely Merciful Being, purposely, i.e with the express purpose of 
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benefiting the JIvas or the individual souls, subjects them to all these 
■worldly pains and evils. These are, in fact, absolutely necessary and 
beneficial for them. 

In this way, Western Theologicians attempt to show in details as 
to how Physical Pains are necessary for the protection and development 
of wordly souls, and how there make v for the good of the souls concerned. 

In the very same manner, Moral* Evils are also proved to be 
necessary for making Morality possible. The fact is that, Morality 
requires essentially Freedom of Will or the possibility of choosing between 
alternatives, morally good or bad, so that both virtues and vices must be 
present in the world. In fact, it is pointed out, in this connection, that 
moral character cau be developed, moral life can be led, moral goodness 
can be attained, only by couqueriug temptations, only by choosing the 
right in the midst of the wrong, only by controlling the lower, animal self 
by the higher, spiritual one. 

In this way, the presence of pains and evils has been sought to be 
justified by Western Philosophers. Hence, it has been said here that the 
All-merciful God, in His iufiuite Mercy and Grace, wishing to make the 
souls partake of a'Moral Life and thereby become His own moral partners, 
creates pains aud evils in the world. So, this is not at all a sign of cruelty 
or callouuess, on this part, towards the souls. 

(c) How can Brahman be Impartial ? 

But a still more formidable difficulty remains. The question here is 
as to why should there be so mauy differences amongst the individual 
souls themselves ? Just glance a bit around—will you not see that 
some are rich, some not ; some are wise, some not ; some are healthy, 
some not—and so on, eternally, infinitely, inexplicably ? Do not all these 
individual differences make God liable to the charge of partiality ? 

Western Solution of F. e Proble m 

In fact. Western Philosophers do not seem to have any satisfactory 
explanation of the above mystery. To put it at the door of Human 
Freedom of Will and its natural consequences, does not seem to be enough. 
For, different individuals do not seem to be directly responsible for many 
or their present states. 

For example, according to the Principle of Heredity, the original 
characteristics, physical or mental, with which an individual is born, 
cannot be changed, later on. But the individual, evidently, is not 
responsible for the same. Again, according to the Principle of Sociology, 
the family and society in which the individual is born, also play a very 
important part all throughout. But how cau the individual himself be 
responsible for these f In this way, such individual differences, which 
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are, iudeed, undeniable facts of experience, are very difficult to be 
satisfactorily explained on the grounds of the above. 

(d) Indian View, 

Now, let us turn to the Indian attempts at solving these difficult 
theological questions. The difficulties are stated here, as follows, in a 
way, very similar to the above : — 

God cannot be taken to be the Creator of the Universe, for, then He 
will become liable to two great charges, viz. of Vaisatnya or Partiality and 
Nairghfuya or Cruelty. All these have beeu stated above. 

Charge of Partiality against Brahman 

Thus, the Charge of Partiality arises from the fact that the different 
individuals are found to have different lots in the world, In fact, 
physically, meutally, socially, economically, morally—from every point 
of view imaginable — there are so many and so important differences 
amougst all the individuals that it seems but very natural to take God 
to be a Partial Being, specially favouring some with His choicest gifts, 
like, heath, wealth, honour, intelligence, capacity and the rest, while 
specially depriving others of the same. But Partiality is, iudeed, a 
great sin. So, how can the All-Pure, All-Perfect God be ever conceived 
to be a Partial Monarch ? 

Charge of Cruelty against Brahman 

Secondly, the world, by common consent, is an abode of intense and 
infinite pains and sufferings. And, so, naturally, the JIvas or the 
individual souls who are created in such a terrible world, are, thereby, 
made to undergo unending and unbearable hardships for no faults of 
their otvu. Does that uot prove God to be also a very Cruel Being ? 
But how can, agaiu, an All-Benign and All-Merciful God be ever 
conceived to be a Cruel Demogorgon ? 

Thus, either God is uot the Creator of the Universe, or, He is 
not God at all. 

Thus, the Objection has been stated by J-irikaptha, thus : — 

1 t&R- 

g^qm-^q^rqrf^u t” ( ) 

That is, it is objected that no creation is possible ou the part of 
the Divine Being, even iu sport, as contented in the previous Sutra 
(2. I. S3), For, God being a Perfect Being, is absolutely free from all 
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worldly impulses like, attachment and aversion. So, He must be a 
totally Impartial Being. Hence, if He be conceived to be creating some 
as all-happy gods, aud some as all-miserable men, theu it is very difficult 
to prevent the charge of Partiality being brought against Him. Again, 
He Hot only creates the Universe, but also destroys it ( P. 56 ). So, it is 
equally difficult to prevent the charge of Cruelty being raised against 
Him. Thus, if God be taken to be the Creator of the universe. He 
inevitably comes to be vitiated by the twin faults of Partiality aud 
Cruelty. 

(>i) Refutation of the Seventh Objection against Brahma- Parana 
Veda (Sutra » 2. 1. 34—2. 1, 36) 

(a) Karma-Vada : The Law of Karma 

The solution, offered by Srikantha, in common with other 
Vedantists, is, indeed, a very ingenious aud interesting one. It is based 
on the celebrated ' Karma-V&da” or Law of Karma, which may, 
legitimately, taken to be the very basis of Indian Philosophy. 

Let us just pause a little to consider this Law of Karma, which has 
been discussed so much by Indian and non-Indian Scholars, and so much 
misunderstood, throughout the ages. (See Pp. 34—35) 

Law of Causation 

The Law of Causation is a Universal Law, equally accepted and 
equally respected, by all the Systems of Philosophy, all throughout the ages. 
For, the very first attempt, on the part of men, to formulate a reasonable 
view of the uuiverse, to work out a cosmos out of an apparent chaos all 
around, to rest on a secure basis a of Law and Justice, is inevitably an 
attempt to discover the ‘Reason' for the existence and contiuuatiou of 
each and every thing, each and every being of this vast and variegated 
universe of ours. 

Man, in fact, is not a mere physical being, not even a mere 
animal, but also a rational being, and this inherent rationality 
in him naturally makes him seek for rationality everywhere. For, 
whoever or whatever be his Creator—material atoms, physical energy, 
individual souls. Deities, or God,—how can he, as a rational being, ever 
conceive that be has been created as a rational being in a wholly irrational 
world, and, as such, his own rationality would not find auy counter-part 
outside,—also, over aud above, be set at naught or contradicted at every 
step there ? 

A rational man, thus, rationally refuses to believe that this great, 
inner instrument of ‘Reason’ is an entirely useless one,—in fact, nothing 
but an illusion, a chimera, an empty bubble, with no inner core, or reality 
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or foundation of its own. For, if he possesses ’Reason’ inside, yet cannot 
apply it to the external world, then he is forced to conclude, willy-nilly, 
that the so called ‘Reasoning Faculty’ in him is not at all a real one. 

In the History of Philosphy, of course, cases, though very few, are 
not lacking of an Absolute Intellectual Pessimism, amounting to a total 
denial of any rationality anywhere in the universe. But, fortunately, for 
all, such Pessimism, as pointed out above, is very rare; and in most cases, 
philosoph:cal speculations are marked by a robust optimism, based on a 
firm faith that man, as a rational being, can find out a rational explanation 
of the world in which he lives. And, this has led him to believe firmly 
in a Universal Law of Causation, as the regulating principle of the 
Universe. 

Two kinds of Causes: Initial and Final. 

Now, 'Cause’, as we have seen {P. 148), may be of two main kinds - 
‘Initial’, or,‘Cause Preceding',and "Final" or, ‘Cause Leading.’ 

The ‘Initial Cause’ or the 'Cau3e Preceding’ accounts , for the actual 
existence of a Thing, and thus, consists of the Material(Upadana) as 
well as the Instrumental (Nimitta) Causes (See P. 148 above). Thus, the 
lump of clay, as well as the potter, with his iustuments and the like 
‘constitute such a*‘Initial Cause, or Cause Preceding.' 

Again, the ‘Cause Leading’ stands for the purpose which it serves. 
Thus, the customer who buys the pot and uses it for driuking puroses, 
constitutes such a ‘Cause Leading.’ 

Now, there are philosophers who are interested only in the first; 
while there are others who are so in both. The first results in a purely 
mechanical view of the universe; the second, teleological. 

Indian Law of Causa ation. 

The Law of Causation of Indian Philosophy is a Law of both the 
‘Cause Preceding' and the ‘Cause Leading.’ Its firm faith in both 
constitues (P. 182\ indeed, its very foundation. 

Now, what is such a Law of Causation, in both these aspects ? 

Right from the Rg-Veda, the earliest known Literature in the whole 
world, we getclear indications that our Indian Seersdiscovered a Universal 
Order working in all things in the world- This is nothing but the famous 
, ‘Rta"ofVedic Literature, because of which it is held that the whole course 
of Nature, the rising and the setting of the sun and the moon, the advent 
and ending of days and nights, the creation and destruction of things and 
beings-is running smoothly in an orderly manner. Thus, this is nothing 
but an application of the Law of Causation iu the physical sphere, 
according to which, every effect must have an antecedent cause, every 
cause murt have a consequent effect; and, thus, all things aTe connected 
with all things, in a necessary way, and all things, though apparently 
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unconnected, and even opposed, in some cases, really form one organ*c 
■whole, which we call the Cosmos. 

Karma*Vada or Law of Causation applied to the Physical Sphere. 

Now, the application of the very same Law of Causation to the 
psysical sphere gives rise to the celebrated “Karma-Vada” of Indian 
Philosophy. Just as in the physical sphere, we say, that every cause must 
produce an effect, and every effect must be produced by a cause, so in the 
psysical sphere, too, we have to say the very same thing. But what is the 
Cause and what is the Effect heref The Cause is ‘‘Karma *and the Effect 
is “Kartna-Phala.” 

(b) Nature of Karina : Voluntary Action and Ka?ma-Phala 

Then, the question is : What is a “Karma” ? ‘‘Karma” here mean’s a 
kind of Voluntary Action. That is, it is a free and a rational action, 
undertaken by a “Karta ’ or an agent voluntarily, after due deliberation 
and final choice of the end and the means, (See P. 148). 

Now*, if an action be done, thus, freely aud rationally by an agent, 
naturally, he himself alone is fully responsible for it. Hence, it is but just 
and proper that he himself alone should reap the consequences thereof. 
Thus, every “Karma” must have a “Phala” or a consequence intended 
or not, and here “Karina” Is the cause, and ; “Phala.”—intended or not 
—its effect. 

Thus, here the “Karta” or the agent should, according to ail canons 
of Justice, experience the results or ‘Phala” of his own voluntary acts 
or ‘‘Karma,” or have Bhoga of the same. If oue person does s^uiethiug, 
good or bad ; and is allowed to get away or escape from its appropriate 
results ; or, if another person has to uudergo or experience the same, 
then will that not be the height of Injustice ? That is why, the Indian 
Law of Karma or Kamia-Vada is very insistent that the Karma-phala, 
or the appropriate consequence of each aud every voluntary action has 
to be undergone by the agent of that act. Thus : Karma—Karuia-Phala— 
Karma-Phala-Bhoga—this is the inexorable Law of Karma. 

Here, the question is : What, exactly, is the appropriate result or 
‘Phala, of a Voluntary Action or 'Karma ?' 

Ethically, Voluntary Acts are of two kinds —good or bad (Pupva and 
Papa), Now, what other consequence can a good act have than pleasure, 
success and fulness ; and what other consequence can a bad act have than 
pain, failure and void ? Thus, if a man acts wisely, unselfishly, virtuously, 
naturally, we expect him to be very happy, successful honoured, hialthy, 
wealthy, in a word, a fully-developed and fully satisfied individual. On 
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the other hand, if a man acta unwisely, selfishly* vie&ously, naturally, we 
expect him to be unhappy, unsuccessful, dishonoured, unhealthy and 
poor —in a word, a nou-Full, nou-satisfied individual. 

But the question of questions is : “Is he really so ? Is he really 
so?" — in. both the cases. With great reluctauce, but with absolute 
frankness, we have to reply : “It is not so, mostly. It is not so, mostly"— 
in both the cases, For, who can deny that often viituous man suffer and 
sinful men prosper in this world of ours f 

Two Great Ethical Problems 

Thus, arises the great ethical problem : How to explain properly 
the present lots or states of different individuals in the world ? Here, we 
have to face two problems, as pointed out above :— 

(3) Why should virtuous persons suffer and sinful persons 
prosper ? 

(ii) Why should individuals have different states and destinies in 
the world—some being happy and prosperous, others not ? 

If no proper explanation can be given of (»' above, then the world- 
order cannot be taken to be a moral or just one, or the product of an 
All-Moral, All-Just Being or God. 

Again, if no proper explanation can be given of (ii)above, then 
God cannot be taken to be an Impartial Being, 

(cl The Doctrine of Births and Rebirths : Janma-Janmsntsra-Vad 

So, to explain the above two fundamental prob’ems properly, Indian 
sages have formulated a further fundamental Doctrlue of Births and 
Rebirths or Jauma-Janmantara-Vada, as a necessary corollary of, or 
supplement to the above fundamental Doctrine of Karma or Karma-Vsda- 

Thus, according to the Doctrine of Karma, every “Karma*' or 
Voluntary Act must produce a "Phala," and every Pbata must have 
“Bhoga" or be experienced by the * Karta" or the free and rational agent 
concerned. 

But the difficulty here is that in course of one life, on earth, 
a person performs numerous Karmas, the results of all of which 
cannot be experienced by him in course of that very same life, Skill, 
Justice demands, the Law of Karma insists on, that no person should be 
allowed to escape the appropriate consequences of his own acts —if he 
does something, he must inevitably suffer or enjoy for it, as the ease 
may be. 

Hence, if such logically expected, philosophically sound, and ethically 
just results do not, or cannot, follow in the present life, these must, of 
necessity, do so in the next life or birth-otherwise Justice is violated; 
Truth, set at naught; Morality* reduced to a chimera. 
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Jn this way, for experiencing properly the just consequences of ones 
own Karinas or Voluntary acts, one has to be born again on earth. 

But in this new life, a person not only experiences the just 
consequences of his own past acts, but, naturally, as he cannot remain idle 
or inactive in his uew birth, he performs numerous new Kami as or 
voluntary acts there These, latter, too, as shown above, cannot all 
produce their appropriate results in that life ; and, according to the 
procedure, shown above, that particular person or individual has to be 
born again ; and so on and on, infinitely. 

In this way, there results an infinite series thus 

Jantna—Karma—Jautna Karina—and so on, ad infinitum. 

Here, two very important questions arise :— 

( i ) Is this Series really endless ? 

(ji ) Which precedes which—Jantna precedes Karma, or vice 
versa ? 

(d) Samiara Cahra 5 The Wheel of Worldly Life • Initial 
Peaiimism of Indian Philosophy. 

The difficulty, here, in the first case, is obvious, as explained above. 

A Jivais born again to undergo the just results of its own past 
Karinas ; and in that new birth, it performs many new Karmas, and has 
to be born again to undergo the just results of those new Karmas; in 
that new birth, it performs many uew Karmas, and has to be born again 
for the very same purpose—and so on. 

This apparently endlessly rotatiug Series is called “Sajnsara-Cakra” 
ur the Great Wheel of Worldly L*fe. Like a ceaselessly rotatiug wheel, 
this Worldly Life, this Empirical Existence, this state of Bondage, grips 
individuals in its iron clasp and revolves them mercilessly on and on, 
tossing them again and again, birth after birth, life, after life, into the 
mire of ignorance and iudolence, with no possibility of escape. 

But, where, then, is the hope for "Moksa or Mukti”, Salvation or 
Emancipation from this impure and imperfect, sorrowing and suffering 
world ? Is it, then, Pessimism, pure and simple, that we have to accept 
as the Message of Iudian Philosophy ? But this kind of Pessimism is, 
indeed, very harmful to life. For, it inevitably disheartens us and 
dampens our courage, making all submit meekly to the ordains of Fate. 
Naturally, if we are all inevitably and inexorably subject to this painful 
worldly life, with no hope, no possibility, no way for escape at all, why 
should, we then, strive, in vain, for anything higher, for a purer and 
happier life—for 'Moksa or Mukti’, in short ? 
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Final Optimism of Indian Philosophy 

But, really, Ind : an Philosophy is only initially Pessimistic and not 
finally—finally, it is Optimistic, For, according to it, although the world 
is full of sorrows and sufferings, aud we have no other alternative but to 
begin, thus, with this Fact of Suffering—yet, we have never to end with 
that very same Fact of Suffering, as it has been declared unequivocally by 
Indian Philosophy that Salvation from Sufferings is possible on the 
part of all, through the ‘Sadhanas’ or Spiritual Means. 

The crux of the whole matter lies in this :— 

It has been said above, in a general manner, that each and every 
‘Karma’ or ‘Voluntary Action’ must, according to Kartna-Vflda or Canons 
of Justice, must produce “Karma-Phala", here or hereafter ; and ’Kamia- 
pbala’ must, inevitably, lead to 'Karma-pbala-bhoga. or experiencing of 
the results thereof; and that, finally, to SamsSra-Cakra, as explained 
above. 

Thus, if the Baddha-Jiva be iu, this way, endlessly revolved on this 
wheel of life; if it be, in this way, endlessly subjected to births and 
re-births ; if it be, in this way, endlessly, compelled to experience infinite 
pains aud privations -then how cau it be ever blessed with ‘‘Mok$a% the 
Stimmum Bonum of life ? 

(«) Sakatna and Niskama &arir.ai : Selfish and nielfith Acts, 

The Indian solution of the problem is as follows :— 

‘Karmas’ or Voluntary Acts are of two kinds—‘Sakama’ and 
Niskama’. 

‘SakSma-Karmas’, as the name implies, are selfish acts, or acts done 
with a selfish end iu view. Here, the ‘Karta’ or the agent, according to 
the procedure explained above (See P, 143), feels the want of something, 
desiresjfor that thing for his own selfish pleasure, and then strives to 
attain it, Thus, in this case, the whole procedure, from the beginning to 
the end,is a selfish one 

Now, according to the Iudian View, the Karinas that come under the 
jurisdiction of the Law of Karma, as explained above (See P. 184), are 
only such ‘Sakama-Karmas.’ 

For, what, after all, is the real meaning of this Law of Karma? 
It simply means, as stated above See P. 184), that agints themselves 
are fully responsible for their own voluntary acts which they perform 
freely and deliberately for attaining some results themselves. So here, 
it is rightly considered ju^t and proper that the appropriate results, 
(and not always the intended ones), of those acts should be 
experienced by them, here or hereafter. Or, in other words, the ‘Phalas’ 
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or results of their own ‘Stfkflma-Karmas’ must, of necessity, be experienced 
by 'the®, here or hereafter ; and hence, itistihese 'Satatna-Karmas’ alone 
that leadto births and re-birthe, endlessly, as explained above. 

f f) The Nature cif Nidtama-Karmas. 

But are these the only kinds of Karmas or Voluntary Acts ? No, 
surely not. There is a higher kind of act, viz. the ’Niskama-Karmas-’ 
As the name implies, these ‘Niskama-Karmas’ are wholly unselfish in 
nature, and are not done with any selfish end in view. So, though, a 
Voluntary Act, a Nigkarma-Karma, yet dres not possess the chara:teristics 
of an'ordinary voluntary act, as shown above. ( See P. H8) 

Niikama Karma doe* not spring from a Want 

First, it does it spring from a feeling of want, a* in other cases. So 
what does it spring from ? It springs from a sense of pure duty, from a 
maxim of ‘Duty for duty’s sake aloue. Or, rather, there is no such 
sense even, for, such a sense implies, after all, a distinction, a gulf between 
the prior stage of resolution, of whatever nature it is, and the later stage of 
performance. But a ‘Niskama-Karma’ is entirely natural and spontaneous, 
issuing forth from the the very existence or Satta and very nature or 
Svarfrpa of the person concerned. 

Worldly Examples 

Take the examples of the sun or the wind, or a flower or a 
river (P.152) 'Shining or emitting rays’ is an act on the part of the 
snn ; ‘blowing or gushing out,’ on the part of the moon ; ‘blooming 
or blossoming forth’ on the part of a flower ; ‘flowing or rushing on’, on 
the part of a river. But all such acts are purely natural and spontaneous, 
aul so require no prior deliberation and resolution, no later effort. 

In exactly the same manner, a‘Niskaijia-Karma’requires no prior 
sense of want of anything as its spring of action ; no later resolution, 
no final endeavour of any kind whatsoever. 

Niskama- f arms has no End in view : Uncotwc om Teleogy 

Secondly, a 'Ni^kama-Karroa' has no reference to an end, at all. 

Bor example, when the sun shines, the wind blows, a flower blooms, 
a river flows—the earth may be iUumina'ed, cooled, beautified, fertilised. 
But who would say that tbe sun shines, the wind blows, a flower blooms, a 
river flows for those purposes, for achieving those ends ? For does not 
the sun shine, the wind blow, a flower bloom, a river flows absolutely 
spotaneously, with no question of any end here at all (P. 152; f 

This, in the language of Philosophy, may be called 'Unconscious 
Teleology.’ This means that according to the Universal Daw of 
Causation, every event, every occurrence, everything that exists is 
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connected essentially with two more things, one preceding, the other 
following. The thing preceding is called as we have seen, the ‘Initial 
Cause,’ or the 'Cause Preceediug’; and the thing following, 'the Final 
Causa’, or the 'Cause Leading’ (See P. 148, 182; 1 . Thus, the sun, for 
example, is due to a prior ‘Cause’, aud serves a later ‘Purpose’, eveu if 
it is not couscious of the fact. In exactly the same manner, a 
'Niskatna-Karma’, of course, benefits mankind, but the agent here 
has not even that end in view 

Thus, as the agent of a ‘Niskama Karma’ has himself no end in view 
at all, he cannot be held responsible for the result thereof. 

For example, the sun simply shiues because it is its nature to 
do so; and hence, it cannot be held responsible, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, for the result, good or bad, of that act of shining. 

In exactly the same manner, the agent of a 'Niskama-Karma’ is 
not responsible, in the ordinary sense of the term, for liis action. If that 
be so, then, surely, no question arises here of his experiencing auy results 
of his ‘Niskama-Karmas’ at all. 

(g) Nitkamt'Kirmu : Without Phahor Results to be experienced: 

Final Optiniam of Indian Philosophy. 

And, herein lies the solution of the entire difficult problem. 

Suppose, an individual performs numerous ‘Sakama-Karmas’, 
as natural, in the present life. According to the Law of Karma, he 
has to undergo the ‘Phalas’ or appropriate results of his ‘Sakama-Karmas' 
or Selfish Voluntary Acts. But as it is not possible for him to experience 
the appropriate results of so many ‘Sakama-Karmas’ in course of the 

life, he has to be born again to do the same. 

Now, in this new life, if lie performs new ‘Sakama Karinas’, 
then the just results of these, not capable of being fully experienced 
and thereby exhausted in the same life, will lead to a further birth, 
and so on, as fully shown above many times (See P. 185 6\ But if 
he wisely performs the new Karmas in this new life, not iu a 'Sakama’ 
way at all, but wholly in a ‘Niskama’ one, then, evidently, it will not be 
necessary for him to experience the results of the same. In that case, it 
will not also be necessary for him to be born again to experience the 
results of liis past, ‘Sakama-Karmas’, not experienced before. 

Thus, iu the present life, he will have to experience the results of his 
past, ‘Sakama-Karmas', tmt experienced before ; but after that, no further 
results of ‘Sakama Karinas’ will remain for him to be experienced, 
all his new Karinas beiug purely ‘Niskama’. In this way, he will 
get rid of further births and re-births, and through appropriate 
‘Sadhnuas* or Spiritual Means, be able to realise the 'Sunimnin Bonum’ 
of Life, viz. ‘Moksa’ or Salvation.. 
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S&mtara-Cakra ° Anadi, but not Ananta 

Thus, according to the Indian View, the ‘Satnsara-Cakra’ is, indeed, 
‘Anadi’ or without a beginning, but, by no means, ‘Auanta’ or without 
an end for separate individuals themselves. From the standpoint 
of the whole, of course, it is ‘Auanta’ or without an end,—as there is no 
end to the existence of Brahman, so there is also no end to His osmic 
Sport with Himself (see Pp. 52-53 Also, P.151 ff), and so no end of the 
‘Sirjisara’ or the world. But from the standpoint of the individuals 
separately, each one can get rid of this painful cycle of births and 
rebirths aud be blessed with the nectar-taste of ‘Moksa’. 

Final Optimism of Indian Philosophy 

This is the final Optimism of Indian Philosophy, as referred to 
above. The fact of pains aud privations cannot be denied —it is an 
actual fact of direct experience ; and even if ultimately explained away 
as purely illusory on Philosophical grounds —for the time being, this fact 
of sius and sorrows cannot simply be ignored. On the contrary, it is to be 
admitted, taken note of and explained. That is why, Indian Philosophy 
is initially pessimistic, as stated above 1 P. 186). But finally, it is fully 
optimistic. For, it never asserts that the ‘Jlvas’ or the individual 
souls are eternally aud absolutely subject to this impure and imperfect, 
sinful and sorrowful earthly existence, which is called the ‘State of 
Bondage' or ‘Baddhavastba*. 

For, as shown above, it is possible for each and every one to get 
rid of such an worldly state and realise his own nature or ‘Atmau’ as 
eternally free from all impurities and imperfections, sius aud sorrows. 

In fact, ‘Bandha’ or ‘Moksa’, Bondage or Liberation, depends solely 
on the individual himself, aud ou none else. (See below the Section on 
"Sadhanas”). Through hisowu ‘Ajoaua’ aud ‘Sakama-Karmas’: Ignorance 
and Selfish Acts, due to it—he is repeatedly subject to the worldly state. 
Again, through his ‘Juana’ 'and ‘Nijkama'Karinas’ ; Spiritual-Knowledge, 
and Unselfish Acts, as well as other ’Sadhanas’ or Spiritual Means— he is 
able to realise what he really is : Brahman iu essence—and this is 
Mok$a. 

Thus, as Indian Philosophy freely alniits the possibility of 
‘Mok?a’ on the part of each and every ‘Baddha-Jiva’, it is ultimately 
supremely Optimistic ; and inevitably spurs individuals to higher, 
spiritual efforts leading to a higher, spiritual goal. 

Thus, Indian Philosophy is essentially a Philosophy of New Hope 
and Good Cheer, of Self-reliance and Self-realisation s of Law and Justice. 
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(h) Niskama Karma* ! higher kind* of Voluntary Action. 

Before we conclude this discussion regarding ‘Niskama-Karmas', one 
more question remains to be answered. This is as follows :— 

It has been said above i.See P. 188, that a ‘Niskama’ Karma is a 
natural, spontaneous one» without any prior want and imperfection, 
later deliberation and resolution, and filial effort and activity. 

Now, it may be thought here, then, that a ‘Niskama Karma’ is, as 
such, not a voluntary action, at all’, but a purely involuntary, automatic 
or mechanical one. But such an automatic action is, evidently, a lower 
kind of action than a voluntary one* not manifesting any marks of 
intelligence aud free will (See P. 150). And, how can a ‘Niskama-Karma, 
an involuntary one, be lower iu status and glory than a ‘Sakama-Karma’, 
a voluntary one ? 

The answer is that all spontaneous acts are not, necessarily, 
involnntary, automatic or mechanical ones. The classification of 
Involuntary aud Voluntary Acts, as given above (See 148, 150) is only an 
empirical one, or true only from the worldly standpoint. But, as 
everywhere, so here, too, there ia a lower classification, and a higher. Prom 
this lattter point of view, acts are spontaneous and natural, yet voluntary ; 
voluntary, yet without any prior and later stages, like feeling of want, 
deliberation, choice, action. An example of such a higher kind of 
voluntary act has also been given above viz. the act of Cosmic Play on the 
part of Brahman, (See P. 52, 151). 

Characteristic* of Niskama-Karma 

L,et us, now, pause a little to consider the nature of such a higher 
kind of Voluutaiy Action or a Nijkama Karma. 

Niikamai-K&rma* are Spontaneous and Natural 

(i) Firstly, as stated above ( P.188 ), it is spoutaneous and natural. 
What do these two adjectives really mean ? 

The first adjective “Spontaneous" means that it is not due to any 
want or defect of any sort whatsoever, and so it does not require any 
deliberation aud final choice regarding the object likely to remove it; 
and the meaus likely to lead to the attainment of that object; as well as 
any effort to follow those means to attain that end. Thus, the fundamental 
marks of an ordinary voluntary action are totally absent from this kind 
of extra-ordinary voluntary action. 

Again, the second adjective “Natural” follows logically from the first 
one. If such an act is not undertaken for theattaiument of an end through 
some means then It i* not a forced or a super-imposed one. 
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Sale ansa Ktrmai • Ordinary Vohintiry Acts are not fully Free Ones 

As a matter of fact, an ordinary voluntary act, though characterised 
as a free one, is not really fully so. For, though liere, there is no external 
compulsion, there is a great internal one viz, that of an unfulfilled desire. 
This unfilled desire, so to speak, internally compels the person concerned 
to act for the attainment of that object which he thinks will enable him 
to get rid of the painful feeling of want and attain his heart’s desire. 

For ex?mple, to take the case referred to above (See P. 148). Here, 
an individual lacks water in bis system, and for that reason, feels 
thirsty, Now, this sensation of thirst, which is a very painful one, 
compels him to think of an object which will enable him to get rid of 
it,—viz. Water—and search for the same, hi this way, although no 
one is forcing him to search for water from outside, yet bis own strong 
desire for water is doing so from inside. 

Niikana-Karmai are Fully Free 

But the above kind of higher vc'untary action, not being due to 
any desire for any end at all, is free in the truest sense of the term. That 
is why, it is called “Natural", or flowing from the very nature, of the 
agent—from the full, perfect nature,- and not from any want or defect 
in it. 

Nitkama-Karmas are Full' Conscious 

(ii) Secondly, the higher kind of voluntary action is voluntary in 
the truest sense of the term. That is, it is not an unconscious act, like an 
automatic or a mechanical one, but a fully conscious one. Thus, here 
there is a complete vision of the‘end’and the‘means’• to use ordinary 
terms—, or an immediate, complete, re-action to the situation, but in 
an entirely selfless way. 

Niikama-Kirmai are fully Knowing 

(iii) Thirdly, the higher kind of voluntary act is based on a higher 
kind of knowledge, viz., that regarding the non-performance of all 
wordly objects. In the later and higher kind of NiskSma-Karma, there is 
also a kuowlege that wordly objects are not really wordly objects, pure 
and simple, but Brahman in essence. 

The Unique Nature of Nitkama-K&rmai 

In this way, a 'Ni?kama-Karma’ is, iudred, a most unique, a most 
wonderful, a most exhilarating kind of Karma. 

Thus it involves no deliberation regarding means and ends, yet is 
the wisest, the most intelligent of all acts It involves no great effort 
or strain of any sort, yet is the smoothest, the most perfect of all acts. It 
involves no desire for auy pleasure, yet is the most tranquil, the most 
blissful of all adts. 
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Thus, a 1 Nj^kama-Kanna' is, indeed, a most unintelligible kind of 
Karma to ordinary persons. It is also a most difficult kind of Karma, 
at the same time. Only those who have risen to a higher status, are 
capable of performing such ‘Niskama-Karmas’. For, according to a 
fundamental psychological law, cognition, emotion and conation— 
thinking feeling anil willing—are organically, most intimately connected. 
Hence, naturally, when there is a higher kind of Knowledge and Devotion 
—Jnitua and Bhakti—there must also be a higher kind of Action- 
Karma ; and this is nothing but ‘Nisknma-Karma’. 

In fact, an automatic or a mechanical action, as the name implies, 
follows automatically, or mechanically from the automaton or the machine: 
viz. body. But, a ‘NiskSma-Karma’ follows spontaneous'y and naturally 
from the Soul, endowed until all the beauties and all the g'ories of the 
All-beautiful and All-glorious Soul. So, is it not a manifestly absurd, 
false Analogy to hold that a ‘Niskania-Karma’ is an Automatic Action, 
because of involving no prior deliberation and later effort, as in the latter— 
just as it is entire'y laughable to say that a diamond is A piece of 
broken glass, because of glittering like the latter. 

The Glory of Niskama-Karmas. 

Indian Philosophy, as well-known, consists of a large number of 
Systems, six Astika or Orthodox Systems, three Nastika or the so-called 
Heterodox Systems, as well as many other Systems, some minor, some 
important, besides the nine main Systems, like the faSnikbya, Yoga, 
NySya, Vaisesika, MimAinsS, Vedflnta, Cflrvaka, Bauddlia and Jaina. 
Naturally, all these various Systems differ from one another in many 
points from the philosophical standpoint ; and because of this, we have 
perhaps, all the known philosophical theories in Indian Philosophy, from 
Monism to Pluralism, Atheism to Absolutism, Materialism to Idealism. 

But in spite of such differences, there are some fundamental points 
of similarities, some innermost bonds of unity amongst these Systems 
which, in the fiual analysis, enable one easily to identify all these Systems 
as springing from the very same soil, as being uurtured by the very same 
light and air, as blooming forth, finally, as symbols of the very same 
spiritual beauty and fragrance of the very same age-old Culture and 
Civilisation. One of such universal and eternal Concepts in Indian 
Philosophy is that of NiskSma-Karma, 

This Concept has at once a simplicity and a grandeur that have 
uever failed to capture the imagination of our saints and sages, seers and 
devotees, all throughout the ages. To those wise minds and pure hearts, 
this simple and ever-greeu truth flashed forth in its pristine purity 

25 
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that to work for selfish ends was to live the life of a brute ; while to work 
for the sake of duty, for the sake of others, with no selfish end in view, 
is the least one can do to live the life of a Man. On one side, this is 
indeed, a very simple Concept; Work unselfishly, do not think of the 
self at all. But on the other hand,it is also the grandest, vastest conception, 
one that is the very foundation, the very life-blood of all Philosophy 
and all Ethics. 

(i) Philosophical Concepts of Unity and Universality 

Now, Philosophy, by nature, aims at Unity and Universality. 

The former means that there is one fundamental Truth, or Law, or 
Principle—call it by any name—which alone affords a full and a satisfactory 
explanation of all other truths, or laws, or principles. Iu fact, there cannot 
be, from the standpoint of Philosophy, Religion, Ethics or Science—really, 
from auy stand point whatsoever—-more than one Truth or Law or Principle. 
For, from no conceivable standpoint whatsoever can a self-contradictory 
system exist So, if many truths, many laws,mauyprinc'plesco-exist, then 
either they are mutually inconsistent as being really aud absolutely 
different from one another; or they are ouly apparently different from one 
another, but rea’Iy nothing but various manifestation! of the very same 
fundamental Truth, or Law, or Principle. 

However, as the very idea of a self-contradictory system existing for 
auy length of time is wholly fantastic, it has been admitted, from all 
standpoints that this vast aud variegated Universe of ours is really the 
manifestation of the very same, universal Truth, or Law, or Principle. 

Iu this sense, Uuity and Universality, indeed, constitute the very 
ground of Philosophy aud Ethics. 

“Unity” is applicable from the side or standpoint of the Universe 
or Multiplicity, implying that all the multifarious thiugs uuitedly 
proceed, finally, from the One. 

* Universality’’ is applicable from the side or standpoint of the Truth 
or the One, implying that the One is present universally in all thiugs. 

In this sense, the Concept of Unity aud Universality, taken 
together, is the grandest aud vastest of all concepts, comprising, as it 
does, the entire expanse of the Heaven aud the Earth. 

(j) Niikama-Karma involves Unity and Universality 

The Concept of Niskama-Karmas, too, is nothing in essence but 
this Concept of Unity and Universality. 

For here, to work for one is to work for all ; to think the of self is to 
think of the the world. 
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Really, however, in Niskama-Karmas, there is no place, for one, no 
place for self—either one’s own self, or that of another. It is, by nature, 
entirely and eternally selfless, without any desire whatsoever for any 
gain -either for one’s own self or for that of another. 

(A) Punya-Karmas, too, are Sakama. 

Accordingly, even the ordinary Punya-Karmas (P. 199)or benevolent, 
pious acts, wholly meant for the good of others, are regarded as Sakania- 
Karinas, and as such, detrimental to Moksa or Salvation, iu Iudiau 
Philosophy. 

Undoubtedly, from the worldly point of view, these are infinitely 
better and more laudable than Papa Kaunas or selfish, sinful acts ; and 
that is why, while Puyya-Karmas entitle one to Svflrga or Heaven, 
Papa-Karmas only to Naraka or Hell. 

But, as according to Indian Conception, even Svargaor Heaven means 
nothing, as compared with Moksa or Pinal Beatitude, in the eternal 
flight of the soul towards Infinite Expansion, Infinite Perfection, Infinite 
Realisation, even Punya-Karmas, so very useful and essential from the 
worldly point of view, have to be discarded from the spiritual point of 
view by the aspirers after Moksa or Salvation. 

It is this entirely impersonal nature of Niskama-Karmas, that 
makes for its inherent grandness and vastness, referred to above. For 
what is impersonal or not confined to a person, is, naturally universal or 
embracer of all persons. In this sense, the very simp'e conception of 
Niskama-Karma is at once, as mentioned before, the grandest of all 
conceptions, 

(B) Niskama-Karmas are Impersonal, yet not Cold 

A questiou may legitimately be asked here : If Niskama-Karmas 
are so very impersonal in nature, are they uot also the coldest, most 
colourless, most meauingless kiuds of Karmas ever imaginable ? For, if 
a thing be not done out of the depth of one’s heart, if it lacks the 
warmth of fellow-feeling and the tinge of benevolent desires, if it does not 
aim at any end whatsoever—then, how can it lead one to that state 
which implies the fullest expansion, manifestation, development and 
perfection of all the sides of one’s being ? 

(kl The Concept of ‘Development.’ 

This raises a fundamental question in Indian Philosophy, viz 
whether ‘Development’ means negation of the undeveloped state and 
emergence of a new one ; or, only its fuller manifestation ; or, iu other 
words, whether the developed aod undeveloped states differ in kind, or 
only in degree. 
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T jus, tlic point at issue here is as to whether the ideas and feelings 
and desires of the state of Bondage are purified, and perfected, expanded 
and developed during the state of Salvation ; or, are tiinply annihilated to 
give way to some new states and processes. 

The solution offered by our holy saints and sages for this intriguing 
problem is, indeed, au ingenious one. 

According to this, the very concept of ‘Development’ has no place in 
Indian Philosophy from the ultimate or transcendental standpoint. (For 
"The Concept of Kinpirieal Development, see under the Section on 
“Refutation of the Second Objection agaiust the Daw of Karma). 

One of the fundamental teuets of Indian Philosophy", is that ‘Satya’ 
is 'Nitya'; or ‘Truth’ and ‘Eternity’ are identical. That is, what is true 
is eternally true—it cannot change its nature, either for the better or for 
the worse. In this sense, the Self, the Eternal Truth, cannot be developed, 
but can only be manifested. That is, it cannot be asserted here that at 
first, in the state of Bondage, the Self was in au undeveloped state ; and. 
then, in the state of Salvation, it comes to be or becomes developed. 
For, this will go against the Universal Indian Conception of Self as 
ever-perfect. 

Hence, according to this view, the ever-perfect, ever-full, ever- 
glorious Self only remains hidden in our veil of ignorance during the 
state of Bondage ; and is only manifested in its pristine purity, perfection, 
fulness aud glory in the state of salvation when that veil is removed. 
Heuce, really, there is no question of a higher and a lower, a developed 
aud an undeveloped state here. The so-called lower aud undeveloped 
state is not a real state of the Self at all ; it is only a passing pliaie, a 
mere screen to veil the ever-real, ever-perfect, eve-peresent Self. In 
this sense, the ideas, feelings and desires of cur empirical existence, 
however full, however sublime, however noble have no place during 
the state of Moksa, or Self-manifestation, aud Self-realisation, 

(.1 Niskami-Karma, no' a Developed form of 
Sakama-Punya Karma. 

In this sense, Niskflma-Karmas are not more perfect forms cf 
Sakama-Puyya-Karmas. That is, they are Kai mas without any trace, 
whatsoever, of even any lofty feeling and benevolent desire. But that 
does not make such Karmas cold or callous or colourless or purposeless 
or valuless. 

(m) Two kinds of Niskama-Karmaa : Preceding Mokta and 
Succeeding Mokaa. 

There are two kiuds of Niskama-Karmas, viz. those that precede 
Moksa and those that follow it. 
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Is Niskama-Karina purely Impersonal ? 

(A) First kind of Niikama-Karma, preceding Mokaa 

The first kind of Niskflma-Karmas constitute the preliminary steps 
to the Sadhanas, like Juana and Uliakti, which actually lead to Moksa. 
For, so long as the mind is swayed by Raga-Dvesa,—wordly passions, like 
attachment and aversion, it cannot, evidently devote itself to auything 
higher and nobler. Hence, when through the performance of Niskama- 
Karmas, SakAma-Karinas together with their springs : selfish desires, 
are totally suppressed, the miud is purified of all lower, animat, base, 
worldly tendencies and in such a pure mind alone can there ever be 
the rise of knowledge and Devotion which finally bring about Salvation. 

(G) Second kind of Niskama-Knrnna, succeeding Moksa. 

The second kind of Niskania-Karmas, on the other band, are those 
done by the Free Soul, the Jivatmiukta, after Moksa or Salvaticu. The 
Jivaumukta, has indeed, no duties to perform, no ends to attain, no 
obligation at all to any one, in the ordinary senses of the terms. Still, he 
does not, by any means, lead a lazy, inactive, purposeless life. On the 
contrary, as he stands as a living example to all, stowing them the Path 
to Salvation, he has to act constantly for teaching others. 

Thus, the Niskama-Kanrtas of the Mumuksu or aspirer after 
Salvation purify Ins mind aud make him fit for undertaking Sadhanas or 
adopting direct spiritual means to Salvation. The Niskama-Karmas of 
the Mukta or Free Soul, help the other Mumuksus in the Path to 
Salvation. 

fCj It M kima-K-.rms purely Impersonal ? 

Of these two kinds of Niskama Karmas, the first, evidently, is not 
so full, and perfect and spontaneous, as the second. 

Niskama-Karmat, preceding Moksa, not so perfect as th:se 

Succeeding it 

Thus, in the first case, the aspirer after Salvation is still a novice, a 
traveller who has just taken the first step in his long, and difficult and 
hazardous jouruey to an altogether new realm. As such, his Niskama- 
Karmas may, excusably, he something more or less forced, and all his 
feelings and desires may have to be suppressed more or less, with effort, 
leaving his mind in a more or less blank state. 

Thus, lie may perform bis duties ouly for the sake of Duty itself ; 
and all the ordinary charges against that well-known aud Sublime Ethical 
Doctrine of “Duty for the sake of Duty” (cf. Kant) maybe brought against 
such N iskama-Karmas, at the most. 
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For, the Mumuksu or the aspirer after Salvation is yet a Baddba- 
Jiva, a Soul in Bondage ; and, as such, his actions are susceptible to 
ordinary criticism and evaluation according to the ordinary standards of 
ethical judgement. According to such a staudard, of course, Sakama- 
Fupya-Karmas, flowing with the milk of human kindness, proceeding from 
the warm feelings of love and sympathy, sublime and benevolent desires 
for helping others, may appear to be far better than such strictly neutral 
Niskama-Kannas, devoid of all these. 

(D) Ordinary Altruittic Acts are really Selfish 

But here also the question remains as to whether any kind of 
feeling and desire and satisfaction, even entirely for others, that is, 
any kind of personal elements, even entirely with regard to 
others, is desirable at all or not. In fact, when we do something 
out of selfish motives for our own good, we aim at our own personal 
pleasure- But even when we do something out of those so-called unselfish 
motives for the good of others, then, too, in exactly the same manner we 
aim at our personal pleasure—as here, too, the good of others will give 
us intense pleasure. In this sense, even the benevolent acts are not really 
unselfish, and that is why, in Indian Philosophy, even the Puyya-Karmas 
have been branded as 1 Sakama” or selfish, and rightly so. 

(E) Niskama-Karinai are entirely Altruistic 

Herein lies the crux of the whole problem, as well as its solution. 
If a Karma or an act, though springing out lofty feeling of love for others 
and sublime desire for the good of others, is undertaken for the personal 
pleasure of the Karta or agent, it is really a Sakama or selfish act. But 
if a Karma or an act, springing from the above causes, is undertaken only 
for the good of others and not for any personal pleasure that this good will 
yield to the Karta or the agent, then only is it really Niskama or unselfish, 
selfless act, In this seuse, in the case of Niskama-Karmas of the first 
kind, viz. of a Mumuksu or aspirer after Salvatiou, lofty feelings of 
universal love and sublime desires for universal service are indeed, 
present; but no desire for personal pleasure at all. So, this first kind of 
Ni§kama-Karr»as are neither cold, nor callous, nor colourless nor 
purposeless, nor valueless, in any sense whatsoever. 

(F) biskamn-Karma*, Succeeding dok*a, cannot be due to 

f motion) at all 

But, in the case of Niskama-Karmas'of the second kind, viz. of a 
Mukta or a free soul, the above questions do not arise at all. Iu this case, 
the Jlvan-Mukta is, indeed, not an ordinary Jiva subject to ordinary 
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feelings and desires and so his actions, too, cannot be judged by ordinary 
standards. Hence, really here there can be no questions at all of even 
sublime feelings of love and benevolent desires to serve. 

For, the Jivan-Mukta realises all beings as Brahman, or what is the 
same thing, as Atinan, and so can no longer have any feelings of love, 
sympathy, mercy, pity, and the like for them. He only tries to help them 
to remove their evils of ignorance and thereby make them realise their 
own real nature or Self in its pristine purity. Thus, the Nisknma-Karinas 
of a Jivan-Mukta or the Full and Perfect Soul, though not nroceeding, 
from the mundane standpoint, from what is called lofty feelings and 
desires, are essentially fuller, and more perfect than even the most 
loving aud most benevolent actions of Puyya-Kannius or virtuous men. 

( _.) NUkama-Karmas, Higher than l’unya-Karmas 

This brief survey will, however, be enough to show that this 
Indian Concept of Niskfluia-Karmas is, indeed, unique in the history of 
human thought. For, in Western and Islamic Systems of Philosophy, 
Religion and Ethics, ordinary Puijya-Karmas or virtuous deeds are 
taken to be Ni§kama or unselfish; and the Papa-Karmas; Sakama or 
selfish. Here, the Puijya-Karmas are regarded as the highest possible 
kind of Karmas performable ; Svarga or Heaven, the highest possible 
kind of goal attainable. In Indian Philosophy alone, Karmas, higher 
even than the Puiiya-Karmas; a Goal, higher even than Svarga, are 
conceived and recommended as the Sn annum Bonum oflife. Here alone 
we have that supreme and sublime concept of ‘Auarnla’ or Bliss, infinitely 
superior to and essentially different from ‘Sukha’ or Pleasure, which 
other Systems aitu at. (P. 1£5) 

(n) Two kinds of Mskama-Karmas, from another Standpoints 
Egoistic and Altruistic 

Niskama-Karinas have been classified above as (il those of a 
Muimiksu, (ii) those of a Mukta. 

Niskama-karmas may, also, be classified as (ii) those referring 
to self, (ii) those referring to others 

In fact, any Karma may be classified like this, according to the 
most common process of classification. A Karma, from its very nature, 
refers to some thing else-and that something* may be either one's own 
self, or ‘egoistic’ ; or that of another or ‘altruistic*. For example, eating, 
drinking, resting, reading, writing, laughing, crying—and so on, and so 
on—far too numerous to be even attempted to be mentioned, beloug to the 
first class. Feeding, serving, teaching, scolding, consoling, pushing. 
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holding—and so on, and so on —far too numerous to be even attempted 
to be mentioned, beloug to the seeoud class. Of course, all these are 
ordinary 'Sakaina-Karinas'. 

(A) f iikariB Egoistic Acta 

But Niskfltna-Karnias of a Mumuk.su or aspirer after salvation, 
and a Mukta or free soul —also are of the very same kinds. For, a 
Niskania-Kanni or a performer of Niskauia-Karmas also performs daily 
the above two kinds of Niskama-Karmas. He also eats and drinks, 
reads and writes, 3augbs and cries. Again, he also feeds and serves 
others, scolds and consoles them, pushes and holds them. So, what 
kinds of acts are these, in the case of Niskfluia. Karmis or those who 
perform Nisknma-Karmas ? For, how can there be NijskSma eating 
and drinking, and all the rest ? 

But, if we accept the Doctrine of Niskauia-Karmas, we have also 
to admit that Niskama eating ond drinking, and all the rest, are possible 
Sakaina eating and drinking and all the rest, serving as they do, 
biological purposes, spring from the fundamental selfish Instincts of 
Self-preservatioii and Race-preservation. But Niskama eating and 
driuking and all the rest, although serving biological purposes, willy- 
nilly, do not spring from the Instinct of Self-preservation and Race- 
preservation, at all. For, these instincts are purely animal instincts, 
shared alike by all living beings. But a Niskama-Karini has risen above 
the animal side of his nature and is, accordingly, no longer guided and 
driven by animal, physical, selfish instructs, As he has a physical 
body, he, naturally requires physical things, like food and drink, for its 
maintenance. But he has no desire for the same, as an ordinary man 
has ; and his acts of eating aud drinking follow spontaneously, uaturally 
from his very nature, as explained above ( see P. 152 ). 

(B) Niskama Egoistic Acts passible 

Of course, such a selfless, effortless biological act is very difficult 
to be conceived of. But is it very easy to conceive of a 'Jivau-Mukta— 
one wdio is in the world, but not of it ? ( See below the Chapter on 
“Salvation") Is it, even, very easy to conceive of a 'Mitmuksa*—one 
who is in the world, but gradually rising above it ? 

( ) Jivn-Muktas and Mumuksas are exmplea of the same 

Who can, really, conceive of such a person, one amongst a million, 
who looks just like an ordinary man ? 

With hands and feet, with hunger and thirst, with likes and 
dislikes, with joys and sorrows, yet far above these, aud not subject 
to any biological, psychological, physical, empirical conditions—such a 
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conception, inevitably, is. such a person, a hnmanly divine, or a divinely 
human person, does exist. For otherwise, who would have brought forth 
with him a Divine Message—the Message of an All-fceautiful, All- 
bountiful God to emancipate Mankind ? 

In fact, the very existence of Religion and Morality on earth 
shows that Man is not all Mud, but really Gold within. When this Gold 
gradually shines above the Mud, gradua’ly does the divine in the human 
reveal itself. And, this is possible. 

But not only that , this must happen, for how can a lower thing 
obliterate, for ever, a higher one ? Clouds cannot, forever, obliterate 
the shining sun ; uor can the boulders, obstruct, for ever, the dancing 
stream; nor can the dark layers of earth prevent, forever, the tiny 
seed inside, from springing up into a lovely sprout. In this way, the full 
manifestation of the Divine in the human is, undoubtedly, possible. 

If this be so, then, undoubtedly, purely Nigkauia or selfless, 
biological acts are possible on the part of such a biologically existent, 
yet biologically unconditioned Mupuk§u or Jivamnukta. 

vC) Niskama Altruistic Acts 

Iu exactly the same maimer, his Niskaina-Karmas, referring to 
others are, also, entirely selfless. He loves and serves others, not because 
he feels pleasure, not because he hopes for some ultimate gain, uot because 
of some earthly consideration, not even out of a sense of duty,—but only 
and solely because it is his nature to do so This has been fully explained, 
above ;Pp. 152, 188ff). 

In this way, all the so-called egoistic and altruistic acts of a 
Ni§kama-Karml are, really, neither egoistic, nor altruistic, as both of 
these refer to a ‘self—of one’s own or of others. But who is seeing 'i.e a 
Mnmuksu), or has seen 'i.e. Jivau-Mukta), the Universal Soul in 
everything, in all has nothing further to desire for, for, ‘desire’ requires 
a distinction betweenthe ‘desirer’ and ‘the object of desire.’ But if all be 
One Self—who will desire for whom ? 

(D) Two kinds of Nisk&ma-fCarmas % Punya and Papa. 

Sakama-Karmas, too, have beeu classified under two beads :— 

(i) Pupya or virtuous deeds 'ii) Papa or vicious deeds. 

(A) Even Punya-Karmas are Sakama. 

That 'Papa Karmas’ or vicious deeds are 'Sakama-Karmas' or 
thoroughly selfish ones, no one can doubt. But tbe que tion may, legiti¬ 
mately be asked as to why eveu 'Pupya-Karmas’ or virtuous deeds have 
been here stigmatised as S^kania-Karmas’. The answer has already 
beeu given above. Such virtuous deeds are, of course, infinitely 
better than vicious ones Still when carefully analysed, these, too, 
26 
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are found to be selfish in nature. What does, really, a 'Selfish” action 
imply ? It simply implies an action that bas reference to a "self"— 
one’s own or of another. That is why, according to this criterion, egoistic 
acts, referring to one’s own self ; as well as altruistic oue«, referring 
to other selves, are equally “selfish” in nature. 

As a matter of fact, so long as one’* own self, as well as other selves 
are not realised as Oue Universal Self, any reference to any kind of 
“self* at all is bound to produce something "selfish’’. 

Take an ordinary “Pupya-Karma” or virtuous deed, like establishing 
a school in a village. Here, the philanthropic agent desires for the 
good of the poor villagers, and not apparently for his own pleasure. Still, 
how cau it be denied that the good of the poor villagers brings intense 
pleasure to that person himself, no less ? Take also the case of Mother-Dove, 
in praise of which, poets have sung lustily. But is it really and 
ultimately unselfish? By no means, For, the well-being of the child 
brings a very great pleasure to the mother herself. So, how can her 
love for her child be described as V urel y unselfish" ? 

It may, of course, be said here that the mother does not herself 
aim at such a pleasure ; what she aims at is only the good of the child ; 
and the pleasure that she feels is not the intended result, but only an 
incidental, unintended oue. But the whole point here is that 
ordinary love, referring to certain beloved persons to the exclusion of 
others, is its*If, when you come to think of it, a selfish one. This is true 
of all emotions. Ordinary emotions attach themselves to certain 
selected objects ; aud are, as such, very narrow iu extent and selfish in 
content, 

The Peculiarity of Indian Ethics : Real Distinction beetween Egoistic 

and Altruistic Acts. 

Undoubtedly, there : s a distinction between love for one’s 
own self aloue, and love for others. The former, we call, ‘egoistic’; 
(Svarthapara) the latter, ‘altruistic’ (Pararthapara). But, really, the 
two do not differ in kind, but only iu degree— not qualitatively, but 
only quantitatively. For, iu both, a ‘Desire’ is present—egoistic or 
altruistic, for one’s own self or for others—still a‘Desire’, qualitatively 
the same kind of ‘Desire’, although quantitatively it is different, 
referring to one only, or to more. Thus, egoistic love refers to one 
only ; altruistic, more than one. 

1. From the Psychological Standpoint. 

It may be objected here that, egoistic love aud altruistic love are by 
no means of the same kind qualitatively—egoistic love aloue is selfish, 
impure, not altruistic. The reply to this is that, psychologically, 
the feeling of love and the consequent desire for the well-being of the 
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beloved object, as well as the activities that follow from the same, are 
exactly the same in all cases, whatever be the objects to which these 
are attached and directed. 

Take two simple cases. A 'selfish' father loves himself; an 
‘unselfish’ mother love* her son. Here, the first kind of love is 
characterised as 'egoistic 1 j the second, 'altruistic'. 

But do these really differ in any way, psychologically f Evidently 
not. Psychologically, a mental process does not'chauge when its object 
changes. For example, whether we perceive an elephant or an ant, 
psychologically, the process of perception is exactly the same. 
Similarly, whether we love Ram or Sam, psychologically, the process 
of loving is exactly the same. In the very same manner, whether 
we desire for sugar or salt, psychologically, the process of desiring is 
exactly the same Here also, the love of the selfish father for his own 
self, and the love of the unselfish mother for her son are, psychologically, 
exactly the same. Again, the desire of the selfish father for his own 
well-being, and the desire of the unselfish mother for her son’s well-being 
are, psychologically, exactly the same. Finally, the activities of the self¬ 
fish father to keep himself well, and the activities of the unselfish mother 
to keep her son well are, psychologicaly, exactly the same. In this way, 
psychologiclly, the so-calied ‘egoistic’ and the so-called ‘altruistic’ acts 
are exactly of the same kind. 

2. From the Metaphysical Standpoint. 

Now, do these differ from any other standpoint—metaphysical or 
ethical ? Now, metaphysically, from the standpoint of the ‘Noumenoit,' 
the Ultimate Reality, all empirical objects are of the same status, and the 
same is the case here, no less 

3. From the Ethical Standpoint. 

Ethically, also, can any real distinction be drawn between the two? 
This seems to contradict flatly the ordinary view, which makes so much 
of the distinction between an ‘egoistic' and an ‘altruistic’ act, taking 
the former to be entirely vicious and the latter, virtuous. But this is an 
undeniable fact. If by an 'egoistic' act we mean an act, referring to 
one’s own self—then that is not necessarily vicious ; and if by an 
'altruistic’ act we mean an act, referring to others,—then that, too, 
is not necessarily virtuous. Here, really, everything depends on the 
actual behaviour of the person conemed. 

Suppose a starving father steals some food to feed himself, aud 
suppose a poor mother steals some food, exactly in the same manner, to 
feed her starving son —are not both the same kind of stealing, 
and ethically condemnable in exactly the same way ? Again, 
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suppose a father arranges for the murder of his business rival to 
get rich himself; and suppose a mother arranges for the murder 
of her sou's buiness rival to make her son rich—are not both exactly 
tbe same kiud of murder and ethically condetnnable in exactly the 
same way ? In the same manner, if the ‘selfish’ father looks after his own 
interests as a moral, law-abiding citizen, demanding only what he is 
socially and morally entitled to and trying to get only what is necessary 
for his own proper maintenance ; and if the 'unselfish' mother does tbe 
same for her son—are not both these acts equally right, ethically f 

In this way, the common distinction between ‘egoistic’ and 
’altruistic’ acts, as vicious and virtuous) respectively, dees not really 
stand to reason. As a matter of fact, both are equally ‘selfish/and 
whether one is vicious and the other virtuous depends on something 
else—as shown above—viz. on the actual activities of the persons 
concerned, 

(C) Uniqueness of Indian Ethics 

This is the view of Indian Ethics, and in this respect, this is 
absolutely unique aud unparalleled in tbe History of Ethics For, in 
all other ethical systems of the world, the final criterkn of Morality is 
‘virtue-vice’ aud ‘virtuous acts are taken to be the highest, purest, 
and most perfect kinds of acts, tending to the Suniniim Bonum or the 
Highest End of Kife. But in Indian Ethics, both the vrituous acts ot 
Pupya-Karmas and the vicious ones or Papa-Karmas, are, as shown 
above (P ), equally ‘Sakatna-Kannas’ or ‘selfish acts,* Hence, these 
can never lead to the 'Sumimin Bonum 1 ot Life, i e. ‘Moksa or Mukti- 
or Salvation. On the contrary, as shown abwe the Pupya-Karmas 
and the Papa-Karmas equally lead to 'SamsSra' or worldly existence 
repeatedly ; and, the first condition for Moksa is the complete cessaticn 
of such ‘Sakama-Karmas’—Pupya and Papa. 

From the strictly narrow empirical point of view, of course, 
a distinction has to bs drawn between ‘Ptinva-Karmas’ and Papa- 
Karmas,’—otherwise, ordinary, everyday, piactical life will be impossible. 
That is why, as stated above from the standpoint of this 
Empirical Ethics, it is said here that ‘Puriya-Karmas’ lead to ‘Svarga* 
or‘Heaven*, while‘Papa-Karmas’to ‘Naraka’ or Hell; But ‘Svarga’ is 
by no means ‘Moksa/ which also is a unique j oint in Indian ‘Moksa- 
Tattva’ or Doctrine of Salvation. (See below the Section on "Salvation) 

(O) Egoistic and Altruistic, Selfish and Vnselfish Acts. 

To recapitulate, let us once again, in the end, refer to the real 
distiction between, (i) ‘Egoistic’ or ‘Svarthpapara’ and ‘Altruistic’ or 
TarSrthapara’ Acts, or ‘Karinas’, (ii) ‘Virtuous’ or ‘Pupya’ aud ‘Vicious,’ 
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or'Papa’ Acts or‘Karmas.’ (iii) 'Selfish'or 'Sakama’ and ‘Unselfish’ or 
‘Niskama’ Acts or 'Karinas.’ (P. 293, 302 

As we have seen, the Classification or Division of Acts, as under 
(i; aud (ii), involve the logical fallacy of Cross Division. This means 
that an Egoistic Act may be both virtuous and vicious; so also an 
‘altruistic’ one- 

Again, ‘egoistic’ and ‘altruistic’ acts do not differ quantitatively, 
both being equally ‘Sakama-Karinas’, but may do so only quantitatively. 
{P. 30?). An ‘egoistic’act necessarily refers to one, while an ‘altruistic’ 
act may refer to one or more. When it lefers to more than one, it differs 
from an ‘egoistic’ act quantitatively ; and not otherwise 

Again, ‘virtuous’ and ‘vicious’ acts also do not differ qualita¬ 
tively, both ceing equally ‘?ak3ma-Kanms’ Put from the standpoint 
of Empirical Ethics, these differ in their results, viz. Heaven and IJell 
(P. 306). 

Again, 'Sak&ma-Karmas' and 'N'skama-Kariiias' differ qualitatively. 
(P. 2A3). For, even when an altruistic act, which is at the same time 
a virtuous one, embraces the whole world, aiming at thegoolofthe 
entire mankind, it remains a ‘Saksma-Karma’, involving, as it does, a 
‘desire’ for the well-being of all. Thus, the real distinction between 
‘Sak a in a-Karin as’ and ‘Nijkatna-Karmas’ is due to the presence or absence 
of‘desire’—aud not to number. 

(M) Niikama-Karmas I Supra-Moral, 

We have above referred to the 'Empirical Ethics’ (P. 306) of 
Indian Systems. From the standpoint of 'Empirical Ethics’, Heaven 
is the Highest End and ‘Virtue is the Highest Means*. But from the 
standpoint of ‘Supra-Empirical Ethics’, Salvation is the Highest End, 
and Ni§kama-Karmas, leading to Juana and/or Bhakti, are the Highest 
Means. Such ‘Niskama-Karmas’ are supra-tnoral. As the agent here 
is not responsible for hia acts, in the ordinary sense of t e term, 
tP. 289—4) he cannot, also, be judged as morally good or bad for 
his acts. Just as the Shining’ by the sun. the blowing’ by the wind, 
the 'flowing’ by the river, the ’blooming’ by the flower (See P. 281) 
are neither morally good, nor morally bad, so the Niskama-Karmas of 
a Mumuksu and a Mukta, also are neither morally good, nor morally 
bad—but above such ordinary ethical judgments. (See below the Section 
of "Salvation”). 

(N) Mutuality of Cause and Effect 
fnana and Karma ". Births and Selfish Acts. 

In connection with the Law of Karma, two difficult questions 
were raised above (See P. 185 . Again, in connection with the first 
question.—viz. What, if any, is the way out of the ‘Samsara-Cakra’ or 
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seemingly endless series of Births and Re-births ? —, the nature of 
Niskama-Karraas, the only way out, has been discussed above, (P. 187) 

Now, the second, still more difficult question remains to be 
disposed of. (See P. 277). 

(A) Mutual Relation between Jnana and Karma 

The difficulty, here, may be stated as follows :— 

According to the Law of Karma, ‘Sakama-Kartnas' lead to a 
new birth, so that its ‘Phalas’ or appropriate results may be experienced 
there, as required by the canons of Justice. But in this new birth, 
new Sakama-Karmas, are performed, leading to a further new birth and 
so on. (See P. 185) 

Now, here we fiud that ‘Karinas’ require Janma’, for, ‘Karmas* 
or acts can be performed only in a particular birth. But, again, 'Jamna’ 
requires ‘Karinas’, for the Jiva is born for experiencing the results of 
its past ‘Karmas’. In this way, unless there be 'Janmas', there cannot 
be any ‘Karmas'; again, unless there be ‘Karinas’, there cannot he any 
'Janmas', So, which precedes which ? Is Janma’ first, or ‘Karma’ f 
How to explain'the very beginning of Creation ? 

(B) Mutuality of Cause and Effect. 

In Western Logic, we have a similar instance in what is ordinarily 
called ‘Mutuality of Cause and Effect’. Take the ordinary example 
of a hen and an egg. Here, also, the very same question may be asked : 
‘Which precedes ■which?’ From a hen, we get an egg , from an egg, 
we get a hen, and so on, continuously. So, which do we have in the 
very beginning : a hen or an egg ? Hence, the concept of Mutuality 
of Cause and Effect has been brought in to solve the problem. It is said 
here, that each of the terms, viz. ‘hen and egg’ in the two-term series, 
is a cause and an effect, in rotation. Thus, when a ‘hen’ produces an 
'egg’, she is the cause of the effect ‘egg’; but when an ‘egg’ produces a 
‘hen’, it is the cause of the effect ‘hen’. In this way, a ‘hen’ is both the 
cause and the effect } so is an ‘egg’. 

(C) Bijankura-Nyaya. 

In Indian Philosophy, we have, the famous Maxim ‘Bijankura- 
Nyflya’j or the‘Logical Maxim of Seed and Spiout’. As in the case of 
the hen-egg mutuality, so in this case, no less, there is a relation of 
‘Mutuality of Cause and Effect’ or Inter-dependence between a seed 
and a sprout. Thus, from a seed, we get a sprout ; again, from a 
sprout, we get a seed, and so on. 

So, according to this Logical Maxim of ‘Mutuality of Cause 
and Effect’ or Inter-dependence, it has to be admitted, willy-nilly, that 
the very first beginning here cannot be logically explained. In fact, 
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it is not possible for us to say definitely as to whether at the very 
beginning, there was a hen or an egg, a seed or a sprout, and so on. 

( ) Samsara is Anadi. 

According to Indian Philosophy, also, it is not logically possible 
for us to explain the very finit world-creation. Hence, the above 
“Samsara-Cakra” or wheel of Earthly Existence has been taken to be 
"Anadi”, or without a beginning, but not ‘Anauta’ or without an 
end, for separate individuals, (See P. 190). As in a wheel or a circle, 
there is no beginning—every point may be the beginning and the end 
at the same time, so in this ‘Wheel of Earthly Existence’ or ‘Samsara- 
Cakra*. also, there is no beginning. Hence, it is not possible for us to say 
definitely as to whether ‘Janma’ precedes ‘Karma* or 'Karma' precedes 
‘Janma’, 

But is this uot an admission of ignorance regarding a fundamental 
philosophical fact, viz. that of creation ? If the very beginning of 
creation cannot be logically explained, then what philosophical system, 
worth the name, can ever hope to stand on its own ? For, is not 
‘Creation’ a fundamental Philosophical Problem ? (See P. ). 

(El Solution of the Problem from the Temporal Standpoint. 

The answer to this very legitimate query is as follows (See 
below):— 

From the temporal standpoint, such an ignorance is but natural. 
If we speak in terms of the ordinary cause-effect relation, involving 
an antecedent aud a consequent ; a thiug preceding and a thing succee¬ 
ding, then we have also to admit that as time cannot stand still, what 
is ‘preceding’ is also ‘succeeding’ simultaneously. Thus, there is no 
absolute point in Time, to be characterised as the 'first' or the 'last*. 
In fact, the very conception of Time implies ceaseless flow or changes, 
and all changes are relative, and what is relative, can have no absolute, 
existence. 

Thus, although, from the worldly standpoint, we separate the 
‘cause’ from the 'effect’, as two absolute existences, that is really 
something artificial. So, as the very coucept of Time is not applicable 
to God, the Timeless, Never-changing Being, it cannot also be applied 
to His acts of Creation. Hence, if we try to explain creation in terms 
of Time, it naturally becomes unintelligible to us. That is why, the 
wotld has been taken to be ‘Auadi’, or something the first beginning 
which cannot be logically or intelligibly explained. 

(r) Solution of the Problem fro n the Divine Standpoint. 

But from the Divine stand point, it is ‘Auadi’ in a quite different 
(P, 284). From this standpoint, creation is but a 'sport* ox 


sense. 
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a 'Lila', on the part of Brahman. (P. 52 — 53, P. 248), and iollows from 
His veiy nature as a Loving Blissful, Playful God. Hence, as such a 
Loving, Blissful, Playful God is eternal, having no beginning and no 
end, His Cosmic Play with Himself, viz. the Universe of Souls and 
Matter, is also eternal, having no beginning and r.o end. So, from this 
standpoint, there arises no question as to which ‘precedes’ which, and 
which “succeeds' which. (P. 370 - 

Thus, here, we are on the Horns of a Dilemma t— 

If Creation be a Creation in Time, then no Beginning is 
conceivable ; and if Creation be a C reation not in Time then no 
Beginning is possible- 

Either, Creation is a Creation in Time ; or Creation is a 
Creation not in Time. 

Therefore, either, no Beginning is conceivable, or, no Beginning 
ia possible. 

But as unusual with Dilemmas, the above Dilemma is both 
formally and materially valid. 

In this way, the * Anaditva” or the state of being ‘begiuningless’ 
quite fits iu on the part of the Uuiverse. 

This, in fact, simply shows the iuadequecy of ordinary categories 
of Substance, Cause, Space, Time, Change etc, in the case of transcen¬ 
dental realities. Thus, Brahman, or the Transcendent Being does not 
exist as a Substance that becomes, does not produce as a cause an effect 
outside Himself, does not occupy space, there being no space, nothing 
outside Him ; does not occur in Time, does uot change. Such a unique 
Brahman is Brahman of the Vedanta, One only without a second, 
without comparison, without parallel or analogy of any kind whatsoever. 

(G) First objection against the law of Karma : 

Self-completeness of Life. 

As has been said above. Karma-Vada, or the Law of Karma is a 
fundamental prop of Indian Philosophy. F. ). But it is, indeed, a 
unique Doctrine, not found in any other Philosophical system of the 
world. Hence, naturally it has been deeply misunderstood and vastly 
villified by quite a few foreigners. 

Thus, three main objections may be raised against the Law of 

Karma. 

The first objection is as follows : — 

According to t.he Law of Karma, past actions produce results in 
a future life, But, this surely, is very unjust. Why should events of 
H£« be dragged on to a different life—if, of course, there is actually such 
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a life ! Oue life is one complete whole—from birth to death. Even if 
there be nort than one life for an individual, then each life should be 
taken to be self-sufficient and self-cornplete. Death is an absolute break, 
If there be anything beyoud it, let that be a new something,—a new 
beginning, a new life, a new birth. Life is an absolute beginning. If 
there he anything prior to it, let that be taken to be past and gone, dead 
and btrrie.l with no overhanging shadows, with no extending bauds, 
with no penetrating gripe. 

(A) Refutation of the First Objection against the Law of Karma- 

If we pause a little to gnsp the real implication of the Law of 
Karma, theu we shall see that, as mentioned above (P. 184), it is not 
at all au unjust Law, but, on the contrary, a supremely jnst oue. 

(A) Law of Karma is a Law of Justice. 

First, what is'Justice' and, what, ‘Injustice ?’ 'Justice' means 
that one gets what is one's due. Due as what ? Due as a human being, 
in the proper sense of the term. Aud, the maiu conteut of Justice is 
that the individual gets proper results for that for which he is responsible. 
This ‘responsibility’ is a fundamental ethical concept. If we are free, 
we are responsible j if we are responsible, we have to face the results. 
Suppose, we eauuot do so due to some other extraneous causes. But 
will that wipe away our responsibilities? Evidently not. For example, 
a murderer who flees to another country may temporarily escape 
puuishraeut ; but will any one say that it is just ? In the same manner. 
Death also, cannot put a sudden eud to all our responsibilities and 
liabilities, at all. Is this something very absurd, vere impossible, very 
unintelligible ? 

Now, what, after all, is the simple implication of the Law of 
Karma ? Ethically, as we have seen, it is, indeed, a Law of Justice. And 
metaphysically, it is nothing but a law of Continuity. 

(B) Law of Karina is a Law of Continuity. 

It simply implies that Life is one continuous whole ; and every 
part of Life is organically and indissolubly connected with every other, 
Hence, what is past, is not really ‘passed’—dead and gone, and over ar.d 
finished. But it re lives in the present, which- again, flows ou into the 
future. In this way. Past, Present and Future form one continuous, 
unbreakable whole. 

Now, according to our Indian View, Life is not confined to the 
present birth in the present world only. For, Life’ is that which, from the 
beginning to the end, is directed towards a siugle end. Asa matter of 
fact, in the present birth, no less it is continuity of purpose that binds all 
the variagated and even apparently contradictory interests and events 
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together in course of the very same birth. According to the same criterion, 
Life, say the Indian Sages, is not confined to the present birth only. 
For, the end or the purpose remains the same ail throughout, viz. 
Moksa or Mukti. Till this purpose is not fulfilled. Worldly Life is not 
ended, and continues birth after birth, till, there is ‘Moksa. That is why, 
births and deaths are uot given so much importance in India,- for, birth, 
after birth, the very same individual continues,—naturally being affected 
by his previous births, naturally affecting bis future births—in one 
continuous sene':. 

Hence, it is held by Iudiau Philosophers that, just as a prior 
moment necessarily affects a later one ; just as Monday affects Tuesday ; 
just as 1959 affects 1960—so exactly, does one life affect another, 
inevitably, indubitably, invariably. 

Is that not very appropriate from the Metaphysical standpoint ? 
For, Metaphysics cannot tolerate any gap or interruption in the world- 
system, at all. Really, the special task of Metaphysics is to bridge 
over all apparent gulfs, to heal up all apparent breaches, to hind 
together all apparent breakages, thereby, bringing to light the inherent 
unity and continuity of life and the world. 

If we take such a panoramic view of life, then why should not the 
Sakama-Karmas of oue life produce effects in another ? 

Now, let us see as to whether any justification can be found of the 
Law of Karina in other spheres of knowledge. 

(C) Sphere of Biology ! The Law of Heredity. 

Biology, by common consent, is a very important science. And, do 
we not find the Law of Contiuity here, too f A fundamental Law of 
Biology is the Lvw of Heredity. And, according to this Law, physical 
aud mental characteristics are transmitted through the‘genes’, generation, 
after generation, from parents to children, from forefathers to progeny, 
from ancestors to descendants. 

This is a clear evidence that Scieuce admits the Law of Continuity, 
As a matter of fact, whatever may be asserted by the Environmentalists, 
it is an accepted fact that after all, Heredity is much more important 
than Environment. A proper kind of Environment is, of course, necessary 
for the development of a characteristic. But still, if a characteristic be 
not already present, how cau it, then, be developed ? If the seed be bad, 
how can excellent soil, light water, air produce a good plant? Thus, 
what the individual inherits at the very beginning of his existence, 
determines the whole of his life to a very large extent. 

1. First Difficulty with regard to the Law of Heredity. 

But if you come to think of it, is uot this Law of Heredity a very 
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unjust one ? We know that certain heinous diseases are hereditary, 
and “Sins of fathers are visited on their children,” But why should the 
poor children suffer for the sins of their fathers ? Why should they 
be barn blind, cripple, feeble-minded and the like for no faults of their 
own ? Is that not very unjust ? 

Is not, the Law of Heredity, as a matter of fact, far more unjust than 
the Law of Karma—stigmatised as unjust, by many ? For, according to 
the Law of Karma, one’s own voluntary acts produce their appropriate 
results In the next birth. But according to the Law of Heredity, 
others’ acts produce their appropriate results, generations later, in the 
lives of innocent victims, or otherwise. Is it not far more unjust that an 
individual should experience the results of others’ acts than that he should 
experience the results of his own ? In fact, as shown above, there is 
really nothing unjust if one undergoes the results of one’s own voluntary 
acts. Buf if this Law of Karma be not admitted, theu the Law of Here¬ 
dity, ordaining that an individual has to undergo the results of others' 
voluntary acts, and others’ constitution—physical and mental—and so 
on—becomes necessarily a supremely unjust Law. 

2. Second Difficulty with regard to the Law of Heredity. 

There is also another difficulty in the Law of Heredity. According 
to this fundamental, biological Law, the fertilized ovum, the first 
beginning of an individual’s life, contains all the elements of Heredity, 
and is responsible for the whole future life of the individual. Now, this 
fertilized ovum contains half the characteristics of the father, and half of 
the mother. Here, naturally, many combinations are possible. For 
example, suppose, the father possesses A, B, C, D ; the mother, P,Q, R:S ; 
theu the combinations may be ABPQ, ABRS, CDPQ, CDRS, ABPS, 
ABQ3, and so on. Now which combination a particular child will inherit 
is entirely accidental—Biology can afford no explanation at all for it. 
Yet the whole life of the child depends on that combination. 

Take an ordinary example. Suppose, the father is physically ugly, 
but mentally brilliant j while the mother is physically beautiful, but 
mentally deficient. Now, suppose, the 6rst child Ram inherits the mental 
brilliancy of the father aud the physical beauty of the mother ; while, the 
second child Sam inherits the physical ugliness of the father and the 
mental deficiency of the mother. Thus, Ram grows up to be a handsome, 
intelligent boy ; Sam, an ugly, foolish boy. Now, why should there be this 
kind of difference between Ram and Sam ? Why should Ram be favoured 
with all the choicest gifts of God, and not poor Sam f Biology or any 
other science, cannot reply. The different combinations which different 
individuals inherit are, thus, taken by science to be purely accidental, for 
which no reason can be assigned, 
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Here, the Indian Daw of Karma is the only possible explanation. 
Rain and Sun, inherit different combinations according to their own past 
Karmas. In this way, the present distinctions between R»m and Sam 
—physical, mental, social, economical and so on—arc due to their own 
past Karmas which were not able to produce their appropriate results 
before. 

In this way, either the Law of Heredity-—which is essentially a Law 
of Continuity—is absolutely unintelligible, haphazard and unjust. Or.it 
is also au application of the more fundamental Law of Karma. Is there 
any way out ? 

(D) Sphere of Psychology : The aw of Relativity. 

As in Biology, dealing with Life, so in Psychology, dealing with 
Mind, continuity is a fundamental Law. The very description of Miud 
as “a stream consciousness’’ shows that in the mental sphere no less, the 
past essentially influences the present; the present, the future. 

Take any Psychological Law, e.g. the Law of Contrast, or the 
General Law of Relativity. In all ihese cases, the prior influences the 
later in such a way, as even to change the later’s very nature. Take half 
of an orange peel, tasted before tasting sweets, and half, taited after. 
Are not the sensations quite different,—one sweet, the other sour ? Is this 
not continuity ? 

Take, again, Laws of Educational Psychology. All of these hold 
that lessons learnt in very early life, maxims practised then, habits formed 
during that period—continue to affect the whole of the later life. 

Take, again, Freud's Depth Psychology, According to this, the very 
early desires of a child vitally affect the whole of his future hfe. For 
example, the celebrated theory of 'CEdipus Complex’ of the Freudian 
School implies that the first, fundamental sex-impulse of a child, called 
the ‘CEdipus Complex', though repressed very early, continues to influence 
materially the whole of the child’s future life. 

Examples may be multiplied to show that in all sciences, the Law 
of Continuity is a fundamental Law. 

All these, of course, refer to the same Life, But the principle is 
just the same, if another life can be conceived of. And, why cannot such 
a life be couceived of ? In fact, as shown above, also to be shown below 
(P. 18'>), ‘JaumaJamnantara-Vada’ or the Doctrine of Births and Re¬ 
births, has to be accepted for explaining many otherwise inexplicable 
facts. 

(E) Sphere of Logic ■ The Law of Carnation. 

Logic, as a science, takes the Law of Causation as its very 
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foundation. But this Law of Causation, too, as we have seen, is a Law 
of Continuity. 'A'as the cause, continues into ‘B’ as the effect. If this 
be so in the pre-ent life, why cannot the causes coutinue into their effects 
in the next ? Otherwise we have to say that some causes produce 
their effects, some do not. But why p No legitimate answer can be 
given. It cannot be put at the door of natural phenomena, for, occurrences 
in Nature can afford no explanation at all, being purely niech-nical in 
nature. It cannot be attributed to individual efforts, for, often indivi¬ 
dual efforts do not bear appropriate fruits, here and now ; while effortless 
results may follow (See below). 

What can explain all these, except the Law of Karina? 
In fact, if we confine ourselves to the present life only, our outlook 
bjcomes so narrow that many facts, requiring explanation, escape our 
notice ; or defy our attempts at comprehension and explanation, and we 
happily, substitute the Law of Chance and the Law of Indetermini-tn 
for the Law of Order and Harmony. Is that not a retrogade step ? 

(F) Sphere of Ethics : i he Law of a ecesiary Relation 
between Virtue and Happiness. 

Ethics, as the Science of Conduct, makesa fundamental distinction 
between ‘Right’ and ‘Wrong’, ‘Virtue 1 and Vice 1 . Also, according to 
Ethical Maxims, only those responsible for their own a'.ts, are liable to 
be judged as ‘good’ or'bad’, ‘virtuous 1 or 'vicious' for the same. And, also, 
according to Ethical Maxims there should be an essential relation bet¬ 
ween‘Virtue’and ‘Happiness’ ‘Vice' and ‘Unhappiness*. 

All these fundamental Ethical Maxims imply two main things : — 

(i) An agent is fully responsible for his Voluntary Acts, and 
has to be judged as morally good or bad for the same. 

(ii) A morally good act should bring its own rewards, a morally 
bad ret, its own punishment. 

How is a Voluntary Action Judged ? 

Now, let us take these two, oue by one. 

(i) Here, the fundamental question ist By what part of a 
Voluntary Action is the action to be judged ? (SeeP. 184’. By‘Motive’ 
or iutended end alone ? By 'Intention 1 or intended end and intended means 
alone * By ‘Work 1 or the actual result alone ? 

/ ccording to Western Ethics, Intended Remits are to be 
morally Judged- 

The Western View is that a Voluntary Action has to be morally 
judged as ‘good’ or ‘bad*, not by 'Motive' or End, as the end does not 
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justify the means ; not by ‘Work’ or the actual result, as actual results do 
not always tally with the intended ones ; but by ‘Intention’ or Intended 
End and Intended Means, takeu together. 

Now, what is the Indian view? The Indian View, as referred 
to above'P. 184), clearly states that every 'Karma' (meaning, of course. 
Voluntary Action) must produce a ‘Karma-Phala ; (or appropriate result) j 
and every ‘Karma-Phala’ must produce ‘Karma-Pbala-Bhoga ; (or ex¬ 
periencing of the results), or be exper eucfd by the Karma-Kartn ;(or free 
and rational agent). Hence, according to the Indian View, the agent 
here, must experience the actual result, and uot the intended one. 

Here, what exactly is the distinction between 'actual result’ and 
‘inteuded result’ ? When the actual result tallies with the intended result, 
there is, of course, no distinction. When the actual result does not tally 
with the intended result, then, there is, indeed, a d : stinction ; and that 
may be due to many causes, as the case may be. Many of these causes or 
circumstances are due to the individual concerned himself. K. G., when 
a student slips aud falls, thereby dislocating his wrist, and fails in the exa¬ 
mination, as a result that slipping ou his part is ealled an ‘accident’— 
but iu the universe which is a Cosmos’, there can be no ‘accidents' acci¬ 
dents are only causes unknown So, this ‘slipping’ must be due to causes 
—and who knows it may be due to the student’s own carelessness- In 
that.case, naturally, he himself is fully responsible for it, and so fully 
responsible for the actual result, though it does not correspond to the 
intended oue. 

But cases may occur where the causes or circumstances, that make 
the actual result quite different from, even opposed to, the intended one, 
have nothing to do with the individual concerned himself. Eg., here, the 
student might have been pushed suddenly by a mad mau, and hence slip¬ 
ped, So, how can he be, then, held responsible for this ‘slipping’, and, 
for that, the actual results, quite distinct from the intended ones ? 

The answer is that, this very circumstance of being suddenly push¬ 
ed by a mad man occurred to him alone, and not to hii friends. Why ? If 
this cannot be explained by his present Karmas, the only explanation is 
that this was due to his own past Kamas. In this way, willy-nilly, 
knowingly or unknowingly, because of his present action, or because of past, 
he himself is responsible for the causes or circumstances which produce 
the actual result, as distinct from the intended one. 

The fact is that, as will be shown later on (Section on ‘The 
Refutation of the Second Objection against the Law of Karma', included 
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under the Section. “The Refutation of the Seventh Objection agrinst 
the Law of Karma’’), an individual is born with certain hereditary 
characteristics and environmental circumstances, according to his own 
past Karma9, but for the rest, be is free. So, if the actual results do not 
tally with the iuteuded ones, then the circumstances responsible for the 
same must be due to his past or present Karmas. So, he has to be held 
fully responsible here, no less. 

Iu the above example, the fact of being suddenly pushed is taken 
to be merely ‘accidental’ cr something ‘inevitable’ over which one has 
no cotrol at all. But how can Science really recognise something that 
is purely 'accidental’ or 'inevitable’ ? So, according to (he Law of 
Karma, the so-called accidents or inevitable occurrences are due to 
the past or present Karmas of those particular iudividuats themselves. 

According to Indian Ethic*, A ctual Results are to be 
morally . udged. 

Thus, according to the Indian View, Karma means 'Voluntary 
Action*, (P. 18*), ‘Karma-Phala’ means 'Actual Result, iuteuded or not* j 
'Karma-Phala-Bhoga’ means experiencing the consequences of the 
above actual results. As here the individual is—willy-nilly, knowingly 
or unknowiugly, because of his present actiou or because of past™ 
responsible for the actual results, whether intended or not, it is but 
just and proper that he should experience joys or sorrows and the like, 
as the appropriate consequences thereof. 

This has been fully explained above (P. 184). 

It has also been shown adequately as to how this is a Law of 
Justice (P. 184). 


Th« Place of Death in Indian Philoiophy, 

So far. Western Ethics fully agrees with Indian Ethics. But 
according to the Indian Standard, Western Ethics does not proceed 
to the end, but stops in the middle. For, Western Eihics does not admit 
‘Janma-Jaum&tttara~Vada’ or the Doctiue of Births aud Re-births. But 
says Indian Ethics : Can Death obliterate everything, stiflling the voice 
of Justice ? Can au individual escape the just consequences of his 
own voluntary acts, simply because Death spreads its ominous pall over 
him ? Is Death such a great blessing as to make him enjoy all the 
pleasures of all his numerous good deeds ? Is Death such a great curse 
as to make him suffer all the pains of all his numerous bad deeds, the 
results of which have not yet been experienced ? 
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N >, according to the Indian View. Who knows—to a virtuous man. 
Death may prove to be a curse ; to a vicious man, a blessing ? 

Hence, the Indiau tendency is not to give so much importance to 
Death, as such. It is simply the Door to a new life- which may prove to 
be really a ‘new’ life, with further'Sakama-Karmas,’all given up, and 
Niskama-Karinas performed ; or, which may prove to be only a new 
repetition of the old life o c ordinary cravings and failings. 

That is why, to give a full scope to the Law of Karma to the eud, 
Indian Philosophers have unhesitatingly formulated the further I aw of 
Births and Re-births, 'Janma-Taumantara-Vada,’ as noted above. This 
simply implies, that under no circumstances whatsoever should the 
individual be allowed to evade his moral responsibilities and the just 
consequences of his own voluntary acts. 

Iu this way, from the sphere of Ethics also, we get, a full justifica¬ 
tion of our Law of Karma. Can a more just Law be conceived of j 

1. Relation be'ween Virtue and Happiness. 

(ii) Now, let us cons der the second fundamental implication of 
Ethical Maxims, referred to above. (P. 185,'. 

If an act be morally good, then it is expected, according to all canons of 
Justice, that it will bring happiness, name, fame, health, wealth, success 
and the like to the agent. Ou the contrary, if an act be morally bad, it is 
excepted that it will bring uuhappiness, coudemntion, poverty, failure 
and the like to the agent. But does this realy happen 7 Seldom. For, 
is not the world full of of instances of virtuous men suffering, and vicious 
men prospering ? 

Difficulties in Western Solutions ' 

Western Ethics seems to have no solution of this very difficult 
problem. 

One common solution may be that—what is apparently suffering in 
the eyes of the world, is really not so in the eyes of the virtuous man. 
Iu the very same inauner, it maybe said that, what is apparently happiness 
in the eyes of the w .rid, is really not so in the eyes of a vicious man. Thus, 
even in the midst of all poverty, diseases, infamy, failure and the like, a 
virtuous mau remains unaffected and unperturbed, calm and peaceful, 
satisfied aud and blissful, in the firm conviction that he is doing his own 
duties that he hiiuself is really uutouched by all these worldly sins. In a 
similar, way, iu the midst of all wealth, name, success, a vicious man really 
suffers iuimeuiely due to the constant prickings of his own conscience. 
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But this solution does not seem to be topically tenable. After 
all. Here we are dealing with ordinary men ordinary 'Sakania-Karmis’. 
ordinary individuals, aiming at pleasure and striving to avoid pain. In 
such a case, it is not to be expected that even a virtuous man should 
rise to such a height as to be unaffected by worldly pains and sufferings. 
After all, the pangs of hunger, the torture of diseases, the pains of 
bereavement, povertv, infamy etc. cann >t be dismissed off simply as non¬ 
entities. These are bound to affect even a good, virtuous man and make 
his life totally miserable Similarly, it cannot, legitimately, be expected 
that a vicious man should possess a conscience. Thus, we have to admit 
that virtuous meu do suffer and vicious men enjoy in the world often. 


Merits of Indian Solution. 

So, what is the way out ? The way out, as usual, is this celebrated 
Law oi Karma. According to this Law, as we have seen, acts, if not 
capable of producing their appropriate results in the present life, have 
to do so in a future one. Hence, if we find in the world that a virtuous 
man is sufferiug sorrows, we have to explain this by his past Kaunas. 
Also His present good deeds are not bearing their appropriate ,f ruits/ 
and are being accumulated for % future-occasion. The same is the case 
with a vicious man. 


Law of itarna is the best possible Solution. 

Is there auy better explanation? Pause and think. It will be 
very difficult to find any. The ordinary reasons advanced,—viz. that the 
proper formation of character requires trials and tribulations, i. e., the 
capacity to su (Ter for the sake of righteousness and come out victorious 
in this moral struggle —do not seem to be of any use here. For, although 
it is true that the real moral worth of an individual comes out more 
clearly iu the midst of sins aud sorrows, failures and frustrations, 
degradations and diappoiutuients, yet the question may legitimately be 
asked as to whv the ultimate victory, with all its rewards, should not 
result here—before the eyes of all, to show the rewards of virtues, and the 
punishment of vices. w hy should these t e left for a future occasion — 
Heaven or Hell, as the case may be ? Are we to take it. then, that virtue 
will b-ing sorrows here, only with the hope of joys iu Heaven ; Vice 
W'll briugjoys here only with the apprehension of sorrows in Hell r But 
why f If a voluntary action is > estined to produce an appioprtate result 
in the world, it should do so here iu the world —why should everything 
be left for a future world f 
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Some i egitim'te Question* Replied. 

The Crux of the whole thing here is this :— 

First Question- 

If we take an ordinary worldly action, good or bad, it is meaut 
for producing an appropriate result. In the language of Indian Ethics, it 
is a 'Sak&tna Karma*, aiming at a definite ‘Pbala* or result. In the 
language of Western Ethics, it is a 'Voluntary Acilm', having a definite 
end. So, according to all criteria, its most essential part is the result 
that will follow from it ; and so, there is an organic, necessary relation 
between the act and its result ; and an act is an 'act' because it leads 
to a result; while au act i» a mere ‘movement’, if it does not. If there 
be such an essential, indissoluble relatiou between an act and its result, 
then it is expected that the two should be always together. In that case, 
only one definite and particular kind of result can follow from only one 
definite and particular kind of act. As a ma ter of fact, there is a 
necessary relation between a cause and its effect ; and one particular cause 
produces one particular effect; and one particular effect follows from one 
particular cause, 

Here, a voluntary action, that is, a virtuous or a vicious deed, has 
an appropriate result viz., pleasure in the case of the former ; and pain, in 
that of the latter, according to all canons of Justice and Morality So, if 
we admit a necessary relation between a cause and its effect, then we have 
also to say that the cause muit produce that defiuite effect, one day or other, 
—it must of necessity. Hence, a virtuous act must produce pleasure or 
happiness in the world, one day or other. 

Now, suppose, a virtuous deed fails to produce its appropriate result: 
pleasure or happiness, iu this world. What, will, then, happen to its 
appropriate result: pleasure or happiness? According to tbe,Western 
View, it will be produced iu Heaveu. But is that logical or just ? No, 
for, logically, if au effect is scheduled to be au earthly one, it cannot be 
logically a Heavenly one. And, moraily, au earthly result should be 
experienced on earth, and not elsewhere. 

Reply to First Question. 

However, let us consider the Indian View in this respect. Accor¬ 
ding to this View, there are two kinds of Puuya and Papa-Karmas, virtuous 
and vicious deeds, viz those leadmg to resul s on earth ; and those leading 
to results in Heaveu or Hell, as the case may be. The first kind of 
vinuou* and vicious deeds are expected to produce their appropriate 
results here on earth. But these may fail to do so due to many circutns. 
tauces, viz., other connected events or circumstances, and the like. 
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K.g., a p itriotie person helps a fighter for the country’s freedom, during 
a foreign rule and is severely punished for it. Here, due to other 
connected circumstances, his virtuous deed of helping a patriot caunot 
now produce its appropriate results, viz. honour and happiness ; and 
pain results due to a previous vicious deed, the result of which could not 
be experienced before, due to similar causes- So, this virtuous deed 
should produce its appropriate result, pleasure or happiness, later ou in 
the same life ; and if that be not possible, in another life. But it has to 
follow in au earthly life, not iu Heaveu. Again, a patriotic person who 
helps a patriot iu a free country may b<3 honoured immediately and thus, 
this similar virtuous deed may lead to the appropriate result, pleasure or 
happiness, here and now ; as the connected circumstances are different. 

In this way, according to the Indian View, the appropriate 
results of the first kind of virtuous or vicious deeds must be produced 
either in this life or birth, or in a uext—and not iu Heaveu or Hell, as 
the case may be. Logically and morally, this seems to be the only 
way out. 

Of course, logically and morally, it would have been best, if the above 
first kind of virtuous or vicious deeds were able to produce their appro¬ 
priate results actually here and now, in the present birth or life on earth. 
Logically, it would have beeu best, as the cause would have,then, produced 
its effect immediately. Morally, it would Have been best, as the demands of 
Justice would have, tbeu, been fulfilled immediately, serving as perceivable 
examples of the fundamental Ethical Maxim : Virtue brings its own 
rewards ; Vice, its own punishment.' 

But as this is, unfortunately, not possible, three alternatives 
are left i — 

(i) The appropriate results never follow. 

(ii) These follow in Heaveu or Hell. 

(iii; These follow in a next birth or life, as the case may be. 

(i) This, evidently, is not acceptable at all, according lo the Law 
of Karma. 

(ii) This is the Western View, not acceptable to Indian 
Philosophers, as shown above (P. 218). 

(iii) This is the Indian View, and under the circumstances, the 
only possible solution. 

Second Question 

A question still remains. It has been said above that if on a 
particular occasion, a virtuous deed, e. g , fails to produce its appropriate 
result pleasure or happiness, then the actual result produced tbeu, viz. 
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pain or sorrow, is the appropriate result of a prior vicious deed. But is 
that not itself rather unjust ? 

Reply to Second Question 

The reply is : It has already been pointed out above that it would 
have been best if all virtuous or vicious acts, scheduled to produce their 
appropriate results ou earth, did so here and now. hut untortuuately, 
as wc have *eeu, that is not always, rather, often, possible. The world 
is bo vast and complex, and there are so many complex ‘Karnias’ of so 
many complex individuals, that simple, straightforward results cannot 
always follow. Under the circumstances, it would have been far more 
unjust to allow a virtuous or a vicious deed to remain, totally unexperien¬ 
ced, with its appropriate result, than to have it experienced ou a different 
occasion, later on. 

Third Question 

A further qustion remains. If this be so, tbeu, what, after all. 
will be the moral value of such acts ? For. if a virtuous man suffers 
immensely for his good deeds, then even if these be the appropriate 
results ot his prior bad deeds, still, then will not the individual himself 
think that virtue leads tu sorrows aud sufferings, and be discouraged 
from following the Path of Virtue ? Again, if a vicious unui prospers 
greatly for his bad deeds, then, even if these be the appropriate results 
of his prior good deeds, etiil, then, will not the individual himself thiuk 
tirat vice lead 3 to joys aud pleasures, aud be encouraged to follow the 
Path of Sin ? 

Reply to 1 hird Question 

The reply is : It is true that in individual cases, this might 
happen. But what is the alternative,.? This is, inceed, a fundamental 
difficulty cf the Ethical Systems of all countries, throughout the ages. 
That virtue shoulo brii g its own rewards immediately, and vice its owu 
punishment—is a fundamental Maxim oiEti'ics; that these do not—is 
au equally fundamental Fact ot Experience. So, the problem oi pioblems 
here is: How to reconcile the two? Pnilosophers after Philosophers, 
Ethicists after Ethicists have tred to solve the problem in different ways, 
but in vain. 

You may say : 

(i) External pleasure or pain, success or falure do not realy 
count here. Wbat counts alone is internal peace or happiness. Hence, 
virtuous men, who externally suffer, are. however, internally happy; 
while, vicious men who externally prosper, are, however, internally 
unhappy. 
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But this has been replied to before (See P 216 
(ii) Virtuous men do not act or care for rewards. 

This, too, has been replied to above t See P. 217). As even a 
virtuous meu is a 'dakaina Kanni', he aims at an end ; and as to whether 
he expects, or not, a reward, is not the mam point here, the main po nt 
is as to whether he should get a reward according to the Cations of 
Morality 5 and if he shot Id, why he does not. So, the very same 
difficulty remains. 

And, what ab.-ut a vicious man, under this head : 

(iii; The present werld is not a perfect one, but still iu the prrcess 
of evolution. So beie there is uo nece-sary relation between‘Virtue’and 
‘Happiness’, ‘V ce’ and Unhappiness’, as demanded by Justice and Mota- 
lity. That is why, at presem, only in a lew cases, is \ irtue actually 
followed by its appropriate result, viz. I appn ess ; for the ret-t, it takes place 
in a perfect place, viz. Heaveu. But in a future, more perfect world, we 
may expect that vinue will briug ; ts own rewards immediately, and sin its 
Otvu punishment. 

But thi* is not the Indian View. This kiud of Doctrine of Evolu¬ 
tion is not accepted by Indian Pbilo>ophers. (£ee below under the Section 
on The Acit : Jagat’ ). According lo the Indian View, the world is what 
it i* from the very beginning, anil it has been shown many times above, 
that the world is not World’ as such, but.Brahman or His Sskti (See P. 69, 
127,13.)). And, it depends on you how you take it—but that will not 
change the nature of the worl 1 itself. 

Doctrine of Evolution of no help here. 

As a matter of fact, the Western Doctrine of Evolution, applied to 
the sphere of Ethics, does not seem lo be of much help here in solving the 
above problem. For, the question of questions here is ; What would be the 
lorm of the dually evolved, perfect world ? Will there be, can there be 
sins and sorrows at all iu such a perfect world? Jf.-o, how can it be 
called ‘perfect’, aud what distiuefiou would, then,there be between a perfect 
and au ‘imperfect’ worid. If not so, will not that perfect world 
be 'supra-moral', outside the pale of ordinary mor«l Judgements 7 
In that case, really, the above question does not arise at all. 1 his, in fact, 
is nothing but the sphere of Ntskama Karinas’, as explained above P.ib7). 
Here, as we have seen lP. J8v), there is no question of aiw ‘Karma-Phala' 
and ‘Karma-I’hala-Bhoga*. So, the above question as to why a virtuous 
or a vicous act does not lead to its appropriate result here and now, does 
not arise at all. In a perfect world too, if and when existent, there cannot 
be any distinction between 'Virtues’ and ’Vices’, aud so, there is really, uo 
ethical problem at all. The pr iblem has to be faced really iu au imperfect 
world, like ours ; and solved there. 
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From this standpoint, from the standpoint of the present world, 
from the standpoint of ‘Sakatna Karmas’ performed here, the Law of 
Karma appears to be the only possible and plausible solution. In this 
way, in the sphere of Ethics, uo less, the Law of Karma stands fully 
justified. 

(G) Sphere of f he?log / : he Law of God's All-mercifulness 

and Impartiality. 

The questions that may be raised in the sphere of Theology has 
already been referred to in the vcy beginning of the Section, under the 
heading : “Seveuih Objection against Hrahuia-Karatpa Vada”. (P. 179). 

As has beeu suted above, two grave charges may be brought 
against God, the Creator of the universe, from the 1 be logical Stand¬ 
point, viz. (a) that of Cruelty or “Nairghrpaya’’, (b) that of Partiality or 
Vai?amya. 

(H; Refutation of the charge of Cruelty against Brahman. 

As ba9 been mentioned above repeatedly, if the Law of Karma be 
admitted, theu the utherwise insoluble ethical and theological problems 
become easy to be solved. (P. Ifc6) 

As we have seen, Indian Philosophy is initially pessimistic, 
as it starts with the undeniable fact of pains and sorrows as found in 
the world. It has a’so been exp'aiued there that all these sins and 
sorrows are due the ‘Sakatna-Karmas’ of the ‘Baddba-JTvas’ themselves 
(P. 186). For, naturally, most of toe Karmas of the Baddha-JIvas or souls 
in bondage, are vicious acts, leading to sorrows and sufferings as their 
appropriate results. Not only that, even the virtuous acts of the Baddha- 
Jivas, though leading to joys and pleasures as their appropriate results, 
cannot bring about real happiness or bliss. For, as explained above, 
(P. 184 , 204.., even these virtuous deeds are entirely 'Sakama' or 'selfish 1 ' in 
nature aiming at transitory, earthly joys and pleasures. Now what is 
transitory, cannot really be worth while or worthy in nature Hence even 
the eirthly joys and pleasures cannot bring us real and permanent happi¬ 
ness Tbn is why, worldly existence has been rightly characterised as full 
of intense sins and sorrows, pains and sufferings, impuiities and imperfec¬ 
tions. Aud “j\lok$a" or "Mukti" has been c aracterised as “Salvation" 
or ’'Emancipation" from such a painful, empirical existence. 

Now, Ibe question naturally arises from the Theotogial standpoint, 
as to why should God voluntarily create such a painful world and make 
Jivas be born there ? Is He nor, then, a very cruel, a very callous Being f 
Sins and Sorrows are due to the Sakatna Karinas 
As we have seeu (P.190), this charge of Cruelty against God may 
be easily refuted if the Law of Karma be admitted. All these 
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earthly sins and sorrows are not due to God, but to the individuals them¬ 
selves. These individuals are subject to constant biiths and re births or 
'SSmsara-cakra' according to their own 'SakSma-Karnias/ So Brahman 
cannot, evidently, be held responsible foi the s>ns at d sorrows, as found it) 
the world. So how can He be called a cruel or a callous Being ? 

Ethical Necessity for Creation. 

Further, although the world is full of impurities and imperfections, 
sins and sorrows, although it is finally rejectiile and "Moksa" or “Mukti" 
means getting rid of this painlul wordly existence, strll. it too, has a pur¬ 
pose and a value. For. nothing can be purely useless or valueless in this 
beautifully ordered, intelligently systematised Cosmos of ours— so how can 
the Cosmos itself be so ? Now what is that purpose ? The final purpose 
in Indian philosophy is only one—viz, ‘‘Moksa’* or Mukti”. The world, 
too, serves that purpose. 

But when it has been s.vid that ' Mokja” or “Mnkti" means getting 
rid of ’Saqisara' or the world, is it mU rather contradictorv to assert, in 
the same breath, that the very same ‘Saipsara’ or world serves the purpose 
of‘Moicji* or‘Mukti’? No, it is not sriu the *ense tbafc though ultima¬ 
tely rejectible, the world is. indeed, a steppiug-stoue to ‘Moksa* or 'Mukti* 
How? In this way : The Law of Karma essentially implies that unless 
and until the results of *>ur ‘Sakama-Karmas’ are folly experic ced, 
births and re births will continue for thejlva. and 'Mok^a' or ‘Mukti* be¬ 
come impossible, Now, where cau such Kartna-Plialas or results of 
'Sakama-Karmas' be experienced ? In the world only. 

Thus, the world, too, ha-* to be teleogically and never mechanically, 
explained. This is the, 'Cau-e leading* of the world, as mentioned above 
(P 18"(). Thus the 'Cause preceeding' of the world is the ‘Sdkflma-Karma 
of a Jlra ; while the'Cause leading’ is ‘Moksa’ or 'Mukti*. 

Necessity for Niskama-Kermas 

Of course, as pointed out above, the world, or the present li f e or 
birth of the individual may lead to new births, if new ‘Sakania-Karma 
are performed unwisely P. 185.'. But if ‘Nijkama-Karmas’ are per¬ 
formed, then the results of the old and accumulated ‘Sak§ma-Karmas' will 
be experienced and thereby exhausted, opemug the way to “Mok§a” or 
“Mukti”. In any case, the wol Id, the present birth or lite of the indivi¬ 
dual is the only sphere where the K-cma-Phalas may be experienced 
and exhausted. So, from the moral standpoint, from the standpoint of 
Salvatiou—the world, indeed, is essential although it solely uepends 
upon the Jivas themselves as to whether the same world will lead to the 
tearing off of their bondage, or to further bondage. 
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Hence, Brahman has to create the world according to the past 
Sakama Karmas of t*’e Jivas, leaving to the Jivas themselves as to whether 
this will be beneficial or harmful to them. So, He cannot be accused of 
cruelty at all. 

In Western Ethics, all these worldly sorrows and sufferings are 
taken to be essential for the formation and development of character, 
as stated above (P. 2 • 7*. This might be so, but this view fails to 
explain as to w'ty such sorrows and sufferings accrue more to 
some, less toothers, and here the distinction, evidently, cannot be ex¬ 
plained except on the •'rounds of the Law of Karma. 

2. refutation of the Charge of Partiality against Brahman. 

The second grave theological chai ge against Brahman, as we have 
seen (P- 185', is that of Partiality. That is, here in the world, individuals 
vary widely, and so it has to be said that Brahman is partial to some, to 
the exclusion of others. 

Individual Differences are due to Sakama-Karmas of Jivas- 

But here, too, the sume solution is the only possible solution. As 
already pointed out ■ P. 211), the main causes of individual differences are 
the genes m the fertilized ova, or the hereditary characteristics inherited 
by the Jivas at the very beginning of their individual existences. Now, 
these as we have seen, are entirely due to the past Karmas of the Jivas 
themselves • P. 212). Again, individunl differences may, also, be due 
to environmental differences, which, too, are due to the past Karmas of 
the Jivas themselves. 

Failure of Modern Science in this respect- 

Thus, Mode u Sc ence attributes individual differences to two main 
causes ! He red ty and Environment. So, the parentage of an indivi¬ 
dual, as well as the circumstances under which he is brought up, and the 
like, make a’l the differences between individual and individual. But science 
cannot explain as to why tins child w 11 have this parentage and that 
environment; and that child that parentage and this environment. 
(P. ‘2111. This can be explained by the Law of Karma alone. 

Hence, all the individual difference are due to the individuals 
themselves, and Brahmau cannot he held responsible for the same. Thus. 
Brahaman cauuot be accused of partiality at all, as He creates the world 
according to the past Karmas of the Jivas' themselves. 

Hence, in common with other Vedautist Jaiikajjtha, too, asserts 

repeatedly 
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JTTR wc-OTUf gira: sqrq^nJr ST *bfi: I 

^TTflF^MRl13% J^RreT’ l ( ^-?^V ) I 

“sm: i” ( ^ ) 

In refutation of tlie charges of Impartiality and Crueltv (Vaisamaya 
and Nairghfijva) against Brahman, it may be said, rays 6rikaptha, that 
these are entirely unfounded. For, all the differences, as found iu the 
universe, are due to the Karinas of the Jivas themselves. So, Brahman 
canuot be held responsible for the same. 

Objection* against the Doctrine* of 
God * AU-Mercifulness and Impartiality 

In this connection, b'rlfcaijtha iu his Commentary refutes five 
possible objections against the above Doctrine that Brahman is not 
responsible for the different lots of individuals, as found in the -world—but 
only the respective Kaunas of those individuals themselves. 

(i) First Cbjection and its Refutation 
*- bjection 

It has been sa : d above (P. 185-86) that the world is created according 
to the past Karmas of the Jivas themselves. But Karmas mu^t be done by 
the Jivas, and caunot remain hanging in the air. However, at the beginning 
of creation, there are no Jivas, so how can, there be Karmas, and Creation 
according to Karmas ? 

Reply 

As has been pointed out above (P, 190 207), the ‘Samsara-Cakra’, or 
the Series of Karma—Janma—Karma—Janma—and so on, is taken to be 
‘Anadi* or beginningiess. Hence just as the Jivas are Anadi, so are 
their Karmas. 

"wr sfapTif^* fRijciuraannfo*' i TOrnsrs-faststf 

sfmc i” () 

Creation is according to the ?akar a-Karmas of Jivas 

In fact, as has been repeatedly explained above 'P. 185-186), ifajlvais 
born on earth agaiu, that only because its past Kmmas have not been fully 
exhausted or experience I. Due to the moral force, latent in such 'Karinas’, 
the ‘Phalas' or appropriate results of which have not as yet been experienced, 
the Jiva has to be born again far experiencing the due results of such 
Karmas. So, if there be no Karmas. there can be no ‘Srsti’ or Creath n 
at all. Here Creation being due solely to the Kaimas of the Jivas them¬ 
selves, Karmas must be there at the beginning of each Creation 

Saks -na-Karma-Vijas reside in the Subtle Body 

But where do these reside f These reside in the Soul, or rather in the 

29 
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'Sntsipa-Sarlra' of the Jiva, or the subtle-bo^y of the individual soul. 
This subtle body accompauies the JIva till it gets rid of‘Saqisara Cakra’ 
or this cycle of births aud re-births, and is blessed with ‘Moksa’or 
‘IVTukti 1 , though the c Sthula-6atira' of the Jiva is destroyed at the time of 
death at the end of each birth (See below under the Section of ‘Cit J Jiva). 
These are called ‘Karina-Saniskara’ or impressions left by the past 
'Karinas’ the results of which have not jet been experienced Thus, at the 
beginning of each Creation, 1 rah man, the Creator, makes each Jiva or 
individual soul be born agaiu on earih by associating it with a new 
physical body aud assigning it to a particular family, and so on, strictly 
according to its 'Karma-Ssinskaras' o’ past Kaunas, the results of which 
have uct yet been experienced. The process according to which He 
does so exactly, will be discussed later on. 

In this way, the above Objection viz. that at the time of Creation, 
there are no Jivas, so there are no Karinas of Jivas-appears to be rather 
a childish oue. As mentioned above (P. 34), the Jivas are eternal as the 
Cit f>akti of Brahman. So Pralaya or Dissolution does not imply a total 
destruction of.the JIva-Jagat ; nor, Sps^i, a new creation of the same. 
Rea’ly, Creation means the manifestation of the Cit-Acit-Joaktis of 
Brahmau ; Dissolution means non-inainfestation. So. the JTvas are always 
there, in a manifested or in an uuntanifested form. The real implications 
of such a manifestation and non-manifestation have been discussed 
above (P. 68, 79). 

Hence, the Baddhas-JIvas, with their Kamia-Sainasharas are ready 
there at the time of Creation for Brahman to take note of aud create each 
accordingly. 

{■Jays Srlkautha in his Commentary :— 

nr*KR' ^ufouk* i” ( ) 

Being Oinmiscieut, the Lord knows all the numerous and various 
Karmas of all the Jivas, and according to the same, creates the various 
bodies and the like of those Jivas, so that they may experience the 
results of their pa->t Karinas, iu the new world. 

Appaya Diksita’s View 

Here, Appaya Diksita iu his Subcomuientry, “6ivarka-Maiii-Dipika, 
gives a nice example :— 

'w* ^ *mr wfa: sraRi 3^13^1^13115- 
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An impartial Monarch cannot, evidently, favour some subjects and 
prosecute others arbitrarily. On the contrary, he has to take into 
account their conduct, and also consider whether their pleadings are 
reasonable or not, Then al.ne can He, as an Impartial Judge, reward 
or punish them, according to their actual acts. In the very same manner, 
the Lord, too, rewards or punishes the Jivas, or creates them as having 
different lots in the world. This is the least that an Impartial Judge 
can do. Otherwise, if He created all alike, in spite of their past Karmas 
being different, then that would have made Him a totally Partial Lord. 
Thus, creating Jivas as different is not at all unjust or partial. On the 
contrary, creatiug all Jivas alike would have been supremely unjust and 
partial on His part. 

(ii) Second Objection and it* Refutation. 

Objection 

The creation of the world may be taken to be due to the respective 
past Karmas of the Jlva* themselves, as shown above (P, 185-86) and this 
may exonerate Him of the charge of partiality. But is not the very 
creation of the world a very cruel act, as shown above (P. 222) ? For no 
one can deny that the world is full of pains and sufferings, sins and 
errors, impurities and imperfections. It is no use being unduly and un¬ 
justly optimistic and saying : “God’s in Heaven and all’s well with the 
world.” God may be in Heaven or anywhere else ; but, at least, this much 
is certain that all is not well with the world. Just couslder the course of 
the world impartially, unemotionally, dispassionately—what will yru see f 
You will see but an unending series of: Birth—Growth—Decay—Death ; 
or more properly, iu the technical language r>f Philosophy—the 
‘6a<jvikaras’ or six kinds of mutations :— 

Janma,--Sthiti—Vfddhi - Vikara or Pariyama—Jara or Ksaya— 
Maraya. 

Or Birth—Subsistence—Growth—Change or Transformation—Old 
age or Decav—Death. 

Thus, from the beginning to the end, the life of a worldly soul, is 
subject to constant changes, and is, thus, essentially transitory or 
non-eternal. So, how can permanent or eternal perfection and 
happiness be ever possible here ? That is why, it is a well-known fact 
that in the world, there might be a few pleasures, but pains are far 
more uumerous; there might be a few virtues, but vices are far more 
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numerous ; there might be a few fulfilments, but frustrations are far more 
numerous. In fact, it is also questionable as to whether any thing can be 
really called pleasure’, 'virtue’ or 'fulfilment in the world at all. So, it does 
not need much argument to prove that the world is an intensely sinful 
aud sorrowful one. 

And, God in His supreme might and majesty, out of His own sweet 
will and inclination, creates such a world, non chalantly and uncon¬ 
cernedly. So, what kind of a God is He except a supremely Cruel One, 
absolutely iudiffereut to the iuterests of the Jivas, absolutely unmoved at 
the sorrows of the Jivas, absolutely untouched by the pleadings of the 
Jivas. So, the charge of cruelty his to be br ugbt against Brahman, 
inevitably. 

Srikaotba puts the Objection thus :— 

tw sirs s’fcd 

^#1 iw- 

Non-sentieut Katmas cannot, at the beginning of Creation, create 
the bodies and the rest of the Jivas. So the sentient L,ord alone is 
the Creator of all these. But how can He ever, being an All-merciful 
Being, associate the Jivas. once again, with bodies and the rest and cause 
them to be reborn, when prior to creation, they are quite happy as not 
being subject toauy worldly experiences and pains ? 

Reply 

The above Objection has already been refuted above. (P. 1£6, 222) 
Creation is necessary for Salvation 

As 6rlkaptha and Appaja Diks : ta point out here, the act of Creatim 
does not, by any means, prove that Brahman is a supremely Cruel Being. 
On the contrary, it proves that He is a supremely Merciful Being aud 
the favourer of all—"Sarvauugrahaka”. And, iu what does His Favour 
"Anugr<*ba” consist really? 

“sign*: l” 

Favour means enabling the Jivas to attain ‘Moksa’ or similarity with 
Himself, after destroying their state of Bondage. 

That is, God really favours Jivas, when He, according to their 
Sadbanas, leads them to ‘Mokja’ or ‘Mukti’. 

Now, this Moksa cannot be attained unless aud until all Sakama- 
Karmas are fully experienced and thereby exhausted. And for that, the 
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Jivrs have to be born on earth. Th ; s is the great necessity of "Sarpsara”. 
So, though ultimately rejectable, it is necessary iu the beginning to enable 
JIvas to get rid of their Sak3ma-Karmas. Thus, though paradoxical, it 
has to be admitted that ‘Saijisara’ is the door to *Mok$a’ tP. 223). So says 
6r|kantba :— 

“qsr qip *WSfrr ^rsri jnuffimv 

■o 

In this way, when the ‘Karmas’are exhausted through‘Bboga’or 
experiencing. Brahman produces knowledge regarding Himself in those 
purified Jlvas and thereby leads them to Moksa. 

A ppaya Dikaita's V »ew 

Appaya Dik?ita, with his usual sense of humour, here refers to the 
case of ‘Vrana and vaidya' in his 6ivarka-Maj}i-Plpika’, Now, when a 
patient is suffering from a boil or ’Vraya’, the physician or‘Vaidya’ 
applies medicine to it to make it suppurated or ‘Pakva’, so that it may 
burst forth, emitting the pus out, leading to relief and cure. But 
prior to that, when the physician through the application of medicine 
and the like, tries to make the boil suppurate, that gives intense pain to 
the patient for the time being ; still that cannot be helped and is meant 
for the greater benefit of the patieut himself. Iu the same manner, the 
physician applies different kinds of suppurating medicine to different 
patients, suffering from different kinds of boils, Here, the physician is 
never accused of cruelty and partiality. Ou the contrary, he is praised 
as a very kiud and helpful doctor trying to help his patieuts to attain 
tieir euds, viz. cure of the disease. 

f? RrftlffT m W 6T*l‘ ^R ffRWH 
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That is, wheu the doctor applies different quautities of soda to boils 
according to their nature, aud also causes paiu to the sufferers thereby, he, 
as a kind doctor, is never open lo the charges of cruelty aud partiality. 

Similar is the case with Brahman and the JIvas. Brabuian, as the 
Supreme Physician of the Boil of Mundane Existence, has to subjecl 
the mundane Jlvas to the pain of mundane existence and apply the 
medicine of ’Karma’, or make them uudergo the results of their past 
Karmas, so that the boil of Mundaue Existence may burst forth and be 
cured, leading to ‘Moksa’. 

Thus, Brahman cannot be accused of Cruelty and Partiality simply 
because He creates the world according to the past Karmas of ihe Jivas 
themselves. 
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(iii) Third Objection and its Refutation 
Objection 

Brahman is responsible for Pralaya or Universal Dissolution. Does 
that not prove Hitn to be a very Cruel Being ? For, destroying so many 
millions and millions, of Jivas together, is, undoubtedly, the height of 
cruelty and injustice (P. 56). 

Reply 

Destruction is according to the Past Sak&raa-Kaim&s of Jivas. 

Hence, it may be said, first, that like ‘Sj-sti* or 'Creadon', ‘Pralaya’ or 
Dissolution, too is due to the Karinas of the the Jivas themselves. The 
exact process of this will be discussed later on (See the Section on “The 
Fifth Objection against the Law of Karma"). 

Utility of ideath and Destruction 

Further, it is wrong to hold that Pralaya is altogether a curse-- 
for it may also be taken as a a great blessing in disguise. How ? 

JRNr?$: r () 

In fact. Death, though so much dreaded and regarded as the greatest 
of all worldly mishaps, sometimes proves beneficial to the Jivas them¬ 
selves. For, wliat a great struggle'life is, according to common consent ! 
So, although led by our own blind animal insiincts, viz. the fundamental 
instiucts of Self-presetvatiou and Race-preservation, we backer for worldly 
life, yet it caunot be denied that worldly life is a very strenuous and 
tiring one ; and a rest and a respite are urgently needed. Death, surely, 
affords such a rest and a respite to such war-weary, life-weary, pain- 
weary souls. In fact, according to the Videha-mukti-vadins, or those who 
hold that “M <ksa" or 'Mukti 1 ' is possible only after death, when all the 
past Sakama-Kartnas of Baddha-Jivas being fully experienced are fully 
exhausted, and the approbate ‘Sadhauas’ or spritual mean* fully followed 
(See the Sectiou ou‘Salvatiou’). Hence, to such Baddha-Jivas, Death is 
most welcome. To those also, who are destined to go to Heaven for 
their Puyya Karraas or virtuous deeds after Death, (P. 19B), Death is very 
welcome. But to those alone who are destined to go to Hell after Death 
for their Papa*Karmas or vicious deeds. Death may prove to be a great 
terror, and justly so. However, generally speaking. Death is not an 
unmixed evil at all (P. 215-216). 

Again, Pralayv or Universal Dissolution, when even Heaven and 
Hell disappear for the time being, undoubtedly affords a breathing-space 
to all worldly souls, more or less exhausted after a long spell of hard 
struggles in the world. 
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In this way, according to the Laws of Nature, Destruction is also 
necessary like Creation, for, worldly objects must have a beginning and 
an end, beiug essentially non-eterra! in nature. Thus, nou-eleinal objects 
come and go, to make room fur other non eternal objects which will also 
come and go. This being the Law of Nature, made by Brahman Himself, 
He, too, ha 4 to abide by it, and fo'low the Law of Creation, Maintenance 
and Destruction. And for that, He can, by no means, be accused of 
Cruelty. 

(iv) Fourth Objection and its Refutation 
Objection 

(t has b«en said above (P. l8''-18f>', that Bralimau creates the world 
according to the past Karinas of the jTvas, or individual souls. Here, a 
formidable question arises. In that ca>-e, who is, really, the Creato: here 
—Karma or Brahman ? Here, we are on the horns of a Dilemma— 

If Creation be due to the ICarmas of the Jlvas, then Brahman is not 
the Creator ( and, if Creation be due to Brahman, then Brahman is cruel 
and partial. 

Either, Creation is due to the Karmas of the Jivas, or Creation is 
due to Brahman. 

Therefore, either. Brahman is not the Creator, or Brahman is cruel 
aud partial, 

The {sb'Arka-Matji-Dipika makes the difficulty clearer :— 

JURJ? I rim Hfa fa dff 
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If the different lo*s of different individuals, as found in the world, 
be due to the differences of the Karmas of those individuals themselves, 
then it has to be admitted that the Lord creates this variegated world, 
as under the cnntrol of those Karmas. Deuce just as a Judge caunot act 
independently, but has to depend on the reasonableor unreasonable arguing 
by the lawyers—so, Brahman, too, L not an Independent Creator, but 
depends entirely on the Karmas of the Jlvas. So, how can lie be designated 
as the Lord ? 

Reply 

What is the way out ? 

In bis usual succint m Miner, ^rikaijtha tries to solve the pr* blem as 
follows:— 
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On the one hand, Karmas are under the control of Brahman, So 
Brahman does not cea'e to be Independent. On the other baud, Karmas 
themselves are responsible for the different lots, as found in tlie world. 
So Brahman does not become opeu to the charges of cruelty and partiality. 

In fact, theologically, this charge is, really, a formidable one. lor 
if there be any thing that God cannot make otherwise, then God ceases 
to be Omnipotent. This will be discussed later on. (Also see the Section 
on “Dilavada and Karma-va’a). 

(V) Fifth Objection and its Refutation 
Objection 

If God be Omnipotent and AH-mercifuI, then He can at once, and 
immediately see to the expiring of the Karinas of the Jlvas and thereby 
exhaust these all. In that case, salvation would be attained by all 
immediately dnd no further births and re-births would be necessary. 

Reply 

The reply to this has been given many times above (P» 185-186). 
Creation and Dissolution, Bondage and Salvation—everything depends, 
as we hive seen (I*. 185-186, 225, 226, 228) and as will be proved later on 
(Section on "Salvation”.) on the own respective Karmas of the Jivas 
themselves. 

Oivinj Grace is according to the Karmas of jivas. 

In fact, the grace of God cannot be arbitrary (see P.224 God is. surely, 
All-poworful and All-merciful j but all these do not imply that He acts 
jnst as He likes according to His own sweet will ( See below the section 
on "Salvation ) So, His 'Anugraba” oi “Grace”, which, according to the 
Monotheistic Schools finally brings about Salvatiou.is showered on different 
individuals strictly according to their own Karmas. Hence, evidently. 
Brahman cannot arbitrarily exhaust all the Karmas of the different 
individuals to enable them to be frea all at once. For that, every individual 
will have to be born repeatedly till he himself actually exreriences each and 
every Phala’ or appropriate result of his each and every SakamaKarma’. 

6rlkantha here solves the problem very ingeniously thus :— 

ftqUFtFSfq ^ q*FHvlR^ 

i q*n, srasftwF-sKtt qgiifqq 
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Here instead of saying that Brahman does not favour all, but only some 
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deserving oer*ons according to their Saihanasor spiritual sirivings, it is, 
perhaps, better, f'om the theological point of view to say that as brahman 
is AH-merc’ful, He emits His Supreme Mercy always and for all, it being 
impossible for Hun to change His Nature at auy tme, just as the sun is 
all-luminous and emits its rays always and for all. Here although the 
sun shines for all equally, yet only those lotuses that are mature open up 
their petals and bloom forth, and not those that are immature. In the 
same manner, Brahmau’s Grace is there eternally and for all impartially 
and equally. Still only those who are fit to be free according to their own 
Sadhanas' or spiritual strivings, are freed finally through His Supreme 
Grace, and not other*. 

A p pay a Qiksita s View 

Appaya Diksita comments in his Sub-commentary ‘{oivarka Mapi- 
DTpika" thus :— 

Although the L/ord is All-merciful and the Favcurer of all equally, yet 
all are not fit to receive 11 is Favour equally and simultaneously, as their 
Karma blemishes are not removed equally and simultaneously, or their 
Karma-boils suppurated equally and simultaneously. Hence, there is 
uo possibility of Universal ReW«e simultaneously. 

Samkar '• View 

To show the strict neutrality or impartiality of Brahman, fsaiphara, 
in his Brahina Shtra-Bhasya, gives another beautiful illustration, frcm 
the Vyavabarika or empirical standpoint, viz. that of “Parjanya” or cloudsi 
thus; — 

“«ro: fsrew i 
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Take the case of clouds. Clouds impartially shower down rains over 
an open field in which different seeds have been sown by farmers. Yet, 
when the seeds sprout foith in plants, these plants are found to be entirely 
'different in nature. So, what is the cause of such mutual differences 
amongst the plant* ? The c’ouds, evidently, or ths rains cannot constitute 
such causes, as shown above So. the only explanation is that the seeds 
of those plants are mutually different from the very beginning, and so 
W 
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the differences amongst the seeds initially are responsible for the 
differences amongst the plants ultimately. In this way, the clouds or the 
rains are only "Sadbarapa-Karapa'’ or Common Causes of the resulting 
plants ; while the poteucies iuherent in their seeds are the ‘Asadharaga* 
Kflratja' or special causes of the resulting plants. 

Exactly same is the case h^re, as repeatedly explained above, fP. ’85- 
188V Isvara or God is the Sadharaija^Karaga or Common Cause of gods, men 
and the rest; while the respective Karmas of those individuals are the 
‘As2dharaija-Karana’ or special causes of those individuals. 

4. Concluding Remarks ! Lilavada and Karmavada 

In this way, from the sphere of Theology, uo less, we get a full 
support of the Law of Karma. In fact, every Theological System of the 
world has to face three formidable questions ; two of which have been 
already referred to (P. 170, 222), viz. 

(i) If God be All-mere ful, then how can there be a world full of 
sins and sufferings ? 

(ii) If God be All-Impart : al, then how can there be a world full of 
individual differences ? 

(iii) If God be All-powerful and All-knowing, then how can there 
be Freedom of Will in the case of individual souls, making Morality 
possible 7 

Attempts have already been made to answer the first two questions, 
on the grounds of the Law of Karma, above (P. 182 ff). Now, an attempt 
will also be made to answer the third below. (Section on 'Fifth Objection 
against the Law of Karma’ iucluded under the Section on ‘Kefutation 
of the Seventh Objection against Brahma Vada). 

flow can lavara-Lila be reconciled with Jiva-Karmaa ? 

The crux of the whole matter is ihis. 

Under the Sectionon LilSvSda (P. 52, 151ff, 207-8), it has been shown 
as to how the creatiou of the world is not really a kind of production of an 
external effect—like the production of a clay-pot out of a lump of clay 
by a potter j but it is really a kind of‘sport'on the pan of Brabman 
with Himself. It is because of His essent al loving, joyful, playful Nature 
that Brahman engages Himself in a Divine Sport with Himself, seemingly 
bifurcating Himself into the Universe of Souls and Matter; seemingly 
separating the Jivas from Himself, seemingly making them be born in the 
world, thereby, making them. "Baddha' 1 ; seemingly bringing them back 
to Him making them‘‘Mukta" or‘ Free’'. We have here purposely used 
the term ‘‘seemingly" several times to make it clear that all these pro¬ 
cesses are not ‘real’ processes, as there cannot be any change of states on 
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the part of Brahman, like expanding out or manifesting which is 
''Creation" or Sr?ti, and contracting in or not manifesting which .is 
Dissolution'or ’Prtlava’ •, separating, which is‘Bondage’or Bandba, and 
uniting which is ‘Mokji* or Salvation (Pp. 70 71, 82, 147. 238). Yet, accord¬ 
ing to the Monotheistic Schools, Creation and Dissolution, Bondage and 
Salvation, Soula and Matter (Jiva-Jagat* are 'real', not only empirically or 
phenomenally, as held bv the Advaita School—but also transcendeutally or 
noumenally. How is that possible ’ This will be discussed later on. <See 
below the Section on "Salvation”). For the time being, it is quite sufficient 
for our purpose to accept the Doctrine of Lila, as established above 
( P. 52, 151 ff,2C7-8 ). 

Now, it has been said under the Section on "The Refutation of the 
Sixth Objection against Brahma-Karapr Vada” (Pp. 151 S', that Brahman 
creates the universe of souls and mat er iu sport. But under the Section on 
“The Refutation of the Seventh Objection agaiust Hrahtna Karapa-Vada" 
(P. 182ff , it has. again, been said that Brahman creates the universe of souls 
and matter according to the Karmas of the Jlvas themselves. Now, how 
can ihsso two aopareutly contradictory statements be reconciled ? For, as 
shown above, there is no necessity in Lila, except the necessity of Nature, 
which, however, involves no compulsiou of any kind at all iP. 82, If 2, 178). 
Thus, Lila’ or S.'ort’ is due to the loving, joyful, playful Nature of 
Brahman which essentially or by a necessity of Nature, expresses it*elf in 
sports. But here there is no f >rcing of any kind whatsoever either externally 
or internally, and that is why, it is purely spontaneous Yet Brahman 
cannot play’ or 'create’ in whatever way He likes, as Be has to ao so 
according to the Karmas of the Jlvas—so far His act of ‘p'aying’ or 
'creation’ is a controlled kind of act. So, are not these two concepts ; the 
Concept of Lila and the Concept of Karma—Ll'Avada and Karma-Yftda— 
the two fundamental Concepts or Theories of all the Schools of the 
Vedanta, inconsistent with each other ? \P. 169) 

Uvare-Lila and liva-Karrax* are not inconsistent. 

Of course not, for how could have Indian Philosophy stoed so long 
and honourably, if its two legs were mutually antagonistic,— can any one 
stand or walk with a pair of legs moving in two opposite directions ? So, 
the above two fundamental Indian Doctrines are by no means o, posed to 
each other. On the contrary, these two together make up a great and 
grand Theory of Creation, unparalleled,—and may we say with all 
humility—the best, iu the world. 

Marks of a Sport : Orderliness. 

Now, first, creation is of course, a Lila or a sport on the part 
of Brahman—an Infinite Sport, expressing His infinite Love and Infinite 
Bliss ( P. 62, 73, 151 ). But another equally important characteristic 
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of Brahman is His Orderliness ; another equally important charac¬ 
teristic of a sport is its variety. Thus, if a being be not an orderly, 
systematic being, it cacuot be a ‘being’ at all—for 'existence', implies 
‘consistency’, ‘consistency* implies ‘order’ or ‘system*. Thus, what 18 
disorganised is disharmonious, and what is dithaimouicus is disinte¬ 
grated soon, even if it has a temporary kind of existence. Hence it is 
that Brahman has been described as “Hta.' (F. 29), 

Marks of a tport t Variety 

Again, a sport, to be a sport cannot be monotonous—variety, and 
novelty constitute its very essence, and make it what it is—an embodi¬ 
ment of love and bliss. Thus, when Brahmau engages Himself in His 
Divine, Cosmic Sport, He naturally does so according toa Supreme System, 
in an orderly, and not in an haphazard, manner. Again, He plays with 
His own different ’parts’—this term has to be used for want of a belter one 
(P. 225 fl)—in different ways, making His ‘Play’ variegated, rich, full. 
In fact, as the Jives are mutually dfferent (P.43), Brahman’s plays 
with them must also be so. (Page 169 ft) 

Now, what is the principle of such an Orderly, Variegated Play ? 
According to’ wbat particular principle does Brahman —in empirical 
terms—separate, so to speak, certain Jivas from Himself, and re-unite, 
so to speak, certain others with Himself; makes for the “Bandha’ or 
‘'Bondage'* of some, and ‘‘Moksa’' or “Salvation’' for others ? According to 
the inherent individualities of the Jivas themselves (P. 43),— in empirical 
terms according lo the respective Karmas of those Jivas them¬ 
selves. (P. 185) These ‘individualities', from the transcendental stand¬ 
point, and these‘Kanras’from the empirical, make for orderliness on 
the part of Brahman, and variety in the case of His sport’. As a matter of 
fact, this kind of Divine, Cosmic Play is the only kind of Activity that we 
can conceive of on the part of Brahman. For, fls we have seen (P. f>2, 76, 
148ff, la Iff), all other kinds of activity are purposive iu nature, involvipg 
a kind of want or defect on the part of the agent himself ; and so, this 
Activity must bea fully ordeily on;. In this way. this Divine, l osmic Sport 
is es,entially an orderly one, although t is spontaneous ai>d non-purposivc, 
Freedo.ti and t elertninism not Inca sistent 
Really speak’ng, Spoulaneity and Regularity, Freedom and 
Discipline, Bliss and O der. Love and Law are two sides of the same 
thing. For, what is speutaoeous is only so because of a p« r feet rfgu’aiity 
within —if there be internal irregularity, then there will, naturally, te 
internal conflicts to conquer, iu'ernal hurdles to cross, internal olstacles 
to overcome; and in that case, as naturally, the spontaneous flow of that 
thing will be inevitably hampered. Can the suu shine spontaneously, if 
there be irregularities inside its own disc ? Can the w;nd blow spon- 
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taneously if there be irregularities within its own course? Can the 
stream flow spontaneously, if there be irregularities within its own 
bosom J Then, everything will be impossible, or, at least* only forced, 
halting, artificial. 

In the same manner. Freedom essentially means Discipline or 
self control. As a matter of fact, uncontrolled Freedom is an impossibility 
or a contradiction in terms. For, the so-called uncontrolled Freedom really 
amounts to an abject surrender to the rule of An nialism, to our lower 
passions and impulses, to our physical cravings and stri ings. Thus, if we 
csnnot check our lower impulses, if we become slaves to our own blind, 
irrat onal desires, if we are led by our animal instincts-then, where, 
really is our freedom ? In this way, Freedom essentially means rule of 
•elf, control of self, discipline of self. 

Hence.it is said that real Bliss, Joy or Happiness is real Order, 
System or Harmony. Real Love is Law incarnate. That is why, God of 
Bliss is also God of Order, God of Love is also God of Law. Accordingly, 
His Acts of Creation and Euancipation—Sr§tT and Mukti or the two 
•ides of His Supreme Act of Playing, being expreFsions of His Love 
and Bliss, are inevitably orderly Acta, according to the Laws of His own 
Nature. These Law and Order consist in creating, so to st>eak, the 
Jivas according to their own past, 'Sakama Karmas or selfish, acts; and 
emancipating so to speak, the Jivas according to their own ‘Sadbanas’ or 
‘spiritual strivings*. 

In this way, just as we can safely assert, in the same breath, that, 
the sun shines spontaneously, withont any selfish purpose, yet is subject 
to its own inner laws—so we can also assert safely that Brahman creates 
the universe of Souls and Matter in sport, yet creates the same accord'ng 
to the past Sakama-Kernias of the Jivas themselves. Thus, Li’a-vB^a 
ani Karma-Vada : Doctrine of Creation in Sport and Doctrine of 
Creation according to Kama's—are fully consistent with each other— 
rather, supplement each other, instead of being opposed to each 
other. And, here the second Doctrine is essentially necessary to 
make clear the first. For, our ordinary conception of 'sport' is t at 
it is something absolutely free, uutramelled. uncontrolled, without 
any order, system, rule or law. To controvert this, the Doctrine 
of Karma is necessary, by the side of the Doctrine of Lila. 

Monbtic View regarding Creation. 

In fact creat’ou according to all the Indian Theories—Monotheistic 
and Monistic—can be considered from two standpoints—Transcen¬ 
dental and Empirical > P 73 ff . Of course, there is a distinction bewten 
Monistic and Monotheistic interpretations of these two standpoints. 
According to the Monistic Standpoint, the empirical is ‘Mithja’ or False ; 
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as such It is ultimately negated, and is qualitatively different from the 
transcendental. But according to the Monotheistic Standpoint, the 
e up rical is not 'Mithya' or False, but only'Apflrpa or ‘Incomplete*, 
as such, it is never ulimately negated, and is only quantitatively 
different from the transcendental. Thus, according to the Monstic 
Standpoint, from the transcendental standpoint, there is no question of 
Creation at all—there Deing only one Reality, viz. Brahman, JTva-Jagat, 
the Universe of Souls and Matter being‘M ; thya'or False. From the 
empirictl standpo nt, however. Creation is a Lila or Sport of Idvara. 
according to the past Sikama-Karmas of Jivas themselves. 

Monotheistic View regarding Creation. 

According to the .VIo iothei -tic Schools, however. Creation is real 
from the transcendental standpoint, no less. From this transcendental 
standpoint, f'reat on is a Lila or a Sport on the part of God, without any 
reference to Jivas, w ttaout any reference to Karmas without any reference 
to birth and re-births ( P. 52,76.148,152 ) For all these terms ‘Jivas’, 
Kami*’. Jaunta Janmantara* are empirical in nature. That does not, of 
coarse, i nplv that these are false in nature, for, as shown just above, the 
empirical is not ‘false,’ but only ‘incomplete’. Hence, it is only due to 
our incomplete vision, because of the veil of ignorance that we consider 
ourselves to be Jivas, independent of Brahman, living in a Jagat, 
independent of Brahman performing Saksuia-Karmaa for selfish gams, 
being born and re-born sinning and suffering, going to Heaven and 
Hell—and doing all such sorts of things. Now, all these, according to the 
Monotheistic Schools—are not false, but, as pointed out above, only in¬ 
complete. Thus JIva is JIva, no doubt, but not independently of Brahman, 
but only as ‘bvagata-Bhtdas* ( P. 37 ), internal differences of Brahman ; 
Jagat is Jagat no doubt, but not independently of Brahman, but as only 
‘Svagata Bheda' of Brahman. Also, these being eternal, cannot really be 
created ; yet creation is a fact, and not an illusion, in the same sense as 
a ’Play’, ;hou, r b essentially, a kind of make-belief only, is, undoubtedly, 
a fact, (P. 81,161,170;. In the very same manner, the Jivas being eternrlly 
free, cannot really be freed again, iyet Salvation is a fact, in the sense 
explained above. 

r ifficulties in the Monotheistic View. 

This is the only way in which the Monotheistic Systems can 
reconcile their fundamental Doctrines, viz. that Brahman is not subject to 
any changes or transf rmation, and that, the Jivas are eternal and eternally 
free, with their equally fundamental Doctrines that Creation aud Dissolu¬ 
tion, Bondage and Emancipation, Striving and Securing are actual fact& 
(F. 70 71, 82, 147, 23i). The general supposition is that it is very difficult, 
if not totally impossible, to justify logically Monistic Theories (Advaita- 
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Vada). But, the above considerations will clearly show that it is far more 
difficult to justify Monotheistic Theories which, in the same breath, 
assert that God is unchanging, yet is transformed iuto the form of the 
world ; and that the Jlva is eternal, yet an effect of Brahman. 

(F< Sphere of Metaphysics : Law of Conservation of Values 

Metaphysics, as well known, is a Study of Reality, and in this 
seme, is the oldest and the most primitive of all studies. For, with the 
very dawning of rational reflection, the first and the fundamental question 
that a Ranonal Man asked was : 'What is Reality’ ? Now, in trying to 
grasp the Real nature of Reality, the Rational Man is confronted with a 
fundamental, undeniable distinction, viz. that between ‘Reality* and 
‘Appearance’—in the technical language of Philosooy—between ‘Nou- 
menon’ and Pneuptneuon*. "Things are not what they seem*—this poetic 
maxim is, in fact, the very beginning, but by no means the end, of 
Meta jhystes. Thus, this di-tiuctiou b tween ‘See ming’ and ‘Bei >g’is 
maintained all throughout in Metaphysics, till ‘Seeming’ is resolved 
into Being’ ; (Absolutism), or ‘Beiug’ into ‘Seeming’ (Scepticism). 

1. Existence and Value 

However, one thing is dear here vix. that according to all Meta* 
physical Theories, 'Value' is a fundamental characteristic of ‘Ex ; sten:e\ 
This simply m*ans that what is*, or what’happens’ has a value of its 
own—whatever that be-and that value c-m never be lost, even though 
apparently so. Now, there are different views as to whether ‘appearances’ 
have any value at all, and if so, what and to which extent. But leaving 
all these intricate questions aside, we may note here a fundamental Law 
of Metaphvsics, viz. the Law of Conservation of Values. It is as funda¬ 
mental to Metaphysics as the Law of C onservation of Energy is to 
Physics. 

2- Law of Conservation of Values 

This Law of Conservation of Values means that the very existence 
of an object carries within it an inner potency which must express itself 
iu an appropriate result $ and until »nd unless it does < r can do so, that 
poteucy is conserved iu it. That effect is called its ‘Value’. This Law 
of Conservation of Values is, however, the same as the Law of Causation, 
as found in the Science of Logic CP. 182 1 . As a Science, it simply deals 
with existent facts; and says that a cause actually produces an effect; 
an effect actually proceeds from a cause. But it does not say as to what 
happens to a cause that does or cannot actually produce an effect. But 
Metaphysics being a wider study has to consider further this question 
equally: If a cause, if au existent thing, if an object fails, for 
the time beiug, to produce or manifest its Value—what happens to that 
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value ? Here, according to the Law of Conservation of Values, that 
value d >es not disa >pear. but is conserved. For what purpose ? For 
the purpose of later manifestation. If there be uo such later manifesta¬ 
tion, what then » Then the value of that orjeet remains iu it in a 
potential form. For how long ? That depends on the nature of the object 
it-elf. Thus the value of a seed is in the plant. If the plant cannot be 
produced, due to some re<sou or other, then the seed may, for sometime, 
retain its plant-producing potency, or may dry up. 

3. What is Value ? 

A further question, may be ashed as to whether the 'value' of a 
thing lies in what ic “is", or only io what it "does". The answer is simple 
enough. If a thing be ‘static’, then its value and its existence are 
identical ; its value, thus lies iu what it “is". Again, naturally, in the 
case < f a ’dynamic’ thing, its “value" and “behaviour" are identical, and 
its value lies iu what it “does”. 

la any case, »cco<ding to this beautiful Metaphysical Doctrine of 
Conservation of Values, values are as eternal as the valued substances 
themselves. If the object persists, its value, too, does so. 

4. What happens to Unmanifestcd Values 7 

But in the case of a dy namic reality, a new d fficulty, crops up. 
It is as follows :— 

If the value be not manifested here and oow, what happens to it ? 
Western Philos phical Systems, not believing in Re-birth, is at a loss 
here. The undeniable fact remains that if the value is something to be 
expressed, something to blossom forth and fructify iu something else, 
something to lead to an appropriate effect—then unless and until that 
value is expressed, that value is fructified, that value is produced into an 
effect—that value should be conserved and an appropriate metaphysical 
theory formulated to make that possible. But, unfortunately, Western 
Scholars have fought shy of the only metaphysical theory possible and 
plausible here, viz. the theory of Births and Re-births. So, the whole 
thing is in a cauldron, in a melting-pot. 

5. Indiai Solution of (ha Problem 

Here steps in Indian Philosophy with its usual broad outlook and 
ingenious modes of solution. And what does it offer 7 It offers, aa 
usual its fundamental Law, viz. the Law cf Karma, as the sole solution of 
the above problem. According to it, Karmas, i.e,, SakSxna-Kaunas are 
dynamic realities, and as such, their values lie in their products, or their 
values lie in producing pleasures or pa ; us, as the case may be. These 
values must be produced, otherwise, Sajama-Karmas are not ro at all. 
Hence, if .not produced immediately, these values are necessarily 
conserved, and, are produced later on. According to the Indian View, if 
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such values have to be produced, as shown just above, then Ihese have 
to be produced even in next births-for, a Sakama-Karma without its 
approoriate result, good or bad, is unthinkable. Thus, the Law of Kaima 
means that there is no loss of the Karmapliaias of Sekama-Kartnas. 
And, this is nothing but the Metaphysical Doctrine of Ccnseivaticn of 
Values, 

Thus from the sphere of Metaphysics, no less, we get a full support 
for the Law of Karma. 

(>j) Concluding Remarks ! Law of Completeness 
The Law of Karina has been sought to be justified above on the 
grounds of d fferent branches oi study. Underlying all these, theie is a 
basic Law—the Law of Completeness, and the Law of Karma is nothing 
but a great and grand illustration of such a Law. 

1. aw of Completeness 

How, what is this Law of Completeness ? It holds that a 'Complete* 
thing is only that which, in the empirical sphere, can be taken together 
with its 'Cause-preceding' and ‘Cause leading*, iP. 18H, 223'. For example, a 
pot is not completely known, until and unle>s its 'Cause preceding* and 
’Cause leading' are done so. Here, its ‘Cause preceding* is the potter with 
the lump clay and other tools and instruments. And its “Cause leading” is 
the buyer who purchases it and uses it for drinking and other Mich purposes. 
Thus, to know the pot completely, we have to know ‘what’ it really is ; 
and to know what it really is, we have to know its how’ and ‘why*— 
'ho*' it conies into existence and ‘why* it comes into existence. 
Here, the 'how' is known from the 'cause preceding'; and the ’why', from 
the ‘cause leading 1 . In this way, from the empirical or worldly 
standpoint, a complete thing is essentially connected with other things, 
being itself produced by something else, itself producing something else ; 
being itself served by something else, itself serving something else. 
In this way, a woddly thing, a tbiDg that becomes, i*. a ‘‘thing” only in 
relation to its antecedents and consequents, only in relation to its causes 
and purposes—it cannot be taken just as it is and left there,—It has to be 
traced back and followed up. 

2. Law of Karma it a Law of Completeness 
And, the Law of Karma is nothing but thL processes, of “tracing 
back” and “following up". It insists on a complete explanation of a 
thing, “tracing it” to its “cause preceding", and “following it up” to its 
“cause leading’. And, what is the fundamental thing in the world ? 
Karma, for, the world is a world of becoming, where activities are. as such, 
so very important. Hence, such Karma*, viz. Sikama-Karmas, must 
be taken to be complete facts, i.e., being produced by appropriate 
81 
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preceding causes, these mast also, lead to appropriate succeeding 
results or Phalas. But if these are not allowed to do so, then these will, 
inevitably, remain incomplete, failing to reach their consummation or 
fulfilment. However, as the world is entirely teleological or purposive 
in nature, everything in the world must be so ; everything in the world 
must be able to reach its own completion, attain its own consummation, 
honour its own commitments. The Indian Law of Karma only em¬ 
phasises this and nothing more. And, as a corollary to this, it has also 
to assert that if the present life be too small, too full to afford a scope 
for the fulfilment of the purpose of each aud every Karma another life 
will be needed for that. How can that be taken to be wholly impossible or 
absurd ? Is it not far more impossible or absurd that in a teleological 
world, iu a world created by the Supremely Rational God, purposive acts 
or Sakama Karmas should fail to fulfill their purposes or produce their 
appropriate results ? 

(h) Second Objection against the Law of Karma : Fatalism. 

A second, common objection against the Law of Karma is as 
follows :— 

It has been said above that according to the Law of Karma, the 
past Karmas of a Jiva determine its present life here aDd now. Thus, 
its hereditary characteristics, as well as its environmental conditions are 
all due to its past Karmas (P. 183ff), Now, the activities of that Jiva in 
the present li fe are due to its hereditary and environmental conditions. 
(P. 210,248) For example, if this Jiva acts intelligently aud virtuously, but 
another Jiva does the opposite, then the difference between the activities of 
these two JTvas must be due to Heredity, Euvironment or both. Thus, Rama 
acts intelligently because he has inherited intell gence from his parents or 
ancestors ; and also because his environments have helped him to 
develop his intelligence. Now, according to the Law of Karma, Rama’s 
hereditary characteristics and environmental facilities are entirely due to 
his own past Karmas. Hence, his intelligent activities here are entirely 
due to his own past Karmas. 

1. Law of Karma make* Freedom of Will Impossible. 

In this way, if the Law of Karma is admitted, it has also to be 
admitted, at the same time, that there is no freed'm of action in any life 
or-lirth at all. But from all eternity, there is a series of pre-determined 
acts, each pre determined by a corresponding act in a prior birth, and 
each, again, determining an act in a later birth. 

Thus it is that Freedom of Will is an impossibility •, and the main 
characteristics of a voluntary action, viz., free reflection about different 
alternatives regarding ends and means, as well as free choice of one 
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amongst the rest, are, accordingly, all illusory. Hence, the Law of 
Karma, instead of being a Law of Justice, as asserted, lP. C9), becomes 
a supreme Law of Injustice. For, why should an individual be allowed 
to enjoy pleasures or forced to suffer paius—not only here, but also here* 
after - for acts which are really not ‘voluntary acts’ at all, in any proper 
sense of the term ? For, here, as shown above, the so called ‘free reflection’ 
is an act inevitably pre-determined by other prior acts; the so-called 
‘free choice' is, also, ail act inevitably pre-determined by other prior acts. 
Hence, the individual concemed should not be held responsible for his 
preseat acts, and compelled to undergo the results thereof. 

2. Law of Karma makes Morality and Religion Impossible 
In fact, if the Law of Karma be admitted, then moral life itself 
will become impossible. Morality retpiires freedom of will, the possibility 
and capacity to choose freely and rationally amongst alternative coursrs 
of action, good or bad. Hence, if there be no freedom of will then, moral 
responsibility becomes a farce. In this way, the Law of Karma inevitably 
involves Fatalism ; and Fatalism inevitably puts an end to all that’ae 
call a human life, as distinguished from a mere animal life ; and as 
inevitably makes way for Mechanism, Amoralism, and Anally, even 
Materialism. For, human beings who are simply 'automata' like 
material objects, and behave like material objects, are really, the same as 
material objects, differing from the material objects at best in degree 
only, and not in kind. Also, God who creates such a wholly auto¬ 
maton-like world, is not, really, like the God of Religion ; for the Gcd of 
Religion is a God of Prayer and Worship, having an intimate relation 
with His own counter-parts, the individual souls. But if the individual 
souls be purely machines, like material objects. Religion becomes mean¬ 
ingless, and God of Religion also so. 

In this way, it may be pointed out that the Indian Law of Karma is 
a wholly untenable Doctrine. 

(r) Refutation of the Second Objection against 
the Law of Karma, 

The above objection, indeed, appears to be a formidable one. But 
really it is due to a very common misunderstanding of the whole problem 
of Creation from the Indian point of view. 

As pointed ont above. Creation can be considered from two stand¬ 
points, transcendental and empirical. From the transcendental stand¬ 
point, it is 'livata-LIla’ ; from the empirical, it is according to 
Jiva-Karmas (P. 87 ff). 

(A) Karma* and Phalas form one Whole 
Thus, from the empirical standpoint, the 'Sakama-Karmas’ are 
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taken to be causes* of which 'pleasure' and 'pain* are taken to be just 
effects. Now, according to thi Law of Causation, a ‘cause* (Cause No. 1) 
is completed, so to speik, as so <n as it* own appropriate ‘effect* (Ktfect 
No. 1; is produced. Hence* it is that ‘Karmas’ and ‘Pbalas* are taken to 
be forming one, total whole. So, if the effect* again, in its turn, becomes 
a cause itself (Cause No. 2 by producing another effect of its own, (Eiiect 
No. 2), then the "cause No. 1." has no direct connection with or control 
over the “Effect No. id", the Effect No. 2 being directly produced out of 
the "Cause No. T. 

Of course, it is true, that 'the Cause No. 2” being itself the "Effect 
No. 1” of the “'Cause No. 1”, itself carries within it the characteristics 
or qualities and powers of “the Cause No. 1". But, si ill, the “Effect No. 
is not at all a product out of these characteristics or attributes and l owers 
only. For, as pointed out above, the potency* or the power of being a 
Cause' is exhausted in the case of a particular thing, as s:on as its own 
appropriate, direct, immediate effect viz. "Effect No. 1" is produced. 
But it< remote effect, viz. “Effect No. a” is really due to the new ’potency* 
or ‘new power of being a cause* of Cause No. 2. 

(B) Real Meaning of a 'Cause*. 

Otherwise, we shall be led, inevitably, to an absurd position, thus : 
If in a series of Mutual or Reciprocal Causes and Effects, there be a 
hundred effects, one after another, then all of these must be taken to be 
due solely aud wholly to the Original Cause alone, to the Cause No. 1 
alone. In that case, how can the "Cause No. 2”, and the rest be called 
"Causes” at all ? Then, ibese should, m^re properly, be called mere ‘trans¬ 
mitters* only. For, real causes are entities on their own rights, with 
their own potencies or powers to be causes, aud are not mere transmitters 
by any means. 

(C) Worldly Examples, 

In fact, to maintain that in a Series of Mutual Causes and Effects, 
all the effects are due to the Original Cause or the Cause No 1, will be as 
absurd as to maintain that all the trees in the world, past, present and 
future being due to one original seed, partake of its characteristics 
only; all the hens in the world, past, present and future being due to 
one original egg, partake of its characteristics only ; all the human 
beings in the world, past, present, aud future, being due to the same 
parents* partake of their characteristics only ; this will automatically 
mean that all the trees* all the hens, all the human beings in the world, 
past, present and future, aie exactly identical in nature. The same is the 
case with every species. 
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Thus, according to the above view, we aie landed ou a very strange 
conclusion. Let us take a symbolical example once again. Suppose we 
say tbat A as a cause, produces B as an effect ; again, B as a cause, 
produces C as an effect, and so on Now, here, suppose we say that X’ 
constitutes the nature of ‘A’. So,'B', as the effect of‘A’, is also‘X'in 
nature Hence, when, again, from ‘B’as a cause, *C'arises as an effect, 
'C', too. must be *X’ in nature and S3 on and on, In this way, ‘A’,'B* 
‘C’ and all the rest in the senes must be all ‘A 1 in nature and so be exactly 
identical in nature. 

If that be so, then all the members, past, present and future* of all the 
species in the world must, always and inevitably, be exactly the same, or 
identical in nature. 

But is that ever found ? 

(D) The Causa is an Independent Power 

Hence, we have to conclude that as in single cases, so in the case 
of a series, a particular cause and its effect form one complete whole, 
i e., the cause 'A’ and its effect ‘B* complete the matter for the time 
being. After that if ‘B' again becomes a cause of another effect *0’, 
then B’, though partly determined by ‘A’, its own cause, is also partly, 
independent, as itself a cause of C'. 

In fact, it is this characteristic of 'part dependence', and'part in¬ 
dependence' that constitutes the very c<>re or essence of a Cause'. Thus, 
a cause, a* itself an effect, i* determined by its previous causes—so far, 
it ii determine ! and dependent. But, agaiu. it, as itself a cause, itself 
determines its later effect—so far, it is non-determined and independent 

Take a common example. A seed springs out of a plant—so far 
it is determined and dependent on that plant. But when it itself 
produces another plant, it does so by its own inner potency or power, 
which is its own s its environments may be different j or, even, in the 
same soil, under the same circumstances, its reaction may be quite 
different, producing a plant different from the original. 

Or, take a better example, more to the point. A child is born of 
particular parents, iti a particular family, under particular circumstances. 
So far, he is, surely, determined by his hereditary and environmental 
peculiarities. But can it be ever said that the child is entirely determined 
by the same ? Evidently, not. Even ‘identical twins', having the very same 
hereditary characteristics, and brought np in very similar environments, 
are by no means, identical. And, it would also be very hazardous to assert 
that, if, like hereditary characteristics, environmental circumstances, Uo, 
were exactly identical here, then the ‘identical twins' would have been 
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exactly identical, proving thereby that an individual is wholly determined 
by his or her hereditary charact ristic* and environmental circumstances. 
For, the individuality of an : udividual is an undeniable fact of 
experience, as sh'jwn above (P. 43). 

(E) I ho Cause is an Individual. 

And a Cause is essentially an Individual. 

Now, what exactly, >s an Individual ? As poit ted out above (P. 43', 
an Individual is a unique s 'metbing—what it •*, it a'one i». and no one 
else is Aud. such a ‘uniqueness’ ;m *lieessentially, that, the Individual 
necessarily possesses the power of rising above its circumstances, going 
beyond its own causes. For, if it were determined solely by its own 
circumstances by us previous causes, then it would have been the same 
as many other individuals under the very same circumstances ; then, 
it would have been the >ame as its previous causes Hut it is not, 
definitely not. So, this proves definitely that the individual is unique 
because it has the power to rise above its own circumstances, to go 
beyond its own causes. 

And, it is, in this that lies the potency or power of the Cause. 

(F) A Cause or an Individual is Sel -determined. 

In this way, a Cause or an Individual is essentially seif-deiermined. 
This implies that there is something iu it. an incomprehensible 
residue, an inexplicable ‘more*, that, in the midst of all its surround- 
iugs influencing it, still, makes it free and independent, not, of course, in 
the sense of being aosolutely wild and uncontrolled—but, only in the 
sense of being c >n trolled by its own ’individual self', and not by any 
external circumstances. 

(G) ‘Other-determination’ and ‘Self-determination’- 

It has been said above (P. 246) that a Cause is partly determined and 
partly not. Now, what does this exactly imply ? It simply implies that 
the ‘other-determination’ itself is, finally, self-determination. This 
is by no means, paradoxical. For, an individual is partly determined 
by his hereditary characteristics and environmental circumstances ; yet, 
ultimately, he himself determines as to how these will mould his life and 
shape his destiny. Thus, Rima may, by heredity, possess a good power 
of painting ; and also, his environmental conditions may be favourable, 
in this regard. Ag^in, Syama may not possess a good faculty of painting, 
and, a’so his environmental conditions may not be very favourable, in 
this regard. Yet, who knows, Rama may not actually turn out to be a 
good painter j while, Syama may prove to be quite a good one. Why ? 
Because, it lies within the power of an individual to deal with his 
hereditary and environmental conditions according to bis own inclinations 
and capacities. (P. 248) 
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Undoubtedly, it Is true that such powers are not unlimited in 
extent. For, S>ama, inspite of his best efforts, ca' not bocome a good 
paiutcr as be, from tbe beginning, by heredity, lacks tbe power of paint¬ 
ing. Still, be, can at least, wipe away tbe Zero’ *0) and transform it into 
'One* (1). This much lies within his power, More so, Kama can wipe 
away ‘Hundred* (100) and reduce it to a mere Zero (0). Is this net free¬ 
dom or independence enough T 

And, this is self-determination, pure and simple. 

(H) Law of Karraat A Law of Self-determination, 

Now, let us return to the original problem posed for here. 

It is true that the present life of an individual, here and now, on 
this earth is due to his past Karmas, as shown above (P. 182ff)— 
otherwise, no just explanation can be given of individual difference* Still, 
as also shown ab >ve ( P. 245-246 ), the individual, by no means, is wholly 
determined by his hereditary characteristics and environmental circums¬ 
tances ; but himself determines as to how these will, ultimately affect 
his life and produce actual results therein. In other words, tbe indivi¬ 
dual is, essentially, a self-determined being, as a metaphysician would say. 

(1) Law of X arms does not imply Fataliam. 

Hence it is wrong to assert that the Law of Karma necessarily 
implies a pernicious kind of Fatalism, and, is, on that ground, absolutely 
untenable. 

Really, there is no scope for Fatalism here, at all. Apart from any 
thing else, who start* the whole series, the whole course of Births and 
Re-births? Tbe self itself, the individual himself, and no one else. It 
is hit own ’Sakama'Karmas* that start the whole series, the whole course 
of Birtbs and Re-births. So, leaving aside all these questions as to 
‘which precedes which, Jauma or Karma', which, however, have been 
fully discussed above ,P. 206—7)—it may be safely said here that the Law 
of Karina, being essentially a Law of the Sakama-Karmas, or selfish 
voluntary acts of individuals, can never imply any kind of Aut< matism 
or Fatalism, at all. For, even if, for the sake of argument, it is 
assumed here that the later Karmas of an individual are entirely deter¬ 
mined by bis pnor Karmas—that is not Automatism or Fatalism, bv any 
stretch of imagination. Automatism or Fatalism implies pre-deternuua* 
tiou by external circumstances, beyond one’s own control, But here the 
acts of au individual are determined by bit own free acts, bis own past 
acts, of course, now beyond his control. But what does that matter, ieally ? 
After all. these are his own acts, bis own voluntary acts, and if the on<e- 
done voluntary acts comiune to produce their effect- birth after birth— 
that would, really, be nothing more than selfdeter m mat ion,—may be. 
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r-ktber an unduly long drawn self-determination, yet, self determination 
undoubtedly and inevitably. So, here, even if it be accepted that some 
previous acts can produce a long series of Iaier acts, even extending 
to different births still such later acts cannot, by any mrans, be called 
Automatic or Mechanical Acts, like Random Acts, and the rest <P. 1 f O' ; 
also'Forced Acts’, like the act of building a road, at the point of a 
bayonet, by a prisoner of war. 

In any case, as we have seen above, this is not taken to be the real 
implication of the Law of Karma. For, the Law of Karma is, essentially, 
a Law of Causation, Karma' being the Cause, and 'Karma-Pbala', the 
effect And, a cause, as we have seeu, directly produces its own imme¬ 
diate effect only, and end* there. If it is supposed (o start a series, then 
also, each intermediate cause in it is a separate individual, with separate 
potencies of its own. 

1. Case of tho Same Birth, 

Now, here, suppose, in course of the same birth or life, a particular 
individual performs a particular 'Sakama Karma' or selfish voluntary 
action. Then it produces its appropriate result, accompanied by pleasure. 
And, for the time being, the matter ends there. F t example, a student 
studies hard and passes the examination, getting intense pleasure for 
the same. Here the original act and iti appropriate result are taken to 
be one complete whole, as pointed out above. Then, of course, this reult 
or c mi sequence of 'passing the examination* may lead to other results, 
such as joining a college' or 'getting a job’ aud the like. But here, that 
student exercises his free will over again, and chooses a particular course 
of action. In this way, the Law of Karma leads to no special difficulties 
in the c»se of the voluntary acts, done in the course of the same birth aud 
producing their appropriate results, then aud there. For, the It dian 
case is nothing peculiar. According to all protagonists of Free Will, 
human actions are done voluntarily and produce their appropriate results, 
here and now, uuless otherwi-e prevented from doing so. 

2. 1 he Individual and Heredity and Environment 

The very pertinent question, as to whether the voluntary desires 
and efforts of an individual are the only deciding factors here, mar, very 
well, be raised here. This has already been referred to above i P. 210-1J, 
242, 2*5-46;. 

The question is aa all-important, all-time question as to whether 
an individual does, really, possess the power of rising above his here¬ 
ditary characteristics and environmental circumstances. It h s been said 
above (P. 210), that the hereditary characteristics and the environ¬ 
ments! circumstances are responsible for individual differences, ns 
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found in the world i and, so in ord;r that God may not be accused of 
partiality, these hereditary characteristics and en% itoumeutal circums¬ 
tances are taken to be due to the ua-t Karinas of those individuals 
themselves, and not to the sweet will of God. 

3. Objection 

Voluntary Acts aie not really ree. 

Now, heTe, the question, naturally, arises as to whether the so-called 
'free and voluntary' acts of an individual are r- a.ly and trnlv so. cons’der- 
ing the fact that it is the hereditary characteristics and environmental 
circumstances that make that individual act in those particular ways, 
rather than in others. 

To take the above example (P. 2-J6 , a student Rama due to his past 
Karinas, (according to the Law of Karma', inherits intellectual abilities, 
love of knowledge, desire for a higher, scholastic life, lovers of sustained 
studies and the attributes of determination. peiMsteuce courage optimism 
and so on. Further, due to his pa-t Kansas (according to the Law of 
Karina), he is. also, born in a cultured, helpful, kind family. And, all 
these factors combine together to make him study hard for his examina¬ 
tion, and thereby, attain success and pleasure. Here his very act of 
‘study ng hard’ is no’, really, an independent kind of action , but is, 
es-ientiaHy, det :rmiued by the prior factor-, ment oiled above. (See P. 242.1. 
Again, tike the case of a second student, Sy3ina. He is an unfortunate one. 
His hereditary chiracteristies and en -ironmeutal circuinstances are not at 
ab intellectually stimulating. Hence, his act of ‘not studying hard'’ and 
failing, as a consequence, experiencing intense pam for the same, is not, 
really, an independent one, but deteimimd by these prior factors. Again, 
take the case of a th'rd student Yadu. He has inherited high intellectual 
abilities, but is not fortunate eu ugh to have good intellectualo) pertuuilies. 
However, here the hereditary factors being stronger than the environ¬ 
mental ones, his act of‘studying hard’ follows naturally. Again, take 
the case of a fourth student Madhu. He lias not, unfortunately been 
born with high scholastic powers ; but is fortunate enough to have 
stimulating and sustaining environmental circumstances. However, 
here the environmental factors being stronger, his ‘act of studying' 
follows on his pirt quite naturally. 

Here, the above acts, it is asserted, are due to hereditary and 
environmental factors, combined together, positively or negative]; — 
positively, as in the first two cases where both are of the same uatuie and 
supplement each other ; or,negatively, as in the last tvo cases, where the 
two are of an opposing nature and counter-act each other, the stionger 
one be.ng the deciding factor. 

32 
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Thus, it is asserted here that, as in the case of other Physical 
Sciences, dealing with the behaviour of unconscious physical objects in 
the case of which there is no question of ‘Free Will and Voluntary Action’, 
so here, too, iu the case of Humau Psychology, dealing with the action of 
conscious, rational, free human beings, exact mathematical calculation and 
prediction are quite possible. 

4, Refutation i Human Freedom is an Undeniable Fact. 

But is that really a fact ? Is it really a iact that human beings are 
just like physical objects, aud behave wholly automatically like the same ? 
Of course not. Otherwise, amongst the numerous ver) strange, absurd, 
un cceptable, undesirab'e consequences that will follow, perhaps the worst 
would he that there will really remain no distinction between the Cit 
and the Acit, souls and material objects. For, theu, tbe so-called ‘cons¬ 
ciousness’,— generally supposed to be the ‘Differ entia’ jn the technical 
language of Louie, or the distinguishing mark, in ordinary langi age, of the 
Soul—will be different from 'materiality' not in kind, but only iu degree. 

However, having this fundamental Philosophical prcblcm aside— 
the proper-consideration of which will take lets of time and space—the 
point to note here is this :— 

This is not a special problem for the protagonists of the Indian Philo¬ 
sophical Doctrine of Karma, alone, but f*r all philosophers, all over tbe 
world, all throughout the ages always. For, the hereditary -*nd environ¬ 
mental factors are always and already there—Law of Karma or no Law 
of Karma. An individual is never born absolutely blank, with nothing 
in him as hereditary factors, and nothing around him as environmental 
ones. This is a hard, actual, absolutely undeniable fact, w hich has, of 
necessity, to be faced and dealt with. The Indian Philosophical Law of 
Karina only steps in to offer a plausible solutiou of this great and grave 
problem as to why different individuals should be born w-ith different 
hereditary and environmental factors—which the Sciences of Biology, 
Psychol >gy and Sociology apparently fail to do. But the hereditary and 
environmental factors are always aud already there—whatever explana¬ 
tion may different Philosophers offer of the same. That is why, it has 
been said above that this is not a special difficulty of the Indian Philo¬ 
sophical Doctrine of Karma ; but a very general difficulty of all Doctrines 
of Human Freedom. 

5. Solution of the Problem 

But is there no solution f Undoubtedly there is. 

Take the above four cases, again (P. 249 . In the first case, it has been 
said that Rama studies bard because of intellectual hereditary tiaits and 
environmental circumstances. But it may also he found that his brother 
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Lak^majya, having very similar traits and circumstances, neglects his 
studies and fails in examinations. Even Rama himself may act 
differently on different occasions , now studying hard an<i passing ; now 
neglecting his stud'es and failing. It canuot be said here that his cir- 
cumstauces are changing, and, that is why, his acts, too, are doing so. 
For, if you come to tbiuk of it, his behaviour may change every moment 
—and how can his environments also change so much every moment to 
make so much differences in his behaviour f Thus, here, visibly, there 
is no change at all except the tick of a clock ; very visibly, there is a vast 
change on the side of the behaviour of ihat individual. So, it would be 
mere Dogmatism to assert that all changes in the behaviour of a person 
are due to some unknown and unintelligible changes in his environments, 

In the second case, again Syama s brother Vyoma may study hard 
inspite of adverse hereditary and environmental conditions, and get some 
kind of succe'S. Or, a< shown above, Sy3ma himself may behave 
differently every moment, or on different occasions. 

The third and fourth cases are also of the same kind. 

Examples need uot be multiplied to show that human freedom 
is a fact and a reality. 

lu fact, iu the world, which a world of Space and Time, a world of 
existence and occurrence, everything exists in Space and occurs in Time, 
and so everything has a past, a present, and a future. The peculiarity 
of an empirical or worldly existence being essentially this, it follows from 
this that every empirical or woildly individual or Jlva is a complex being, 
determined by his past, yet determining his present and future. It is in 
this part determination and part freedom that lies the total 'individuality’ 
of the individual, as shown above, if. 246;. Thus, an individual has 
surely the power to ri*e above his hereditary and environmental circums¬ 
tances. As a matter ot fact, an individual cannot be called an ‘indivi¬ 
dual’ at all if he lacus this power. For, his very 'individuality' consists 
in his ‘more-ness’ ovei his determining circumstances. He is, thus, due to 
his own determining circumstances—which are, according to the Indian 
Philosophical Doctrine of Karma, due to or determined by himself—, yet 
always remains something ‘more’. (P. 246 47). 

6. The oncept of Empirical development. 

It has been stated above (P. I95-S61, that from the ultimate or philo¬ 
sophical standpoint the concept of Development has no place in Indian 
Philosphy. This, as shown, and as will be shown ( in the Section on 
•’Salvation”), is perfectly true- But, from the empirical, worldly, stand¬ 
point, Development is a fact aud has to be admitted. And, this ‘Develop¬ 
ment’ is really, a peculiar, wonderful process, being a combination of 
‘old’ and ‘new*’, 'determination’ and ‘freedom’, 'past’ and ‘future. Thus, 
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at every stage, the developing object, develops out of a previous stage, 
emerges out as a new stage, and not merely as a repetition or duplication of 
the old, and develops into a future stage which also will emerge out as 
a new stage, and not as a mere repetition or duplication of it. This, in 
fact, is the only meaning of 'Development*. The very term 'Develop' 
ment* makes this abundantly clear. If there were no new something at 
every stage, then the original thing cannot be called ‘developed’, but 
only ‘repeated’, only ‘duplicated’, only ‘multiplied’. But who would 
dare to say that Nature is a series of 'multiplication 1 only T Do not 
the infinite varieties in Nature definitely prove this to be a case of 
‘addition’—additious that make up for the colour and music, fragtauce 
and sweetness, beauty and gaiety—in one word, richness and fulness 
of Nature Herself? 

In this way. Emergent Evolution is the order of Nature. Like a 
chemical compound, emerging as something new out of the cotnbinat ! on 
of separate, old elements, worldly e£f.-cts, too, emerge out of tli^ir causes as 
something new. 

That is why, the eternally continued world never grows old. Its 
novelty is as much a Law of its nature as its continuity. 

So, the ’Karinas’ of the Jivas are, also uovtl ones. And, hence, there 
is no Necessitarianism here, at all. 

7. 'Inevitableness* it the Law of Nature. 

As a matter of fact, the main objection against the Law of Karma 
is that it makes inevitably, for a kind of ‘iuevilal leuess' in human actions 
which does not, all all, tally with the voluntary or free ‘nature' of the same. 
But really speaking, is not ‘it evitabieness’ itself the Law of Nature ? 
For, if we consider the matter d spas“ionately, for a moment, thtn we 
shall see that many of our acts seem to be inexplicable, and, so, 
inevitable. 

For example, a passenger, at the last moment, without any rb)me 
and reason, cancels his hooking for au air flight; and another passenger, 
all ou a sudden dec des to avail himself cf that vacancy. Then, there is 
au air-crash, and, every one says that it is ‘fate that saved the first 
gentleman and killed the second. Again, take the case of a Lottery. 
This is taken to be, pure’y, ‘fate’ or ‘chance’. Aud, from the scientific 
standpoint, it. has to be admitted that this is noth ng but ‘fate’, ‘destiny’, 
‘luck’, chauce’, ‘accident’ — for, though there is, really, no scope or rctm 
for chances’ and ‘accidents’ in Science, yet has any Sc ence been able to 
explain these cases rationally ? 

In this wav, if we carefully analyse the life of a particular indivi¬ 
dual, wc shall inevitably find that there are many circumstances in his 
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life which are altogelier beyond his control, yet which inevitably 
influence and determine h s life to no mean extent. Yet, neither Science 
nor Philosophy can offer any satisfactory exp aua'ion of the same, without, 
accepting, the Indiin Philosophical Doctrine of Kaima. So, the 
Law of Karina only tries to expla n what has been left unexplained by 
Science »nd Philosophy alike. Hence, it would be very uujusi to charge it 
•with formulating a kind of Fatalism, on that account, lu fact, os stated 
above iP. 247, it, in other cases. Freedom of Will is not jeopardised 
because ot the inevitableness aud pre determination, as found everywhere, 
then why should it be so m the case of the Law of Karma the only 
fault of which is to explain the same as due to the self itself, and not to 
any external causes at all ? 

8, t he ‘More-new* or ‘Uniqueness* of the individual 

It has been said above that the very 'mdi viduality ' cf tl e individual 
consists in being something mere'than his pre dete>mining causes and 
circumstances. Now wbat exactly is th's mortness' and how do ibe indivi¬ 
duals come to have diPerent kinds of ‘more-ness', w hich, finally, make for 
their individual ditfereuces f 

Now, according tothe Mechanical or Materialistic view, as everything 
in the w.uld is accidental, so is the creation of different individuals ou 
earth So, according to these theories, somehow or other, the physical 
elements are accidentally combined together to produce diiftrent 
Conglomerations of individuals. 

But the ordinary thcistic views as we have seen (P 238), face great 
difficulties here. For here, God i* inevitably made a Portal being, 
endowing different individuals with different kinds of 'ii dividuwlity* or 
'm.,re-ness'or uuiquetuss’. 

Now, what is the Indian view in this respect ? As we have seen, 
(P 185) according to this view, an individual is partly determined by his 
herditary characteristics and environmental xncunistances—and all tl ese 
are due to bn own past Karmas, and not to t>od or hranmau. But the 'more- 
less’or 'uniqueness* of an individual is something his very own, some¬ 
thing which is independent of his hereditary ai d enviionjiuntal facurs, 
something which is self-determiued and self-controlled What, exactly, 
then is this ‘something’ l 

9. Brahman an Organic V> hole 

From the trvnsceudeutal s-taudpoim, this simply implies that Biahman 
is an Organic Whole'. V\hat is an Organic Whole* ? Am pointed out 
above (P 87) it is a whole of naturally different paits. Now, Brabmau, too, 
is takeu to be essentially an 'Organic Whole’. So, the Jivas, the parts—uhe 
term is used for want of a better oue. See P 144-145,—of Brahman, are from 
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the very beginning, naturally different from one another. So, here, each 
is an individual, different from every other individual (P. 43\ In this 
way, the mutual differences amongst the Jivas, as the ‘Svagata-Bhedas’ or 
'internal differences’ of Brahman, have to be recognised by all Monotheistic 
Systems of thought, of the type of the Monotheistic Vedama. 

In fact as we have seen, from this transcendental standpoint, there 
is no questi -n of Creation, at all (P. 237-38 ). So, the above question, viz.,' 
how different individuals come to have different individualities, does 
not arise here at all. 

10. The Jiva : An Individual Self 

The term “Jiva” is, ordinarily, translated as “Individual Soul”, Now, 
as we know, Jjtiglisb Terms are, often very inadequate to designate the 
different shades of meaning carried by the corresponding Sanskrit ones. 
In this case, however the adjective ‘Individual', as well af the noun 'Soul’ 
are quite appropriate. For. as we have seen (P. : 4), the Jiva is a ‘Scul’ or 
a ‘Self'— Atman*, being the ‘Svagata Bhedas’ of the Supreme Soul of Self 
—the ‘Paramatmao’. Yet. each isauutque individual. (P.43). In this 
'Individual selfhood' lies the solution of the above difficult problem. 

ll. Objection: Differences in the Individualities, 
imply partiality on Brah aan's part. 

The problem is the same as posed tn*ny times above (P. 1790 , viz. 
that unless brahman creates (from the empirical standpoint) thejTvas 
according to their own, respective, past Karroas He has to be charged 
with pxrt ality and cruelty. Now. as has been showu above (P. 210-12), the 
hereditary characteristics and environmental circumstances, vhich paitly 
determine the individuals, are due to their owu respect’ve past Karmas of 
those individuals themselves. But the remaining part, the 
residue, the 'inore-ness', ’the uniqueness’ are not due to the 
hereditary and environmental factors, and so not due to the p=*st Kartnaa 
ofthejivas So, does not Brahman become inevitably open to the very 
same charge of Partiality’, as He endows different Jjvas with different 
kinds of‘individualities' or 'uniqueness' or 'more ness’ ? How to get rid 
of this formidable difficult) ? 

12- Reply : Individualities are due to Freedom of Will. 

But, though this difficulty is a formidable one, yet. it is, by no means, 
insoluble. For, it is the individual self itself that is the 'unique' something 
here, the 'more* something here that can rise above all hereditary and 
environmental circumstances. This.’individual self’is rot an arbitrary 
creation of God Himself—but a rational creation of the individual self 
itself out of the freedom of will, the free Gift of God, given equally to all. 
Because of this ‘rationality’, and this free will’, the Jiva, in the trnest sense 
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of the terms, is a maker of itself, an architect of its own 'fate', working out 
its own destiny, freely and rationally. 

In fact, man has been defined as a rational animal. But 'rationality’ 
essentially implies freedom’. For, what is the use of rationally thinking 
out of this course of action, or that, unless one is free to follow this 
course or that ? 

Thus, as we have seen ?Pp 2-16-4?), from the empirical or worldly 
standpoint, from the standpoint of the Jlvi,‘freedom of will' is a fact. 
And, if that be so, every, normal, rational, adult individual is at 
perfect liberty to work just as he likes, forming his own life just as he 
thinks fit. 

To take, once again, the above examples ( P. 240 ). Rama, as befitting 
his hereditary and environmental circumstances, studies hard and passes 
t're examination ; while, his brother Laksmaya, as not befitting his here¬ 
ditary a id environueutal circumstances, does not study .hard and fails. 
So here Rama and Laksmana behave differently out of their own free 
will and in that way build up their lives differently. 

This is the‘residue’, this is the‘more'■■omething, this is the ‘unique’ 
person, this is the ‘individual self, the rational *elf, the free self. 

13. The Self end Freedom i which precedes which ? 

It has been said above that God makes a free gift of 'Freedom of Will’ 
to all. So, the question may be asked as to : Which precedes which 
here ? Does Freedom precede Self; or Self precede Freedom ? Not the 
first, for. then, where will Freedom itself iuhere ? Not the second, for’ 
as has been said above 'P. 251, 254 ), it is 'Freedom of Will* that forms the 
Self; also, here, God Himself, too, becomes open to the charge of 
partiality. So, what is the way out ? 

14- Solution of the 5 roblem 

The way out is not very difficult. For, what has been said above (P. 251, 
2541, viz. that ‘Freedom Will 1 forms the Self, is perfectly correct, and that 
‘Freedom of Will* itself ueeds a substratum, too, itfequally correct. Hence, 
the only thing that can be asserted and accepted here is that God, in 
His infinite goodness and wisdom, endows all alike with ‘Free Selves’, 
Selves with Freedom of Will, as tlieii only characteristics. Here, the 
Selves are not made distinct arbitrarily from the beginning, and hence, 
God caunot, by any means be charged with partiality. But only God’* 
own Nature, own Essence is poured in all iu equal drops, endowing all 
equally with divine, free, rational Selves or Souls. 

And it is entirely left to the Jlvas themselves to mould themselves out 
their free will$ i.«. to man fest the divine essence even 1 in the midst of 
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all their pre-determined hereditary and environmental circumstances— this 
is Mukti* or Salvation or, to have the same obliteialed by the veil of 
Ignorance and selfish Desires—this is 'Baudha' or Bondage. 

Iu this way, the JiVas are different in so far as their hereditary and 
environueutal circumstances are so. And, these being due to their own, 
respective past Karinas, no fault of 'partiality’ attaches to God, at all. 
Again, the Jivas are the same, in so far as they are all equally free and 
rational or Go! iu essence — above ail their hereditary and environmental 
circumstances. And, the Divio* Essence being the same in all, here, too, 
no fault of ‘Partiality’ attaches to God at all. And ‘forming the self 
itself', moulding life’ ‘working out oue's destiny' and similar expressions 
all, really, mcau that the Divine Essence iu all has to be manifested 
progressively, as best as one cau do so. 

IJ I he Case of a Different Birth 

As we have seen, (P J85), if the ‘Sakama Karinas’ or Selfish Voluntary 
acts of * particular individual fails to produce its *Pfi»las’or appropriate 
results here and now or, in course of the same life or biith,then these have 
to do so iu the next life or birth. 

How do these nou-expeiienced and so accumulated 'Karma;’ 
produce t eir appropriate ‘Phalas’ in the next life or birth ? These do so 
bv making the individual get a particular kind of heredity and environ¬ 
ment tP. 2 I 12). and are exhausted tlie’eby. For, the rest, the individual 
is, undoubtedly, free to act, just »s he likes (P. 247 . And, so the question 
of Fatal srn does not arise here, too at all tP. 247) 

1. Fa»t Karma* and their Appropriate Results. 

It has been -aid just above tint past Sakam* Karma-’ produce here¬ 
ditary au i environmental circumstances for different individuals iu the 
next birth or life. Th<; question here is : Are these the only appr*'piiate 
effects of the past Karinas ? Or. do these pa-t Karinas also produce 
so ne later effects, by directly influencing the new ’Sakama-Karuias’ of 
that particular individual iu that new birth ? 

‘The answer in general, ha» been given above (P. 244-45). There, it 
fas been said th .t each cause and its appropriate effect together form 
one complete whole : and as soon as that particular effect is produced, 
the cause-effect series is coinp’eted then aud there. The same is the 
case here, too. He«e, the pa-t Karlas, as causes, produce hereditary 
characteristics aud environmental effects iu the preseut birth, as their 
appropriate effects; and theu aud there, the Cause-effect set its is com¬ 
pleted. Then begins the new free life of that individual under the setting 
of bis pre-dctcrmined or past Karma determined hereditary and environ* 
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mental factors and circumstance* ; and bow this new life will be shaped 
depends on him and liis own new Karinas and no further on his past 
Karinas of a previous life. 

In this way just as the first part of the Doctrine of Karma, viz. that 
the Sakaina Karmas of this life must of necessity produce their appro- 
prate ‘Phalas’, does not imply any Fatalism; so the second part of the 
Doctrine of Karma, viz. that the past, non-experienced 'SakSnia Karmas’ 
must produce their appropriate ‘Phalas’ in another life, does not involve 
any Fatalism, at all. 

2. Past Karmas and Next Life 

A further question still remains here. This is as follows :■— 

Do the past Karinas produce their appropriate ‘Phalas’ only in this 
birth, or even in some later births f 

The auswer is that, this is rather uncertain. Ordinarily, and as 
expected, the past Karmas produce their results in the immediately 
fo 1 lowing birth. But in some special cases, where the past Karinas are 
inevitably prevented from producing their ‘plialas’ or appropriate 
results even in the next birth, according to the fundamental 
tenet of the Law of Karma that every Karma must, necessarily, produce 
its'Phala* or appropriate result, some day or other, these past Karmas, 
too, must produce their ‘Phalas’ or appropriate results in some other 
birth, later on. 

It must be remenbered, however, that such a dragging of the past 
Karmas throughout more births than one, is not at all, a desirable thing. 
The best thing, it goes without saying, is that the ‘Sakauia-Karmas* 
should all produce their own, respective appropriate results in the present 
birth, so that the individuals concerned may kuow of the results thereof, 
immediately. This is desirable for more reasons than one. (See below P.‘2£8). 
However, if that be not possible, due to unavoidable circun stauces, then 
we have to admit, willy-nilly, that the unexhausted past ‘Sakama-Karmas' 
continue to be there, with their full vigour or potency, till, in a later birth, 
next or still later, these produce iheir ‘Phalas’ or appropriate Jesuits. 

3. Past Karmas. Phalas and their Obstructions. 

A further question still remains—another fundamental question, viz. 
why should some ‘Sakama-Karmas* produce their 'Phalas-’ or appropriate 
results here and now. in the same birth ; while others not ? What is the 
discriminating mark between these two kinds of‘Sakama-Karmas' ? 

The answer is that these depend on both internal and external 
conditions. The internal conditions are the inner potencies of those 
Karmas themselves. The external conditions are other external circums¬ 
tances, like other stronger K-irmas, pushing for fulfilment by producing 
their‘Phalas* or appropriate results, aud the like. 

33 
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4. Worldly Examples 

Take the case a blossoming cherry-tree. Here there are numerous 
buds, but all of the*e do nomot blossom forth together at the same time. 
Why ? First, because the buds themselves are internally different, 
hav ng different kinds of pntency or fertility. Secondly, because their 
external conditions are different, some being mere exposed to light and 
air, and more drenched by water ; others, less. Thirdly, because some 
larger or stronger buds over-shadow other smaller or weaker cues. 

The same is the case here too. Not beiug really mecbauical or 
automatic but fully voluntary only, these Sak3ma*Karmas’ are, 
naturally different, with different characteristics, powers, tendencies and 
the like. Their opportunities for producing their apptopriate results, 
too, differ widely. These are also stronger or weaker, simpler or more 
complicated and so on, in nature. That is why, naturally, all the K-irmas do 
not behave alike in producing their own, respective, appropriate results. 

We may, here conveniently take some ordinary instances. 

A professional swindler, in a high position, avoids arrest and prose¬ 
cution, all throughout his life, because of strong backing by his influential, 
dishonest friends, Here, under the present cucumtauces of his Society 
aud State.'backing by influential friends’ is, at least for the time beiug 
a stronger kind of actiou than 'swindling.’ Again, late- on, if the moral 
conditions of his Society and State improve, then the ‘backing by 
influential friends’ will not be of much help to him ; and then Swind¬ 
ling' will, automatically become the stronger one, producing its’ 
appropriate results, viz. arrest, prosecution, conviction, degradation, 
sorrow', here aud now’. 

Again, a studious boy writes the answers to the Final Questions, 
well ; but at the last moment, is seized with a sudden stroug temptation, 
copies the last answer from his neighbouring candidate’s book, is caught 
aud, finally, expelled Here, the 'act of honestly answering the questions' 
is weaker, under the present circumstances, than ‘the act of copying 
from others’. And, so, the stronger one prevents the weaker one from 
producing its appropriate results. 

These illustrate as to how stronger acts may prevent the weaker 
ones from producing their own, respective, appropriate results itrnne- 
dately, even in course of the same life or birth. 

The example given is that of a stronger cow, eating grass forcibly 
by driving away many weaker ones, 

Further , adverse or complicated external circumstances may delay 
the results. For example, a poor but honest boy tries hard for an honest 
job j but due to very stringent conditions, fails to do so. Here 'honest 
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trying’fails to produce its appropriate result‘gelling the job’ here and 
now, due to other external circumstances. 

Again, a student studies very hard for bis examination and be is 
quite confident of passing the same. Yet, be is given a seat in a dark, hot 
corner, cannot write his answers well, and fails, ultimately. Here, also, 
due to other external circumstances, his act of'studying hard’fails to 
produce its appropriate result 'passing'. 

These illustrate as to how opposing external circumstances prevent 
acts from producing their appropriate results immediately, even in course 
of the same birth or life. 

Further, the Karmas, themselves, may be of different kinds, having 
different binds of potencies, Eg. take two unconnected voluntary acts 
of a boy, viz. ‘practising tennis’ for winning a championship, and ‘doing 
physical exercises’ for improving health. Now, here, suppose, the 
former is done with vigour, regularity and precision, and so produces its 
appropriate results soon, but, suppose, the latter is done in a rather 
careless, irregular manner, and naturally, the appropriate result does not 
follow so soon. 

Again, two sisters Rani and Vani are interested in music, and take 
daily music lessons. Rani’s practising produces the appropriate results, 
such as, gettiug music prizes ; while Vaiji's practising does not’. Here, 
apart from the question of inuer, inherent or hereditary powers, the acts 
themselves may differ, one being fuller and more perfect than the other. 
Hence, the less full and less perfect act fails to produce its own, appio- 
priate result soon. 

These illustrate as to how due to their own nature, some acts tnay 
produce their appropriate results immediately or soon ; some may not do 
so, even in course of the same birth or life, 

Thus, the above are some main causes which prevent Karmas or 
voluntary acts from producing their own, respective, appropriate results, 
here and now. 

We find from the above that in some cases, such delays in the 
production of the appropriate results or effects are due to the Karmas 
themselves—on their potencies intensities, complexities, regularities, 
completeness, perfection, and the like ; and nothing moie remains to be 
said in this connection. However in some other cases again, such delays 
are due to external causes, like other stronger acts or other adverse 
circumstances But, is it not wholly unjust that an individual rhould enjoy 
or suffer, as the case may be, for these external circumstances, over which 
he himself has no control at all, and fot which he himself is not respon< 
sible at all t. 
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The reply to this has been given many times above (P.211-12). The 
external circumstances over which the individual bas no control and, for 
which he is not respousible, are, however, his own creation. For, these are 
either due to his hereditary and environmental couditions-which, again 
are due to his own past Karinas (P 211-12;— or, to bis new free and rational 
acts t P. 247) i. e. to his present Karmas ( P. 214, 250). So, here there is 
nothing objectionable from the standpoint of the Law of Karma. 

Law of Karma and Non-Voluntary Actions and Non-Mora! 

Actions ! Peculiarity of Indian Ethics. 

It has been slated above that the Law of Karma is a Law of 
Volnntary Activities ouly'P 184 . But there are qui'e a few kinds of 
Non-Voluntary Activities, like Random Activities, Sen scri-Motor Acti¬ 
vities, aud the rest ( P. 150 . These are, naturally, taken to be non-moral, 
or beyond the scope of moral judgment, like 'good' or bad*. Further, 
besides tbe^e, act* whi-h lack the two essential characteristics of a volun¬ 
tary action, viz. rationality and freedom, are, also taken to be ‘non-moral” 
in the above, sense. Thus, the acts of a mad man or a child, devoid of 
reason, are not morally judged as ’good' or ‘bad’. lit the very .same manner, 
the forced acts of couvict^ or prisoners of war are not morally judged. 

In this way, Western Ethics excludes a larger part of human 
activity from its own scope or from that of moral judgment as ‘good’ or 
'bad’, and totally, exonerttes the individuals concerned frem any res¬ 
ponsibility for the same 

But Indiau Ethics is a peculiar one, as we have already seen in 
connection with the very common ethical distinction between 'egoistic” 
and ‘altruistic’ acts, (P. 201 3) Its peculiarity is due to the fact that, as in 
other cases, so here, too, it is, uliimately, taken to tea subsidiary part 
of that gre-it and grand field of study, viz. Mokja-Sastra cr Deliberaiion 
and Discourse on Salvation, its Summnm Bonum of life, to use an ethical 
expression, but ph losophically. Life itself, ( See below iheStctionon 
‘Salvation') 

However, leaving that aside, we may, here, note another peculia¬ 
rity of Indian iithics, in connection with the abiVe question oi Ntn- 
Voluntary and Non-moral Acts. 

Now, accordiug to Indian Philosophy, Teleology is the core and tbe 
essence of the whole world [ and the whole world has been ci es.ltd ty God 
(in the sense as explained above P. 241-42) solely according to tbe pest 
‘Saksma-Karmas* of the JIvas, or the individual souls. Thus, the world 
has a great moral purpose behind it, vz. the puiposeof serving as an arena 
where one undergoes the results of one’s own non-experiecced aud umx- 
hausted, past, ‘SakSma Karmas', and prepares one’s self lor Moh$a or 
Salvation, through the Ssdhanat.* or spiritual strivings. (P. 187,. In this 
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way. in the world, the individuals or Jivas are responsible for each and 
every thing that exists in space and occurs in time, as in the world, 
each and every thing that exists in space and occurs in time is the 
result of either the past ‘Saliama-Karmad of the Jivas, or their present 
f Sakama-Karaias\ 

1. Two 4ind» cf ‘Responsibility’ 

Now, this responsibility is of two kinds, according to the nature of 
the thiols and events concerned 

1. First, we have ’responsibility' in the ordinary, Western ethical 
sense of the term ; or ‘responsibility’ of a free rational agent for his own 
voluntary activities. These are called 'moral actions’, to be judged 
morally as ‘good’ or ‘bad’. 

Secondly, we have ‘responsibility* in a special sense in the 
Indian Ethical sense, viz. that we are responsible for am- and everything 
here, on earth. Iti this sense, we are not only responsible for our free 
and rational voluntary acts, hut also for all kinds of acts, eveu non- 
voluntary, including nou-ratioual and nou-free ones, as mentioned above, 
(P. 15C). lu what sense ? In the seuse that even such non-voluntary acts 
are due, ultimately, to the past or present Karuias of the individuals 
concerned. How ? 

2. Worldly Examples 

Take an ordinary example. An individual is captured as a prisouer 
of war, and then is forced, totally against his will, at the poiut of a 
bayonet, to construct a road or an aerodrome, that w ill go against the 
iuterests of his own, beloved Mother-country. Here, bis 'act ol build mg’, 
being a forced one, is non-moral, i. e. not open to moral judgment as 
‘right’ or 'wrong'’. Yet, how can he himself shirk the responsibility of 
being captured and placed in such a situation of being forced by < thers 
to do something ? Thus, such a capture may be due to bis own care¬ 
lessness ; or to the treachery of bis so called friends whem fce trusted 
foolishly ; or to some circumstance* totally beyond bis own control ; or, 
to what is, ordinarily, called accident!. But whatever 1 e the circums¬ 
tances that lead to his capture and torture— these circumstances the m- 
selve-i need explanation. Aud, according to the Indian Law of Kaiira, 
the only possible explanation is that these are due to the Karuias of the 
individuals concerned—Karinas, past and present. 

All other activities have to be explained in the very same way, for 
the general ma*im ol the Law of Karma, viz. ‘Nothing without a cause, 
nothing, nothing,’has to be applied to each and every case, each and 
every ! 

And, what is‘he harm ? If Science, though professedly devoted 
to explanation by means of causes, yet has to leave many things, to 
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‘chances’ and speak glibly of 'accidents, off and on—' then, what harm is 
there if something else steps in to try a hand ? Is there any better 
explanation ? 

3. Peculiar kind of Responsibility 

In this way, in Indian Ethics, we have two kinds of ‘responsibi¬ 
lity’—one involving the question of immediate moral judgments as 
‘good’ or ‘bad’ j the other, not. In the first case, as accepted by ordinary 
Hthics, the individual concerned is responsible for bis own voluntary 
acts, which are morally judged as 'good' or bad’. In the second case, 
however, he is held responsible lor his non voluntary acts, in the sense, 
shown above but his act* are uot morally judged as ‘good’ or ‘bad’. For, 
these are not the direct but ouly indirect results of his voluntary acts. 
That is, these are the past K»rmas, responsible for his hereditary and 
environmental circumstauces. aud leading to such a situation through a 
chain. 

Thus, in Indian Ethics, we have the peculiar conception of 
'responsibility’ without ‘moral praiseworthiness or blameableness’, 

(III) Law of Karma and ‘Accidents’. 

The above has shown clearly that in the vast, hoary field of Indian, 
Philosophy there is uot even an inch of space for 'accidents’ of any kind 
whatsoever. According to the scientific definition, an ‘accident’ or a 
‘chaoce’ is a ‘cause uuknowu*. And, by -it* own admission, it cannot ex* 
plain these unknown factors, and so, delegate* the same to mere'accidents' 
or ‘chances* as last resorts. In this way. Science is, after all, self-incon¬ 
sistent. For, whatever be the modern interpretation of the age-old con¬ 
cept of causality, i. e. as a continuum without any element of Time, the 
fact remains that, here as something leads to something else, like one 
wave leading to another, and so on, there should not be any unknown link 
it> the series. 

Now, whatever be the verdict of Physics in this respect, the ver¬ 
dict of human life is quite clear—viz. that all the hnks here are not 
known ; and that is why, many circumstances in it have to be taken to 
be due to more‘chauces or accidents’ (P 252). Prom the very brginning 
of his individual life to the very end—such inexplicable circumstances are 
numerous, For example, the very combination of hereditary qualities, 
which be gets at the very beginning of bis individual existence, as 
well as the environments under which he is born, are inexplicable to the 
Science of Biology. (P 2I0-1H. 

But the Indian Law of Karma, though dubbed as wholly irrational 
and unjust—is the only attempted full explanation that is both rational 
and just But it is not a mechanical system, nor 'a closed continuum” 
of Physics—but essentially a system of self-determination alone (P. 247). 
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(W) Law of Karma and 'Adr*ta > . 

'Adr?ta’ or Fate or Destiny in a very common concept of our daily 
lives. We often use such expressions.— 

'Alas) this is but fate' 1 ‘My fate saved me from this great 
disaster’ ] ‘My fate has brought me this great fortune’ and so on. 

Thus, if we carefully analyse the above expressions and 
exclamations, we shall find that in every case there is an unknown 
element. According to the Law of Karma, ’Adfsta’, or the unknown 
principle, is nothing but the accumulated stuck of the pa-t non- 
experienced and unexhausted’Sakatna-Karmas’ of the ]i»as themselves. 
So, in the most literal sense : ‘All are architects of Fate’. 

(V) Concluding Remarks: Daiva and Furusak&ra. 

A long discussion has been undertaken above regarding the real 
implications of the Law of Karma. The charge of Fatalism, in fact, is a 
very common charge against the Law of Karma. That is why, so much 
time has been taken by us to refute it, as best as we could, in our humble 
ways. 

Let us conclude here with very common, but telling, examples :— 

In a game of cards, the cards are shuffled and then distributed 
to di fferent plavers. In this way, which particular c»rds will a particular 
individual get, does not depend on him at all. But. hor? he will play 
the cards depend on him alone- Thus, a dull player, though having a good 
hand, fails to play well. On the contrary, an intelligent player, though 
having a bad hand, plays quite well as far as possible. 

Similarly, in this Great Game of L'fe, we are given our cards 
according to our own past Karmas, in the shape of our hereditary charac¬ 
teristics and environmental circumstances. This we call, ‘Daiva’, or 
‘Destiny’ ; or 'Adrsta’ or the Unseen Princip’e. But for the rest, we are 
free to play, just we like. This is called ‘Purusakara or Human 
Endeavour. 

Thus in this Mysterious ‘Bbava-Lila’. or Play of Life, we are, of 
course, given the implements of play to begin with ; but, play, we must, 
through our own independent judgments and efforts. 

Again, fishermen are given different kinds of boats by their leaders ; 
but how best they will row depends entirely on themselves alone An 
inexpert rower, though given a very good boat, has every chance cf being 
drowned ; while au expert rower can reach bis destination in spite of 
getting an old, rickety boat. 

Similarly, in this Great Ocean of Life, we are given our beats accord¬ 
ing to our own past Karmas, iu the shape of our hereditary characteristics 
and environmental circumstances. But for the rest, we are free to row, 
just as we like. 
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Thus, in tb's boundless ‘Bhava-Sagara’ or Ocean of Life, we are, of 
course, given the boats to begin with ; out, row, we must, through our own 
independent judgments and efforts 

Again, travellers are given different kinds of lamps by forei-t-officers 
to cross a forest ; but how b»si they will see their way through, depends 
entirely ou themselves alone, A nervous and incautious traveller, though 
given a good, bright lamp, bus every chauce of having it extinguished 
very soon ; while a self-confideut and courageous traveller, though given a 
small dim lamp, can come out of the forest very well. 

Similarly, in this Great Forest of l ife, we are given our lamps, 
according to our own past Karmas, in the shape of our hereditary charac¬ 
teristics and environmental circumstances. But, for the rest, we are free 
to travel, just as we like. 

Thus, in this Dense ‘Bbavaratjya* or 'Forest of Life' »e are, of course, 
given the lamps to begin with; but travel, we must, through our own 
independent judgemei ts and efforts. 

In this way, whether we play, or row or travel, we never begin with 
an ab-olute scratch, but always with ce.tain implements, equipments, 
instruments. For, no one is an absolute point, with an ab'olute begin¬ 
ning in the ceaseless flow of Time ; but every one is a continuity, a conti¬ 
nuous, concrete whole of‘Past-Present-Future'. 

1. Mutual Relation of ‘^aiva’ and Puruiakara’ 

In Western Psychology, the question is always ra’sed as to whether 
'Heredity'is stronger than 'Environment’ or vice versa. But, in Indian 
Philosophy, we have to face the broader question as to whether 
‘Purujakara’ or human efforts are more potent than 'Daiva’ or the original 
hereditary and environmental factors, or vice versa. 

It cannot be denied that Daiva* is a very potent factor in the life of 
an individual. During the first formative periods of life, when the 
child is not yet in a position to do anything much independei tly, the 
formation of his life, psychologically, is practically over ; and, his later life 
is, more or less, but an unfolding of the same. 

But those who believe in Human Free Will cannot accept this 
Totalitarian or Mechanical Conception of human life, or development. 
The verdict of Psychology or Socio’ogy need not be controverted here. 
But, according to the Doctrine of Free Will, the free will of the individual 
concerned is always, and at every step, a third factor, to be reckoned with, 
over and above the first and the second factors of Heredity' aud ‘Environ¬ 
ment’, respectively. In fact, do we not, at every step, find clear signs of 
such a'Free WilP, in every human being—not excepting a child ? As in 
other cases, here, too, there may be more or less developed states of the 
case. 
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So, if there be free will at every step, that free will mnit produce 
results at every step, great or small. 

'This is the Indian View of ‘Purusakara’, According to this View, 
'Purusakara' cau always control, rise above, and even, change 'Daiva’. 
In this connection, the famous saying of Karija in the Mah&bharata may 
be recalled— 

"Birth in a particular family is due to 'Daiva, but *Puru§akara’ is wholly 
dependent on me”. 

2. Can ‘Purusakara’ Change ‘Daiva’ ? 

This, in fact, is a very crucial question. 

According to the Indian View,‘Daiva’ consists of both the original 
hereditary and environmental factors of the individual concerned. Now, 
here, environmental circumstances cau be changed by tl>e individual, of 
course, sometimes later. Thus, he may totally give up his parents, 
relatives, friends, associates and the like, constituting his ‘social environ¬ 
ments’ j leave his country or home-place and the like, constituting 
his ‘physical environments' ; change his present position, occupation, 
and the like, constituting bis ‘economical’ environments’, and so on. 
In this way, he can begin bis life anew under new environmental 
conditions, better or worse. 

Bat the questiou of questions here is : Can ‘Environments’ change 
‘Heredity* ? Even more, can ‘Purusakara’ or independent efforts really 
change ‘Heredity’ f 

Western Psychology seems as yet undecided on the point, The 
two opposing camps of Hereditariaus and Environmentalists are still 
raging a ceaseless war in this regard. Here, one thing is clear, viz. that 
even if a characteristic, i.e. a quality or a power, be present in some one 
from the very beginning through ‘Heredity', it may remain totally un¬ 
manifest through adverse environmental conditions. E. G. even if the 
seed be an excellent one, it may not produce any flowering plant for want 
of good soil, light, air and the like. In this way, ‘Environments’ can 
easily kill practically au existent hereditary power. In the case of human 
beings, it may be said that adverse ‘Environments’ or rather, the lack or 
deficiency of independent efforts to rise above the same, may, to aU intents 
and purposes, make an existent hereditary attribute or power non¬ 
existent. 

But the real difficulty is regarding the converse. Can Environ¬ 
ments’or‘Independent Efforts’create an attribute ora power when it 
is, by heredity, non-existent in au individual t 

As pointed out above. Western Sciences, like Psychology, Sociology 
and Biology, are very much divided on the point. But the consensus 
Si 
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of opinion seems to be that 'Environments’ or ‘Independent Efforts’ 
cannot create new attributes or powers; but can only manifest and 
develop already existing ones. That is why, we have proverbs like : 
"You cannot make a silk purse out of a si>w’s ear” ; or, the corresponding 
Bengali proverb, ‘ You cannot beat a donkey into a horse’’. 

3. This Wonderful Free Self 

However, the verdict of Indian Philosophy in this respect is clear- 
According to it, the powers of the Jree-Self are, indeed, great. And, it is 
not known what the Self can do and what the Self will do. Indeed, 
wonderful is this Free-Self Restricted as it is by its hereditary and 
environmental conditions, as well as, bodily inabilities and mental 
inefficiencies—it can, yet, soar to wonderful heights, and manifest 
wonderful potencies. Thus, do we not find cases of sudden conversion, 
sudden manifestation of new powers, suddcu emergence of literary or 
scientific geniuses ? 

The Hereditarians will, surely, say here that all these are nothing 
but cases of hitherto unmanifested, and so, unknown hereditary 
powers. But.'when you come to think of this, what proof is there that 
all the manifested abilities are hereditary abilities, and nothing else 7 
\Vhat hereditary characteristics exactly does the individual concerned 
actually get just at the moment when the two parental cells combine 
together to produce a new living organism.—Science has no means of 
ascertaining. The only proof of this is the actual manifestation of 
certain abilities in the individual concerned later op. But, as stated 
above, who would say here definitely as to which of these abilities are 
hereditary, and which, acquired ? 

So, let us, give the Indian Doctrine of Free Will, at least, the benefit 
of doubt, and gladly accept its coutentiou that, at least in a few cases, 
the possibility of ‘acquired abilities’ has to be admitted, wi'ly-nilly. 

And, with justice I f or, what meaning is there in‘Free Will', jf it 
is not ‘free’ to rise above its present conditions, and add to its stock of 
inheritance. What kind of Sovereign is he who only wears the Jewelled 
Crown, but is not free to enrich it by a single gem ? 

4. Doctrine of ‘Jupcr-Freedom of Will*. 

We started with the apprehension that the Law of Karma might 
involve a kind of Fatalism, that would prove to be a death-blow to 
‘Aloral Life’, itself aud exercise a very pernicious influence on all, paving 
the way for Pessimism aud Iuactivism. 

But, lo 1 what do we actually find in the end ? We find, to our 
great gratification, that the age-old Law of Karina, the very life-blood, 
the very heart-beat, the very vital-breath of Indian Philosophy, is after 
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all, not only a Law of Fatalism ; but, on the contrary, a Law of 'Super- 
Freedom of Will*. In what sense ? 

In the sense of going far beyond even the ordinary Doctrines of Free¬ 
dom of Will. For, as we have seen, such Doctrines also of Freedom of 
Will involve a kind of Fatalism or Necessitarianism, as according to 
these, ordinarily, the freedom of the Self is, rather, a limited kind of 
freedom, as the Self docs not seem to have any control regarding the 
hereditary characteristics, except in manifesting the same,—but having 
no power to add or increase. 

Bat* the Law of Karma, leaving the Free Self just as it is, even 
allows it the freedom to add and increase its hereditary characteristics, 
not to speak of the environmental circumstances. 

Further, accordiug to it, everything, each and every thing in the 
life of an individual, is due so'ely and wholly to his own Karmas—may 
be past, may be present, may be great, may be small, may be good, may be 
bad—but entirely and eternally to his—and no one else’s, not even God's— 
Karinas. Such a Doctrine of pure and simple self-reliance, self-endeavour, 
■elf-development is, indeed, rare in the world ; and it is to the eternal 
glory of our revered Risis or Seers of old, that they have visualised 
such a superb Doctriue, even at the dawn of Human Civilisation itself. 

(•) Third Objection against the Law of Karma : God ceases 
to be Omniscient and Omnipotent 

' A third common Objection against the Law of Karma may be stated 
as follows 

It has been said above that Brahman creates the universe according 
to the own, respective, past Karmas of the individual souls or Jlvas, 
(P. It has also been explained above as to how, otherwise. Brahman 

becomes inevitably open to the charges of Cruelty and Partiality (P. 179). 
Well and good ! But does not the above Doctrine of Creation according 
to the past Karmas of the Jlvas themselves involve other difficulties from 
other points of view ? What are these ? These are difficulties regarding 
God* Omnipotence and Omniscience. As a matter of fact, just as God 
cannot be taken to be Cruel and Partial, in any way, so He cannot, also, 
be equally taken to be Non-omnipotent and Non-omniscient. But, here 5 
unfortunately, to avoid one kind of difficulty, we are inevitably landed 
on another ? How 7 

In this way 2 —If God has to create according to the past ‘Sakama- 
Karipas of thejivas only, then how can He be called a 'Free Agent ?' 
A free agent, really, is one who is not guided or controlled by any 
external circumstances, and compelled to act in a particular way, 
according to tbe same. That is, he has alternative courses of action open 
to him and can rationally and freely choose from amongst the same. 
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In fact, as well-known, these two—viz 'rational thinking 4 and ‘free choice 4 , 
constitute the two fundamental marks of a voluntary action (P. 148). And, 
alljlvas, all normal adults have full opportunities for doing such 
voluntary acts, which, from tbe empirical or worldly standpoint, are the 
best kinds of acts. 

But look at poor Brahman. He, in His infinite wisdom and goodness, 
has allowed the Jivas to what He Himself cannot do—viz- perform volun¬ 
tary acts. Why ? Because, in His great and good act of creation—a fund¬ 
amental act on His part—He Himself—All-wise and All-powerful, as 
He is—has no scope for any rational deliberation and free choice amongst 
alternatives. So, how can His act of creation be called a ‘Voluntary Act’ ? 

Consider the matter, once more, fully. Firstly, he has no scope for 
rational deliberation in His Creative Act, for the simple reason that here 
there is nothing at all for Him to think or reflect upon or deliberate about. 
For, here only one course of action, is open to Him, viz to act or create 
according to the past Kaunas of tbe Jivas themselves. These Kaunas are 
eternally there, creation after creation ; and, the only task of Brahman 
here is to connect the different Jivas with their own respective Kaunas, 
and the rest follows accordingly. 

That is why, here it is not necessary for Brahman to think of or 
decide about anything else, except to know simply of the already existent 
Karmas of the Jivas. These Kaunas are done by the Jivas independently 
and freely, as Brahman has endowed them all with free will. So, 
the only function of Brahman here is to take note of those independent, 
free Sets of the Jivas, and act, willy nilly, accordingly. 

Secondly, for the same reason, He has no scope for free action here. 
He cauuot, according to the Law of Karma, change the KarmAS of tb* 
Jivas even an iota ; or create new Kaunas and destroy old ones, or assign 
the Karmas of one to another , by any means. So, He is more or less an 
Automaton here, guided and compelled by external circumstances, viz the 
SakAma-Karmas of Jivas, acting according to their own sweet will. 

A Difficult Theological hilemms 

Thus, if Creation be admitted to be according to the past Karmas of 
the Jivas themselves, then that will inevitably jeopardise Brahman’s 
Omnipotence. For, then, He being powerless against the Jlva-Karmas, 
cannot be called ’Omnipotent’ or’ ‘All-powerful.’ and the Jlva Karmas will 
become more powerful than He. So here, we are on the horns of another 
difficult theological Dilemma i 

If Brahmin creates the universe according to the past Sakatna- 
Karmas of Jivas, then He is not All-powerful; and, if He does not create 
tbe adverse acccording to the past ’Sakama-Karmas of the Jivas, then 
He is not All-Impartial. 
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Either, He creates the universe according to the past ‘Sakama 
Karinas’ of the Jlvas ; or, He does not. 

cither. He is not All-powerful or He is not All-Impartial. 

What is the way out t 

This is from the enfpirical standpoint or from the standpoint of the 

Jlvas, 

The same question has already been raised and dhcussed from the 
transcendental standpoint or f-nm the standpoint of Brahman (Secticn on 
Ula and Karma P. 62,76,151). 

.'t) Refutation of the Third Objection against the Law of Karma. 

Now, the same objection from the transcendental standpoint, has 
been disposed of above. ( P. 225ff ). The d’sposal of the Objection from 
the empirical standpoint, is also very similar. 

(A) The Monotheistic Conception of Saguna-Brahman 

Now, according to the Monotheistic Vedanta View, Brahman is 
essentially ‘Sagm? / or possessed of an infinite number of excellent, auspi¬ 
cious attributes ( P. 17 ). So, Brahman is taken to he an Organic 
Whole of these attributes, His ’Svagata-Bhedas’. Hence, these attributes, 
being the Svagata-Bhedas' or internal differences' of Brahman Himself, 
most be harmonious with one another, though sometimes apparently 
inconsistent. For, evidently, there can never be any contiadicticu in the 
nature of Brahman. 

Now, as mentioned in the above Theological Dilemma, two of the 
fundamental attiribues of Brahman are ‘All-Powerfulness and ‘All- 
Impartiality’. Also, He is an All-Just’ aud All-Moral Being, an ’All- 
Merciful’ and ‘All-Loving' Being. Hence, if He has to create the universe. 
He will have to do so in such a way that none of His attributes is set at 
naught in any way. 

(8) Moral Nature of the Universe. 

In fact, what does the Universe of Souls and Matter, as created by 
God, imply, as a created effect of Brahman ? It implies that from the 
empirical standpoint, from the standpoint of the Jiva, it is nothing but 
an arena of moral development. As we have seen (P. 62, 76, 161,), 
from the transcendental standpoint, from the standpoint of Brahman 
Himself, there is no question of any purpose in the Dila or Play of 
Brahmau, whicn we call 'Creation 1 . But from the empirical standpoint, 
from the standpoint of the Jlvas themselves, it has a deep, moral purpose 
behind it viz., that it affords opportunities to the ‘Baddha-JIvas* to 
undergo the ’Karma-Phalas’ or the appropriate results of their past Sakama- 
Karmas’ so that, by getting rid of their Sakama-Karmas’, they may 
ultimately, be blessed with ‘Moksa’ or Salvation. All these have been 
explained above in details. (P. 185 ff). 
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In this way, from the empirical standpoint, or standpoint of 
the Jlvas themselves. Creation is entirely a Teleological process, a process 
of upholding the great Moral Ideal of ‘Niskama-Karmas’, and leading to 
the great spiritual end of 'Moksa' or Salvation. 

If that be so, then the Universe of Jlva-Jagat has to be created in 
such a way as to make this kind of Moral Life, this kind of Spiritual Life 
possible on the part of the Jivas, Let us have this clear first. If there be 
any question of creation at all—and we know, there is, from the empirical 
standpoint, or the standpoint of the Jivas themselves—then,the created 
world, according to the Indian Views—isnota mechanical something, 
not an accidental or purposeless something, bat is essentially a teleological 
or purposive something, and that purpose is one and only one—the 
one and only one purpose of the whole of Indian Philosophy, viz'Moksa’ 
or ‘Mukti’, or ‘Salvation’. 

(t ) Free Na ure of the Jivas. 

Hence, Brahman, the Creator, creates both JIva and Jagat for the 
very same spiritual purpose, viz. 'Salvation'. That is, the ‘Jlvas’ ‘attain’ 
‘Salvation’ through the help of the ‘Jagat’ ; and the ‘Jagat’ affords oppor¬ 
tunities to the Jiv»s to do so. That is, it is essential that the Jlvas must 
be free agents. No moral endeavour, no spiritual striving, is at all 
possible on the part of one who has no freedom of will. Thus as we have 
seen, worldly Jlvas may perform three kinds of action—Saksma-Puttya- 
Karmas' ‘Sakama,-Papa-Karmas’ and ‘Nigkama-Karmas’ (P. 195). The 
first two come under 'Morality': the last under‘Spirituality’. But in every 
case, free will is the first condition. Hence as Brahman creates the 
Jivas as ’moral’ and ‘spritual* beings, so He, must, of necessity, create 
them also as 'free’ beings. For, how can the All-wise Brahman do some¬ 
thing that is totally absurd and impossible? And, it is, undoubtedly, 
totally absurd and impossible to conceive of any moral life and spiritual 
life without a ‘free life’, at the same time. 

Thus, Brahman has to create the Jivas as free beings, in whatever 
way that be possible (See just below). And, if that be once admitted, then 
there Is no way out of the conclusion that God creates according to the 
past Karmas of the Jlvas themselves. For this, as we have seen (P. 181£F) 
is the fundamental demand of Justice itself. And, an All-Just Brahman 
cannot jeopardise the just claims of Justice. 

(D) Creation according to Jiva-Karmas 
does not jeopardise Divine Omnipotence. 

In this way, if all the conditions of Creation be properly understood 
here, there arises no question at all of jeopardising the Omnipotence 
of Brahman. Let the conditions be re-capitulated :— 

(i) Brahman creates the universe for the sake of the ‘Mok$a’ or 
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'Salvation’ of the ‘Jivas’. So, He has to create the JIvaa as free agents ; 
otherwise, it will be very unwise on Hi? part. 

(ii) Brahman creates the Jivas as mutually different. So, He has 
to create the Jivas according to their pa-t Kaunas ; otherwise, it will Le 
very unjust on His part. 

In this way. Brahman, out of His own All-spiritual Nature, endow* 
the Jivas with freedom of will; at d then, when,as free ; gents, they pei form 
‘Sakama Karinas’ or Voluntary action, Brahman out of His own All-Just 
Nature, creates them according to their own past, nonexperienced, and 
so, unexhausted Karmas. In this way, if one does something out of 
his own nature, that can never be set naught by another aspect of his 
own nature, for. Nature is one, not dual or multiple. 

(E‘ Worldly Examples 

For example, a Sovereign declares several prizes for sports* 
competition amongst his soldiers. Then, 1 e distributes the prizes strictly 
according to the merits and performances of the soldiers themselves. 
Here, then a Sovereign, though possessing absolute powers over his 
own soldiers, though supplying the funds for the prizes himself alone, 
though himself the only and the final judge cf the contest—yet, 
restricts his own freedom or power in such a way as not to upset 
the other equally fundamental aspect of his nature as se Sovereign, viz 
his strict impartiality and justness. But, here who would say that 
the Sovereign is a powerless, weak one, as he obsetves certain rules 
aud regulations, and restricts his own power f 

Or, take the case of a Judge cr an Examiner. A Judge has been 
given an absolute power of judging and passing sentences. But can he 
ever act arbitrarily, ignoring the evidences placed before him No, for, 
then, he will cease to be a Judge ; aud the very nature or quality of being 
a ‘Judge’ implies that he judges cases impartially, strictly according to 
the evidences and othtr connected circum-tauces alone j and the moment 
he fails to do so, he ceases to be a Judge. 

In exactly the same manner, an Examiner has an absolute power of 
evaluatiug answer scripts and allotting marks. But can he ever act arbitr* 
arily, ignoring the merit or otherwise of the answer-papers, submitted to 
him f Surely not. For, here, too, the very nature or quality of being an 
‘Examiner’ implies that he exmiues papers impartially, strictly according 
to the quality or value of the answers given by the candidates 
concerned ; aud not according to any other consideration, And, the 
moment he fails to do so, he ceases to be an ‘Examiner’. 

Or, take the case of a Doctor. He, too, has an absolute power 
to prescribe medicines or lines of treatment. But can, he, too, act 
arbitrarily with regard to his patients ? Most emphatically not. 
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Here, too, the very nature or quality of being a ‘Doctor’ necessarily 
implies that lie doctors h'S patients, not arbitrarily, but only strictly 
according to the symptoms of their diseases And, the moment be fails 
to do so, he cea'es to be a ‘ D jctor*. 

Examples reed not be multiplied here. The fact to note here is 
that any and every person, weilding powers over others, must 
do so according to some fixed rules and principles. For, the very 
conception of ‘Power’ necessarily implies that of ‘Justice’; the very 
conception of "Freedom'’ implies that of ‘Rule'; the very conception of 
Self-dependence impPes that of Self-control. That is why, if anyone 
weilds power, without justice, in an unjust manner, he is not called 
a 'powerful' man, bnt only a 'tyrant'; if any one exercises freedom, 
■without rules iu an unruly manner, be is rot called ‘a free, man', 
but only a ‘libertine’; if any one shows ‘self-dependence or independence 
without ‘self-control’, in an uncontrolled manner, be is not called a 
'self-depeadent’ or ‘independent man, but only ‘undisciplined’. 

And, so in every case, there is a kind of 'limitation': 'Power' is 
not uncontrolled, but limited by Justice; 'Freedom' by Rule'; 'Self- 
dependence’ by ‘Self control'. But, here such self-limitations are not, 
really limitations, in the ordinary sense of the term ; as these constitute 
the very nature or esseuce of those things concerned. For, as pointed 
out just above, ‘Power’ is not ‘Power* at all, if not limited or guided by 
‘Justice' i 'Freedom' is not ‘Freedom’ at all, if not limited or guided by 
‘Buie’ ; ‘Self-dependence' is not 'Self-dependence', at all if not limited or 
guided by Self-control’. 

This is the general rule regarding ‘Power', ‘Freedom', Sef- 
dependence’, 

Brahman’s Power, Freedom and ‘Self-dependence 1 

Brahman, too, is 'Sarva-6akti-Svadhiua-Svatantra‘—Omnipotent, 
.Eternally Free, Absolutely Self-dependent-' Yet, for making a spiritual 
life possible for the Jivas, He allows it freedom; ior upholding the 
claims of Justice, He creates the universe according to the past ‘oakarna- 
Karmas of the Jivas. So, why should these imply any limitations on Him ? 
As a Powerful as well as a Just beiug, lie cannot but weild His power 
according to the eauons of Justice. As a Fne, as well as an Orderly Being, 
He cannot bat exercise His freedom, according to rules. As a Self- 
dependent, as well as a Self-disciplined Being, He cannot but manifest 
His se f-dependence according to the processes of seif control. 

Hence, the above Objection—that if Brahman has to create the 
Universe according to the past SakSma-Karmas' of the Jivas, His Omnipo¬ 
tence and Freedom will be jeopardised,—is wholly untenable. This wll 
be, as shown above, as absurd as tohold that a Sovereign is not powerful and 
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free, simply, because he rewards and punishes bis subjects according to 
their good and bad deeds, and not arbitrarily. 

(G) The Concept of Self-limitation 

la Western Theology, which does not believe in the Law of Karma, 
the problem is presented in a slightly different wav, viz., as to why God 
should allow freedom of will to human beings, thereby limiting His own 
absolute freedom ? The solution offered is, ordinarily, that this is a case 
of Vo'uutary, Divine Self-limitation. And, the counter-argument also, is, 
ordinarily, that any kind of limitation, even self-limitation, is, aiter all, 
a limitation, and so inappropriate on the part of an Unlimited and Illimi¬ 
table Being like God. 

Now, there may be differences of opinion regarding the above 
question. That is why, here the Indian Concept is uot a concept of 'Self- 
Limitation’, but, rather one of 'Self-Characteristic'. In fact, the 
term ‘limitation’ is rather a misnomer here, as shown above. ( P272 ). 
Really speaking, it is no ‘limitation* at all on the power and freedom of 
a Sovereign if he re wards or punishes his subjects according to their 
good or bad deeds and not arbitrarily ; because, this is the only way in 
which he cau ever do it, or be a Sovereign, 

It is this real apprehension of the meaning of ‘Self-limitation’ that 
will enable us to see that there is no contradiction, iu the, uature of God. 
So ‘limitation’ or 'restriction* of any kiud is not necessary in His 
case, at all. Everything in Him is spontaneous and sprightly—and this 
is the Essence of God. ( P. 270-72 ) 

(u) The Fourth Objection against the Law of Karma. 

The Fourth common Objection against the Law of Karma is a still 
more formidable oue. 

Under the “Refutation of the Third Objection against the Law of 
Karma”, it has been shown as to how Brahman allows freedom of will to 
the JIvas, and creates the universe according to their past, ‘Sakama- 
Kartnas, without His Omnipotence and Freedom being jeopardised or 
curtailed in any way (P. 267 ff. But, even if His Omnipotence is saved iu 
this way somehow, alas 1 His Omniscience cannot be done so at all. Why i 
Because of the following reasons :— 

Brahman is, essentially, Omniscient or All-Knowing, This means, 
that He knows all events or things always. Accordingly, not only the past 
and the present, but also all the future acts of the Jivas, what it will do 
year after year, birth after birth, as well as the results thereof, are known to 
Him from all eternity. In that case, the so-called freedom of will of the 
Jivas is a farce and an illusion. For, if all its acts, together with their 
actual results be known to Brahmau always, these are, really, pre-deter- 
mined by Him always, and cannot be made otherwise by the JIva 
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through its so-called independent efforts. Thus the JIva's moral and 
spiritual life will become impossible, on this count. 

Another Difficult Theological Dilemma 

If to avoid this, it be said that, Brahman does not know all the acts, 
with their results, of the Jivas —then He will become uon-ommscient. 
Thus, here, again, we are on the horns of another Theological Dilemma : 

If God knows all the acts of the Jivas, then the Jivas are uot free ; 
and if God does not know all the acts of the Jivas, theu He is uot 
Omniscient. 

Either, God knows all the acts of the Jivas, or He does not. 

Either, the Jivas are uot free, or God is uot Omniscient. 

What is the way out ? 

(v, Refutation of tha Fourth Objection 
•gaimt the Law of Karma. 

This, indeed, is a very difficult, philosophical problem for all 
Theological Systems of the world, all throughout the ages. 

It is, indeed, more difficult than the problem as to how individuals 
can rise above their hereditary aud envirouuental circumstances, discussed 
above (Pp 263-64). Hence, a Western scholar has remarked tensely. 
"Theology has more perils for human freedom thau Cosmology. 1 * (Seth's 
Study of Ethical Princples P. 40U8th Ed.) 

(A) Western Solution. 

Iu Western Theology, the problem is, generally, attempted to be 
tackled on the basis of Divine Timelessness. Thus.it is said here that 
Divine Knowledge is not at all a temporal one, but is immediate and 
intuitive. So, it does not ‘happeu’ in time, as a‘process’, like human 
kuowledge. But human voluntary acts happen in time, as a ‘process’. 
Hence.it is asserted here that there can be uo relation of contradiction or 
opposition between these two entirely different k nds of things viz. 
Essentially Timeless Diviue Knowledge, and Human Freedom, essentially 
subject to temporal conditions, Thus, 'it is concluded, in this connection 
th it Divine Omaiscieuce does not jeopardise Human Freedom, the two 
being on two different planes. If, of couise, these were ou the same 
temporal plane, then the question could have arisen. But it does not 
now. 

As a matter of facf, Diviue Omniscience is quite different from 
worldly pre-determination- Worldly predetermination is a process 
in tim?, aud hence, it is, naturally, opposed to Human Freedom, also 
a process in time. That is why, we have to discuss seriously, in this 
connection, only as to whether the pre determination—as held by the 
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Necessitarians, by hereditary aud environnsntal factors really set at 
naught Human Freedom. But there is no difficultywith regard to the 
present case, as explained above. 

(B) Difficulties of Western Solution. 

But, If we come to think of it, the above Western Solution, is cot at 
all satisfactory. That God is Timeless, is a well-known metaphysical and 
theological fact, But, how can that afford any relief here ? For, whether 
God knows in a timeless manner, or not, that makes no difference to the 
question at issue here. The main thing is that God does know—in what¬ 
ever way that be possible, consistently with His own nature and charac¬ 
teristics, And, if God does know, there’the difficulty remains exactly the 
same, viz—if God does know eternally all human acts and their results, 
there is really no meaning, at all in human freedom. 

So, what is the way out ? 

(C) Only Solution of the Problem 

The only wav out is to tackle the problem straight and face the 
consequences. 

And, what are the consequences ? The consequences are not that 
God is not Omniscient or Man is not Free—God is Omniscient and Man 
is Free -both these, viz both. Divine Omniscience and H6man Freedom, 
have to be kept. But the only logical conclusion is that God is Omniscient, 
no doubt, not in the sense that He does actually know all things, but 
only in the sense, that He can know all things, but does not. Why ? 
Because, as stated above, and as well-known, there is no contradiction in 
God’s Nature. 

1. God allows Human Freedom and Makes it r'osiible. 

Now, it has been explained above, that it is God’s Nature to allow 
freedom of will to the Jivas (P. 270). If that be so, then it is also God’s 
Nature to allow them the conditions of that freedom. For, how can God act 
here, in a contradictory,—we might e en say with all apologies lo God,— 
in a deceptive manner, by allowing men freedom by one hand, aud 
withdrawing the same by the other, so speak, through knowing and 
thereby pre-determining all their acts from all eternity ? This is 
impossible on the part of God. 

So, here we have to say that either God does not allow freedom to 
men at all; or He does so, gladly and actually. No other third alter¬ 
native can be conceived of here—like, He allows freedom to men only 
apparently, and not really, aud so on. Now, here, the first alternative is 
wholly untenable. For, as we have seen, from the empirical standpoint, 
God creates the universe with a moral purpose, i. e. for enabling the Jivas 
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to attain salvation through it finally, by exhausting their 'Sakama- 
Kariuas', performing 'Niskama-Karmas', and practicing the ’Sadhanas’ 

( P< 186-87), If that be so, as we have seen already, it is absolutely 
uecessary for God to give freedom oi will to men—-otherwise, the very 
purpose of His creation will be totally defeated ( P. 270). 

Thus, God cannot behave in a haphazard manner, like a mad man, 
now starting something, now doing something contradictory to it. But 
being a supremely rational, supremely systematic, supremely able Being, 
He finishes all His acts in a rational, systematic, and able way. 

Hence, the only question here to be decided about is: First, 
whether God actually gives 'freedom of w'll' to men, or not. Once this 
question is decided, the rest is easy. 

So, as we have seen (P. 270), God actually does give freedom of will 
to men. That is final. 

2. God can, but doe* not* I re-know. 

Accordingly, His act of giving freedom of will to men must be a full 
and consistent one. He cannot, from the Monotheistic standpoint) deceive 
men by apparently giving them freedom of will, but really not, He cannot 
play a practical joke on them by actually giving them freedom of will, 
yet making the exercise of such a freedom wholly impossible by other 
circumstances. So, when He gives freedom of will to men. He must 
also see to it, at the same time, that there is nothing to prevent the full 
exercise of such a Freedom i. e. arrange for the circumstances that will 
enable them to exercise such freedom actually. What are such circums¬ 
tances 7 Such circumstances are these : He himself must not pre¬ 
determine the voluntary acts of the JIvas ; so. He must not pre-know 
the same. So God does not do so. 

This is a sin-pie solution, but fully logical. 

Bet us have it clear. 

(i) God gives freedom to men. 

(ii) God does not pre-know their acts. 

Here (i) and (ii) are positive and negative ways of the very same 
thing. So, there cannot be (i) at all wit’ out (ii), for, if (i) be true, (ii), 
too, must be so—there is no other alternative. 

(D) the Indian view! Sakti- Jaitanyn. 

The Indian Conception of 'Saksi-Caitanya or Witnessing 
Consciousness’, may, profitably, be noted here. This is really an Advaita- 
Vedanta term, used, generally for showing that the teal ‘Caitanya’ or 
Consciousness of the ’Atman' or Self if unaffected by the empirical states 
and processes of the ‘Manas’ or Mind, itself a product of 'Ajnana’ or 
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‘Avidya’. But, in the Monotheistic Schools, it may be taken as Isvara of 
God. not directly interfering with human activities, though immanent 
in the hearts of men as, 'Autaryamiu’ or Inner CouUoller. Hence, He is 
a silent ‘Witness’, so to speak, of everything, but not a direct participator 
iu any thing. 

This Is the Monothestic picture of au Omnipotent, Omniscient 
Omnipresent God, possessing all powers, all knowledge, and pervading 
all ; yet leaving the sphere of human lives free for free endeavour and 
free realisation. 

So, what con trad ictiou is involved here ? 

(E) Wordly Analogies. 

To make the matter clear, we quote here certain wordly 
analogies. 

A benevolent Sovereign, desiring to make.a gift of a piece of land 
to a subject, makes all necessary arrangements for the same, so that the 
individual concerned may enjoy the ownership of the laud unrestrictedly. 
So, the Sovereign voluntarily restricts his own authority over the laud, 
removes his owa properties from there, demolishes his own buildings on 
it, orders his own guards to vacate, and, in this way, does any and every¬ 
thing tint is n icsstary for enabling the beneficiary to enjoy the gift 
without any restriction whatsoever. If the Sovereign does not do all 
these, yet makei a gift of the land to the subject concerned, his act 
will be either a foolish or a knavish one. But it is inconceivable that a 
Sovereign Monarch should act in such a strange and absurd way. 

Or, take the case of a democratic King, delegating some of hi* 
powers to the Legislative Assembly. Here, also, he takes proper steps 
to see that the Assembly has a full authority over the subjects delegated 
to it. And, if he be strictly democratic, he will not, also, reserve any 
special powers for him in those respects. 

Or, take the case of a fond father, dividing his properties 
amongst his sons even before death. Here, also, he takes all 
proper steps to give au absolute authority to his sous over his 
properties. 

Now. in all these cases, men in authority voluntarily make a gift 
of something to some other persons and at the same time, do everything 
that is necessary for making the gifts absolute. 

But does that imply any restriction of authority on their part ? 
Surely not. This follows simply from their very nature as ‘Giver’s. One 
who gives, does so in such a way as to make the 'giving, actually 
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effective. Hence, whatever is necessary, for that, is, by no means, any 
‘limitation’or'restriction' on the‘giver's power, authority or freedom— 
but simply bis nature as a ‘giver*. 

So, what contractictiou is there ? 

(F) rivine Omniscience is not inconsistent with Human Freedom; 

No Limitation or Even self-limitation here. 

In exactly the same maimer, God, as a Giver of Freedom of Wi'l 
to men, does not voluntarily know their acts and the results thereof, to 
make such a freedom possible for them—that, by no means, implies any 
self-limitation, self-restriction on His part or any jeopardising of His 
Omniscience For, this voluntary non-knowing of humm acts and their 
results implies no limitation on His Otnmiscieuce by anything external, 
—it is nit even self-Hmitatiou—but ouly His nature itself as a‘Giver*. 
Iu fact, just as God cannot be a Just Creator, unless He creates according 
to the past, ‘Sakama-Karmas of the Jivas (P. 184-85, 270-71), so, here 
too, He cannot be a Giver of Freedom, to the Jivas, unless He refrains 
from pre-knowing the acts of the Jivas, together with their results. 

So, as everywhere, so here, too, there is,no limitation, no reslric.ion, 
no curtailment, no jeopardising of any power or attribute of God, at any 
time, under any circumstances whatsoever. There is only the eternal 
manifestation of His Nature—His harmonious, consistent, smooth, serene, 
beautiful Nature (Pp. 272-73J. So, if this Nature of God be understood, 
even a bit—‘realization’ is a big thing, leave that apart—still then, all 
these apparently insoluble Theological problems will at once vanish, 
like a mirage before a discerning eye. 

(G) Is Brahman actually l mnipotent and Omniscient, 
or only potentially so f 
1- objection 

Two questions have been discussed above—two very difficult 
problems for the Theologians of all ages and all countries, viz. 

(i) How Brahman or God can he taken to be Omnipotent, when He 
has to give Freedom of Will to the Jivas, and so, create the universe of 
Souls aud Matter, only according to the past,‘Sakama-Karmas’t f the 
individual souls or Jivas 

(ii) How Brahman or God can he taken to be Omniscient, when He 
has to give Freedom of Will to the Jivas, and so. jeGain from knowing 
their acts and the results thereof. 

The answers suggested were that 

(i) Brahman or God being a Just Being by nature, by uature 
creates, the universe of Souls aud Matter according to the inviolable 
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principles of Justice, and so, according to the past Karmas of the Jivas 
themselves. So, this is no limitation of God's Omnipotence, but His very 
Nature. Itself. 

(ii) JBrahman or God being a Free Giver of freeedom to tie Jivas by 
nature, by nature refrains from known g the acts of the Jivas, in order to 
make this freedom possible for them. 

Well and good, and accepted. But, reflect just for a moment, over 
the real implications of the above. 

If the above views be accepted, then we have to say that, willy uilly, 
it does not matter if it is by nature—even then, God lias to restrict His 
Power and Knowledge, voluntarily, refraining from doing and knowing 
whatever He likes, for the sake of the Jivas, or for the sake of allowing them 
freedom of will. Now, this may be very natural to God ; this may be very 
bene&cial to the individual souls —all these may be fully and gladly 
admitted. But still, the hard, undeniable fact remains that, if these be so, 
Brahman cau, no longer, be called actually Omnipotent and Omniscient; 
but, at best, ouly potentially so. For, then, we have to say that. Brahman 
cau create in whatever way He likes, but does not do so actually. So, 
actually, He is not Omnipotent, but only potentially. In the very same 
manner, we have also to say that. Brahman cau know whatever He likes, 
but does not do so actually. So, here also, actually, He is not Omniscient, 
but only potentially. 

Worlly Examples 

Take the examples given above. 

If a just Sovereign rewards and punishes bis subjects according 
to their merits aud demerits, theu as a Just Monarch,he becomes restricted 
iu power or authority to that exteut. Again, if a Llberat Sovreign 
gives a gift to a subject and does whatever is necessary for making the 
subject au absolute owner of the same, then also, as a free giver, he 
becomes restricted in power or authority to that extent. 

In the very same manner, Human Freedom does actually restrict 
Divine Omnipotence and Omniscience, and so, here only the potential 
Omnipotence aud omniscience of God can be saved, nothing more. Bu 
when Brahman is called '^arva-sSkti' and ‘Sarvajna’. He is taken to be 
actually Omnipotent aud Omniscient, and uot only potentially. 

So what is the way out ? 

2- Reply 

If God is to be theologically conceived, then, undoubtedly, His 
actual, au 1 not only, potential. Omnipotence aud Omniscience have to be 
kept, at any cost. Agaiu, if Man is to be theologically conceived, then, 
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undoubtedly, his actual, and not only apparent, freedom has to be kept, 
at any cost. For, as well-known, from the theological standpoint, or 
from the standpoint of Religion, God is actually Omnipotent and 
Omniscient; White, Man is actually free, and freely, spiritually strives 
to attain God. 

And, if both have to be kept, then, as pointed out above (F. 276) 
the above are the only solutions possib'e- However, we repeat, if properly 
uaderst od, these solutions never jeopardise the ‘actual', as opposed to 
‘potential’. Omnipotence and Omniscience of God, or the 'actual',as 
opposed to 'apparent' freedom of Man. 

. Now, it has been said above, repeatedly, (P, 270) that the just God's 
act of creation according to the past, ‘Sakdma-Karinas’ ofthejlvasis 
not any kind of ‘limitation on His freedom of action or powers—not even 
'selfdimitation’. So, how can the question of any kind of‘limitation’ 
arise here at all ? It is ‘oatu e’, we r.peat again, and, where there is the 
question of‘nature’, there cannot beany question of ‘limitation* of any 
kind whatsoever. 

3. God cannot go against His own Nature 

Thus, a Just God, by nature acts justly, aud not otherwise, Here, the 
phrase : ‘aud uot otherwise’, however, does not imply any defect, weakness 
or limitation o:t His pirt, but, just the contrary. In fact, the Omnipotence 
of God includes tlrs fundamental power of always acting according 
lo His own nature- The power to act arbitrarily, even against one’s own 
nature, cannot be called ‘power’ at all—as it is nothing more than a 
‘revolt* against nature. And, the main task of ‘powers’ is to quell such 
regrettable ‘revolts' within nature. For, one’s own 'nature* must be, at 
all osts, harmonious, consistent, orgamsed, peaceful (P. 278). 

Of course, there maybe cases of sudden ‘reformation’, when tbeie is a 
sudden revolt against one’s own nature. But, really here the force that 
lea Is the persou concerned to ‘revolt’ or ‘rise against'his own nature, must 
become a real ‘power’ to be ultimately effective. And, the attempts to go 
against one's own nature that caunoi become such ‘powers’, have 
naturally, to be suppressed for the sake of maintaining Lif’s integration, 
the ‘sine qua non’ or the essential, minimum condition of life itself. 

In fact, uot to go against nature, and to oiganise the thousand and 
one opposing tendencies, feeling, ideas into one harmonious whole —is 
not an easy task. So, the real and the greatest power of any man lies in 
this, and in this alone. 

4. Real Meaning of God’s Omnipotence. 

And, in God’s case, too. His Omnipotence is not an empty abstract 
theoretical something—meaning any and everything in an abstract 
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theoretical manner. But it is a full concrete, practical something—meaning 
His power to act according to His own Nature In human cases, su<b a 
power is limited in nature, as it is, often, hampered by internal 'revolts’ 
and extem-d opposition. lint in Hod’s case, naturally, such a power is 
absolute, eternal, unhampered. And, this is His Omnipotence. Thus 
His net of Creation according to the principles of Justice or the past 
SakSuia-Karmas of the Jivav, being au act according to His own Just 
Nature, implies His full pow’ers to act according to His own Nature— 
and this is nothing but 'Omnipotence', instead of being any defect 
or deficiency or lack of powers or Omnipotence on His part. 

5. Real Meaning of Divine Omniscience. 

In the very same manner, Gods ‘Omniscience’, too, is not something 
empty, a> stract or theoretical. But it, too, is something full, concrete 
or practical, implying llis power to know all according to His own Nature. 
Thus, His act i f tot knowing the acts of the Jivas, being an act according 
to His own Nature as a Kree Giver of freedom to men, implies His full 
powers to act according to His o*n Nature—and this is nothine but 
‘Omniscience’, instead of being any defect or deficiency or lack of know¬ 
ledge on His part. 

In this way. as p'duted out above f P. 278—280\ in God's case, also in 
all cases, the only thing to be considered is ‘Svaifipa’.pr Nature, and 
nothing else. All His attributes, all this powers, all His activities are 
manifestations of this, and only this, and nothing else but this. {P. 14A\ 

Thus, although the ordinary limits of possibility and impossibility 
are not apolicable in the case of God, yet there is one limit, viz. that even 
Gad cannot go agvinst HU own Nature this is impossible even on the 
part of God. If this fundamen*ai concept caD be grasped, all problem* 
regarding God can be solved easily and joyfully. 

6. God is actually, and not only potentially, Omnipotent 
and Omniscient 

Hence, God is actually, aud not only potentially. Omnipotent and 

Omniscient. 

Ordinarily, speaking of nature, w T e spesk of its three main sides— 
cognitive, emotive and conative, from the standpoints, respectively, of 
thinking, feeling aud willing. If we apply the same categories to God 
also—we might, briefly, say that He is All-knowing from the cognitive 
side. All-Merciful from the emotive, Alt Powerful from the conative. Hence, 
according to the above maxim—a fundamental, theological maxim Gtd 
knows according to His own Nature loves according to His own Nature, 
acts accoding to His own Nature. And all the^e : His Omui-cience, 
All-Mercifulness and Onnipitence, are actual, aud not only potential, 
even though, according to His fundamental Just Nature, He does not know 
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all things, does not favour all beings, does not do all things—as shown 
above For, what follows from Nature Itself, is always actual* and never 
only potential. 

(H) Concluding Remarks 

We have spent a lot of time, and devoted a lot of space for the 
above two fundamental theological questions. For, the whole structure 
of a Monotheistic System depends on the same. Cases are not infrequent 
when philosophers and theologians—both Western aud Eastern—have 
given up the problems as insoluble and referred to the 'Auanta-Acint}a 
6akti'—the infinite, inscrutable powers of God, because of which He is 
capable of any and every thing, though incomprehensible to us. But 
such theories make God unknowable, on the one band ; and, autocratic, 
on the other—both of which, in our opinion, a Monotheistic God should 
never be. 

That is why, in our humble ways, we have attempted to offer a 
solution, based on the fundamental Indian Concept of. ‘Svarupa’ or 
'Nature', which perhaps is the only way out, under the circumstances, 
Who knows f 

(w) 1 he Fifth Objection against the Law of i' arms. 

A fifth; rather an ingenious Objection may be raised here, as 
follows ;— 

It has been said above (,P. I 2ff) that the universe is created according 
to the past, Sakama Karmas' of the Jivas themselves. But all the 
Jivas are, bv no means, bom together ; nor do they die together On the 
contrary, they are born and die separately; the ‘Jagat’ or the material 
world is already there even before they are born ; and continue to be 
there even after they die So, how can it be said here that the ‘Jagat 
is created according to the past,, ‘SakSma-Karmas* of the Jivas themselves ? 
For, over and above the fact that all the Jivas arc not born simultaneously, 
the Karmas of all of them are, by no means, identical. On the contrary, 
if it be held that each Jiva is a separate and a unique ‘individual' 
(P. 43) then its Karinas, too, must be absolutely separate and unique. So, 
how can such separate and unique past Sakama-Kamias of so many 
different individuals, born, over and above, separately at many different 
times, combine together to produce one, total, idrnt’cal world, just at the 
begiuning of Creation? Again, when so many different individuals die 
separately at many different times, what will happen to the world, 
supposed to be created according to their respective, past, Sakfima- 
Karmas ? 

In this way, it is asserted, the creation of the Jivas, according to 
their own, respective, past S&k&tna-Karmas is, undoubtedly, tenable. 
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Bat the creation of the Jagat according to the same Law of Karma is 
wholly untenable, as shown above. So, what is its explanation ? 

(X) Refutation of the Fifth Objection against the Law of Karma. 

But the above Objection is, really, based on a mis-conception regard¬ 
ing the Law of Karuia. It is not the contention of the Law of Karma 
that the whole physical universe, with its sun and moon, seas and 
mountains, towns and villages is created anew with the birth of each 
Jiva. This, evidently, is absurd and impossible. For the universe is 
there long before particular individuals are born, and will continue long 
after they die. 

So, how has it been created T 

(A) Creation of the Universe according to the Karmaa of 
All Conjointly. 

Now, according to the Indian View of Creation, the present universe 
is created at the time of Sr$ti or Creation, and will continue till the time 
of Pralaya or Dissolution, And, according to the Law of Karma, a 
definite number of JIvas. whose past, Sakama-Karmas have not yet been 
exhausted, have to be re-born in this universe. 

Here, the Omniscient and Omnipotent Brahman takes note of all the 
past, Sakama Karmas of all those JIvas, and creates the physical universe 
out of His ‘Acit-loakti’, according to all these conjointly,^ in anticipation. 
That is, He create#, in anticipation, an infinite number of small indivi¬ 
dual universes, so to speak, suited to an infinite number of JIvas, according 
to their own, respective, past Sakama-Karmas’, so that, they may, in 
their own times, be born in those ‘individual universes’ or in simple 
language, under those environmental circumstances. 

1. Objection 

The question may legitimately be asked as to how so many different 
past Karmas of so many different JIvas combine together to produce only 
one universe which is a Cosmos, and not a Chaos. For, such numerous 
variegated, Karmas are sure to be mutually contradictory, and, so, how 
can these conjointly produce a universe that is ope,consistent, organic 
whole ? 

2. Reply 

The reply is that, it is quite withiu the power of Omnipotent and 
Omniscient God to fit in all these numerous, variegated, and even, 
contradictory Karmas into one consistent whole or 'C> smos’. 

It is, of course, true, that according to our own conception of a 
Just and Orderly God, we cannot conceive of God as combining contra¬ 
dictory elements together by a super-natural, magical, mystical feat of 
will. But the fact is that, what is contradictory in a small setting, may 
not be so under a wider perspective. For example, one small leg and 
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another big one are naturally inconsistent and inconvenient in the case 
of a small teapoy, having only two legs and one pattern But in the 
ca<e of a big table, having many legs and patterns, placed on different 
slopes and heights, these two legs of different heights may be quite 
suitable, at different points. 

In a similar manner, in this vast and variegated universe, nothing 
is so very contradictory as to be incapable of being fitted in the total 
pattern of the whole. Also, all these Jlvas were living together in the 
same world, perform irg their Karinas under similar conditions. 
So, how can these be so very contradictory ? 

In fact, in the universe there are not a few contradictory elements, 
like day and night, summer and winter, land and water, and what not — 
still the world is a Cosmos, still the course of Nature is smooth, still the 
life of Man is harmonious. 

So, it is nothing impossible on the part of Brahman, even consis¬ 
tently with His Just aod Harmonious Nature, to produce a harmonious 
universe, according to the conjoint past Karmas of all the Jivas, entitled 
to be boru there. The blocks are there, but the setting in, the putting 
together, the pattern, are entirely His own. So, like an expert toy-maker, 
fitting the apparently chaotic toy-blocks into a beautiful picture. 
Brahman, too, fits in the past SakSma-Karmas of the Jlvas into the form 
of this beautiful universe. 

So, what contradiction is there ? 

(B) The 'Individual Universes’ : Five Kinds of Environment. 

And, in this big universe, the small ‘individual universes’ await 
the birth of their respective masters. These are the environmental 
circumstances under which the Jlvas, with their respective hereditary 
characteristics, are re-born. Such environments are physical, physio¬ 
logical, psychological, social and economical : and these differ according 
to the respective, past Karmas of the Jlvas. 

Thus, if you come to think of it, even the physical environments, 
viz. the common suU and the moon, light and air, land and water, 
differ according to the past, Sakama-Karmas of the Jlvas themselves. 
For, climatic and geographical differences do make for important 
d ffireuces in the lives of different individuals, as the Anthropologists will 
show. Thus, one born in a hot country and, one in a cold one ; one 
born in a feitile land, and one in a desert ; one born ir a town and, one in 
a city, and so on, do differ in nature and abilities, quite a lot. 

And, that the physiological, psvchological, social and economical 
environments of the Jlvas differ, is well known. 

Thus, according to the Law of Karma, the big universe, as well 
as the small 'individual' ones are created in accordance with the past, 
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'Salta tna-Karmas’ of the Jivas themselves; in such arenas, the Baddha- 
JIvas are re-born, with their physiological aud psychological inheritance 
to undergo the appropriate results of the their own, past. Don-experienced, 
unexhausted Kaunas. 

Thus, physiologically, the Jivas are born with difierent kinds of 
bodies, sense organs, motor-organs, and the like. 

Psychologically, the Jivas are born with different kinds of minds 
and mental powers aud the like. 

Socially, the Jivas are born in difierent families, societies, regions, 
as different races, nationals, castes, with different creeds, traditions 
histories, and the like. 

Economically, the Jivas are bom as rich or poor, highly or lowly 
placed and so ou. 

(C) Creation is due to Jiva*l<arma». 

In this way, there is no real inconsistency here, at all. Sp$ti or 
Creation is, thus, due to ihe Jiva-Karmas, and the Daw of Karma is not 
set at naught in any way. 

(D) Creation is due to Jiva-Karmas. 

Thus, the actual process of Creation of Jlva-Jagat is as follows:— 
(P. 176). 

First, as we have seen (P. 182 ff , the Jagat or the phvs ; cal world is 
produced from all the past Karmas of the Jivas, taken by Brahman 
conjointly. Here, all those Jivas whose Karma Bljas are ripe, so tosptak, 
are born gradually, at their scheduled times. Thus, an the first day, those 
whose Karma-Bljas are fully ripe are boru, together ; and then, others, 
day by day, hour by hour minute by iniuute, just when their Karma- 
Bljas are fully ripe and ready to produce their appropriate fruits or results. 
In this way. the Jivas are born ceaselessly during the whole period of 
‘Sr$ti’ according to their own, respective past, 'Sakarna Karinas'. 

(E) ^itiolutioQ i, due to Jiva-Karmas 

In the very same way, ’Prala>a' or Dissolution, too, is due to the Jlva- 
Karmas iP. 2B0). Accordug to the Vedanta Tariyama Vada’oithe Doctrine 
of Real Transformation, ‘SfstC or ‘Creation’ means that the Karmas are 
active or awake, so to speak ; while'Pralaya’ or ‘Dissolution* means that 
the Karinas are inactive or sleeping so to speak. Hence, when the time is 
ripe for the Karinas of those Jivas, who are entitled to be boru, to be active 
aud awake, there is ‘Creation’ , when, the time is ripe for the same to be 
inactive aud steeping, there is ‘Dissolution’. Thus,‘Dissolution’is not 
’Salvaton’, for, even then the Karina Bljas continue—Karma-Bijas which 
are to fructify in a nrw birth. So, it is only a kind of temporary 
suspension of actual worldly life, though the couditions for the same are 
there. 
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(F) Difficulties in these Conceptions of Creation and Dissolution 

The difficulty in connection with ‘Creation’ has already been 
explained (P.28. The same difficulty is felt more in the case of ‘Disso¬ 
lution’. i<'or, the question here is as to how all the Karmas of all the 
Jivascan become inactive and dormant simultaneously, to cause ‘Praia) a’* 
In the case of ‘Creation’, of course, to solve the difficulty, it may be said 
that the Omniscient God takes note of all the Karmas of all the Jivas and 
creates the world, accordingly, in anticipation, though all the Jivas are 
not bom together at the very same time, but do so gradually, according 
as tbeir Karmas actually ripen \P. 283-84). But the same explanation, iu 
terms of ‘anticipation’, evidently, cannot be effective in the case of 
‘Dissolution’. So, we ask agaiu, what is the way out ? 

(G) Solution of the above. 

In this connection, in the beginning, we may refer to the view of 
Appaya Dikjita in his ‘Sivarka-Ma^i-Dipika - 

"qqfq 4q«j-q;n;is «4i*qfeiqn-*nnr«reqf 

wMWm-«i«i' * wife arfapt fasirfore 

q>J5T-ft?i^ gnqq. en'rerann&i i wpfl qm 
snfcHi eirj. i 

ofanqpmRi qiw gqqq, i m m q^m: 

qn^fafei qjg-terci§ ^ q>5nf?-qpE-?ftnqqq?t 
q.q^i an-tfrw' ^qq^nn” (q-t $0 

Here, Appaya Dik$ita very cleverly brings to light two main differ¬ 
ences between ‘Creation’ and Dissolution’. Hence, he purposely uses the 
terms ‘Krama’ (Order) and 'Vai§amya‘ (Difference) in connection with 
former, but the terms Yaugapadya’ (SimuHaueousness. and ‘Saniya’ 
(Sameness) in connection with the latter. Thus, he says here that 
‘Creation’ is a gradual process, it takes phce in Kn>mas’ or stage by stage. 
Again, these‘Kr^mas’or stages aie mutually different; or the Kramas of 
the Jivas are dilferent, and so, they are also gradually born as different. 
But ‘Dissolution’ is not a gradual process, and takes place at the same 
time. So, here all the Karmas of thejlvas should be tl e same. But is 
that not wholly inconceivable ? 

Still, he quotes an analogical example- During nights, all the 
different Jivas go to sleep. Similarly, a particular time may come when 
all the Karinas of all the Jivas go to sleep, causing ‘Pialaya’ or 
‘Dissolution’. Or, to take another analogical example : During a 
pirticular season, all the berries may ripe simultaneously,—so here, too. 
Hence, Time’ is the cause of such a simultaneous ripening. 
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(.-i) Death, Discoluticn and Salvation : Marana, 

Pralaya and Mukti Not the same. 

Now, let us pause a little to consider the matter a bit- 
During 'Pralaya', all Karmts cease to operate. So, this is rot the 
same as ordinary 'death’. Ordinary ‘death’ does not mean the cessation 
of all Karmas. It means only the cessation of those Karmas that are 
scheduled to bear fruits here aud now, in the world. But there is another 
kind of Karmas, viz. those that are scheduled to tear fruits hereafter, in 
Heaven or Hell, as th-^ case may be. After the exhaustion of this latter 
kind of Kaimat, the Jivas concerned return to or are re-born in the 
worll, and the whole series starts against ; P. 185), But 'Pralaya* is the 
only period when a ! l Karmasi scheduled to bear fruits here or hereafter, 
cease to function for the time being. 

Thus, ‘Pralaya’ is something peculiar. It is not ‘Mukti’ or Salvation, 
when all Karinas are totally and eternally destroyed. It is not ordinary 
death, when Karmas to be experienced hereafter, viz. in Heaven and 
Hell only, remain. But it is a state when Karmas are not destroyed, 
only do not fuuciion at all. At this stage, the Universe of Souls and 
Matter is withdrawn by Brahman within Himself, and remains in Him 
in a subtle form. 

1. Creation and Dissolution are Gradual Processes 

Now, whatever be the analogies given by Appaya Diksita, really 
speaking, all the Jivas aud the Material World arc not withdrawn by 
Brahman withiu Himself, simultaneously. As during 'Creation’, all the 
Jivas are not manifested or created out of God at the very same time, 
but only gradually; so during ’Dissolution’, too, all the Jivas are not 
withdrawn or destroyed in God at the very same time, but only 
gradually. 

Thus, daily Jivas die. Some of them go to Heaven or Hell to 
experience the results of their past Karmas the results of which arc to be 
produced there ; aud then to be re born in the very same world. Others, 
whose Karmas.become inoperative, are withdrawn iu Brahman to await 
re-birth iu a new world. Thu goe-i on aud on. Then, a time arrives when 
only the la-it batch remains. So, these are all destroyed together and with, 
drawn ia Him ; after that, or simultaneously, the physical world, as well. 

Thus, uo contradiction is involved here. Evidently, the world 
cannot be created every time a JIva is bom ; also caunot be destroyed 
every time a Jlva dies. But, the world is there even before the individual 
souls are actually born aud even after they die. And, every thing is 
according to the past ‘Sakama-Karmas’ of the Jivas themselves. Also, 
there is nothing wrong or unintelligible if the world exists, even before 
the Jivas appear, aud continue, even after they disappear, 
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Thus, when the question of Creation arises from the empirical stand¬ 
point, the Cit and the Acit, the two Sakiis of the ( reator God, are in 
perfect accord with each other. Front this star dpoir t, the ‘Cit 1 is the 
higher principle, and the world is realty created for the sake of the Cit, as 
explained above. ( P. 128 If . Hence, the Jiva is taken to be the ’Bhokta’ 
or Ex ierieucer. the Jagat its 'Bliogya’ or object of Experience. 

Thus, if the whole Creation be accordiug to the past Karinas of the 
Jivas, then the physical world too, must be created according to the 
same. This fundamental priucip'e has to be admitted here, first and 
foremost, and everything else has, inevitably to be, adjusted to it, 
whateren be the difficulties. And, the difficulties as shown above (P 283). 
are easily removable, if we understand the fact that, e v en without 
jeopardising the scope of tin's great and good Law of Karma in any way, 
God can create the physical world even before tne individual Jivas are 
born separately and maintain it even after individual Jivas die separately 
and gradually. 

2, Th« Production of the Physical World is something Peculiar 

The simple reasou is tbit the case of the production of the physical 
world according to the past, ‘Sakatna-Karmas* of the Jivas, is not exactly 
analogous to those of other Karmas-Phalas or ‘fruits or results thereof. 
In these lattes cases, those Karma Phalas are to be exrericnced directly 
and separately by those respective Jivas themselves. But such, evidently, 
is not the case with the world as a ‘Karma-Phala. Jt is an arena 
where all the Jivas, in part simultaneously, and in part successively, 
experience their Kartna-Pbalas. So, here there cannot be numerous, 
separate worlds for numerous, separate Jivas. And, if there be onlv 
one world for all, it must be there for all, irrespectively of individual 
births and deaths, as it does not, as a whole, depend ou, the 
individuals separately, as their separate Karma-Ihalas do. And here 
there is, also, no inter-mixture or hybridization of K«rmas. For although 
the whole world has been created accordiug to the Kmiias of all, yet as 
we have seen (P 2?4' f here each Jiva is born in its own small individual 
worlds, according to its own special past Karinas. 

In this way, Indian Cosmology, from the Metaphysical and 
Theological standpoints, is quite consistent with the ordinary view that 
in order of creatiou, the world both preecedes and outlasts the living 
beings, as natural. 

(x) Concluding Remarks on the Law of Kar . a 

We have taken quite a long time over the Law of Karma, and we 
think, justly so. For, the Law of Karma, as pointed cut repeatedly 
above, forms the very foundation of Indian Philosophy as a wboie. 

Just pause for a moment, pause and reflect—what a magnanimous 
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conception is this ] What does this really imply ? That is simple enough, 
for. what is sublime, is, also, necessarily simple. In fact, complexity is a 
sign of incompleteness—the more a thing becomes complete and perfect, 
the more it becomes simple, with all its external obstacles overcome, 
internal conflicts resolved, inherent defects destroyed, insoluble difficulties 
ironed off. In the same manner, the Law of Karma is, at the same 
time, a sublime and a simple one ; a fundamental and a fine one; a basic 
and a beauteous* one. 

1. Sublimity of the Law of Karma. 

In what does its sublimity, its fundamentaluess, its basicity, 
consist ? And, in what, its simplicity, fineness and beauty ? 

Its sublimity is that it takes an absolutely panoramic view of the world. 
In fact, by common consent, living from moment to moment is not really 
living at all. For, Life is not a point, but a line ; not a drop, but a wave ; 
uot a grain, but a block. So, why cannot this line stretch, this wave 
flow, this block spread beyond death ? 

According to our Risis—saints and sages, prophets and incarna¬ 
tions, scholars and devotees, these can, and do so,—definitely can, and 
definitely do so. 

(A) Life is Purposive 

The main question here is : What, exactly, is Life ? Is it something 
accidental, or is it something teleological ; is it something mechanical, 
or is it something spontaneous ; is it something material, or is it 
something spiritual ? Indian Philosophy firmly asserts, without hesitating 
for a single moment, that everything, everything, everything on earth 
has a definite purpose behind it—not even a leaf moves, not even a drop 
falls, not oven a sparrow flies, without a definite purpose. But, at the 
same time, can such a purpose be fulfilled completely in course of the 
same life ? That depends. If the purpose be something ordinary, 
something small, something easily attainable, then, of course, that is a 
different matter. But, if it be not—what then ? Will it, then, remain 
unfructified ? No, that cannot be. For, purpose and fulfilment are 
relative terms ; and the former without the latter is, really, impossible. 

(B) The Sunmum Bonum, the Highest Purpose 
of Life is Mukti 

Here, on the one hand, the purpose is something very vast, grand 
and glorious, viz. realisation of Brahman. On the other, the common 
obstruction, too, is equally fundamental, but more terrible, more wide¬ 
spread, more irremovable, viz. our own “Ainana', our own inherent 
Ignorance, out own lowly impulses and activities. So, naturally, the 
37 
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removal of this veil of Ignorance takes time. One life, one short life 
may not be enough for it; but, removed it must be, and till that is done. 
Life’s purpose is not fulfilled, and so Life cannot be ended, If it be 
so ended, then it has to be taken to be wholly purposeless, wholly useless, 
wholly haphazard. But can any one, really, except an incorrigible 
Pessimist, conceive Life to be such ? 

(C) Worldly Example* * 'Existents and Occurrences’ 

A lamp must shine, a flower must bloom, a river must merge in 
the sea, a cuckoo must sing. If a lamp does not shine, but is 
extinguished ; if a flower does not bloom, but is dried up ; if a river 
does not reach the sea, but is lost ; if a cuckoo does not sing, but is 
struck mute—then, what, after all, are they ? They are uot, then, 
‘existents 1 , but only ’occurrences', and in a teleological universe, 
such ’occurrences’ are, undoubtedly, entirely misfits. 

(D) The Sum mum Bonum must be Attained 

According to our Indian View, human lives, at least, cannot be 
taken to be such misfits. The Lamp of Life must shine ! the I- 1 lower of 
Life must blopm ; the River of Life must flow ; the cuckoo of Life must 
sing. Shine as what, bloom as what, flow as what, sing as what ? 
As one thing, and one thing ouly—shine as Brahman, bloom as 
Brahman, flow as Brahman, sing as Brahman. What else is it, what 
else can it be, wbat else should it be f It is Brahman, and it has to 
realise this, and till it does so, it cannot end. 

(E) One Life not Enough for it 

But is one life enough f The question may be asked legitimately— 
‘Why not’ ? If the soul is already divine by nature, if this divinity be 
something eternally existent, and, not something to be newly acquired— 
then, what trouble is there only to realise it, only to manifest it ? If the 
lamp be already there, is it, after all, so very difficult to lift away the veils 
only, to enable it to manifest its light ? If the flower be already there, 
is it, after all, so very difficult to tear off the coverings of the bud, 
to enable it to manifest its bloom ? If the river be already there, is it, 
after all, so very difficult to remove the obstructions of the boulders, 
to enable it to manifest its flow ? After all, 'existents' are positive ; 
‘obstructions’, only negative. So, how can 'obstructions’ obstruct, 
obliterate 'existents' for long ? 

Right l They should not, but they do, in most cases do, indubitably 
do. What is the use of denying this undeniable fact ? That most of the 
Worldly individuals do not attain perfection or salvation here; that they 
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die, leading ordinary selfish, lives ; that they commit sins and escape— 
are facts of experience. So, how can it ever be said that one life, the 
present life is quite sufficient for the purpose of Salvation ? In the case 
of a few only, obstructions are negligible. But what about the rest ? 

(FI Western Views of Heaven and Hell Not Acceptable 

In this connection, we have, of course, the ordinary conception of 
Heaven and Hell. But are these at all satisfactory ? Specially, the 
conception of Hell, that of eternal damnation? For, according to this 
view, the individual soul is eternally doomed to the tortures of Hell, after 
death, as the just consequences of its vices and crimes on earth. 

This is just what the Law of Karma controverts vehemently; 
Give it opportunities, give it opportunities, give it opportunities 
after opportunities, opportunities after opportunities, till it attains 
Salvation. Do not confine its life, its attempts In the narrow scope of 
its present life. Evidently, this present life is not enough for his 
reformation, for bis realisation, for bis salvation. 

Really speaking, as we know, there is no ‘reformation* here, 
no change, no addition, no new something—but there is only 'realisation' 
—realisation of what is eternally existent, realisation of the eternal 
‘Brahmauhood’ of the soul. The term has been used here'in the ordinary 
sense only. However that may be, the question is : If the individual 
soul fails to realise its inner divinity, its eternal glory, its infinite great¬ 
ness in the present life, and through sheer ignorance, goes on leading a 
life of brute impulses and selfish acts, then, should it be punished 
straightway and for ever in Hell ; or should it be given fresh 
opportunities ? The Western Philosophers accept the first alternative ; 
Indian Philosophers, the second. Which is preferable ? 

(G) Indian View : Unlimited Opportunities For AH 

We prefer the second, infinitely more than the first. Why ? 
Because, it is much more sublime, much more sympathetic, much more 
accommodating. Give the soul infinite opportunities, life after life, 
birth after birth. Let it not end incomplete, imperfect, inglorious, as a 
seeming sinner, as if only a small Jlva, and not the great and grand 
Brahman Himself. Let it complete itself, perfect itself, glotify itself—or, 
rather, realise its eternal completeness as Brahman, eternal perfection as 
Brahman, eternal glory as Brahman. Is that an easy task ? As has been 
said above, in one sense, it is easy, very easy. For, here, it is not 
necessary to attain any new attribute, acquire any new skill—in short, 
change and improve nature, but only, to realise nature, realise the 
Self, realise the real nature of the Self. 
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True, very true ! Yet, in another seme, it is difficult, very 
difficult. For this “Knowledge of Self', this ‘Atma-Jliana*’ is, after all, 
the most difficult of all kinds of knowledge. It is not due to ordinary 
perception, iuference or authority—it is “Darsana"—Vision, For just 
a few, as pointed out above.it is easy—they are "Atma-Stbita", 
“Sthita-prajfia", “Sthita-dhi”—they rest on the Self, on their own selves, 
rather than on the world, on others. So, the Vision of the Self—“Atma- 
Darsana” is, naturally, easy for them- But what about the rest ? 
We again ask; What about the rest? So, think of the majority, and 
give them chances, more and more chances, more and more—till the 
goal is reached. 

(H) Indian Optimism ! Every one must be Free. 

And, the goal must be reached- must I This is our Indian view, 
our eternally optimistic Indian View, our infinitely encouraging Indian 
View, our incomparably exhilarating Indian View. Every one must 
realise his own self, his own nature, his own Brahmanhood—every one, of 
necessity, without exception. But every one evidently, indubitably is 
not doing so. So, every one must be given chances, an infinite 
number of chances, as stated above—today or tomorrow, now or then, 
here or hereafter— infinitely. Aud, this—in fact, is the Daw of Karma, 
nothing more, nothing less. 

Look at Nature I Do you not see a Great and Grand purpose every¬ 
where ? There is an inner necessity, so to sprak, in everything great or 
small. There is an ineviableness in the growth of everything. The 
child grows up as an adult, the bud blossoms forth into a flower, the 
stream flows on as a river. But is it mere physical growth ? Apparently 
it is. But really it is nothing but the manifestation of Life itself— Life 
that is physical, yet not so, that mysterious, wonderful principle behind 
all growths of all kinds whatsoever. 

What is this Life—this Trapa* ? In the strictly philosophical 
terminology of the Indian Systems, it is ‘Jada’—material. This may 
seem strange to many—and, with justice ? For, how can ‘PrBpa* ever 
be ‘Jacja’ ? The idea behind is that ‘Pra^ta’ is an empirical principle ; 
it is worldly life, depending solely on Jada Body-Mind, physical, 
conditions. So, it, too, is itself “Jada or physical*. However that 
be, ‘Pratja', in the sense of being Life Divine, Life Eternal, Life 
Beautiful is something essentially 'dynamic'—it must, essentially, 
manifest itself—no dark clonds can obliterate its light for eveT ; 
no closed up petals can stop its bloom for ever j no heavy boulders can 
check its flow for ever. This is the Law of Nature, this is the Law 
of Life, this is the Law of Soul. And this is the sublimity of our 
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magnificent, Indian Law of Katma. Its vision is sublime, superb, 
soaring beyond the narrow present, looking straight backward and 
forward, in order “to see Life steadily and see it whole”. It is this 
wholeness of Life that is the real point at issue here, and the Law of 
Karma is nothing but an admission and an expression of the same. 

2, Fun da mental ness of tbe Law of Karma. 

And, from its 'Sublimity*, inevitably, follows its another fundamental 
characteristic, viz its own Fundamentalness'. TV hat is a‘Fundamental 
thing'? What makes for its 'fundamentalfiess’ ? That is nothing but 
its capacity to supply plausible explanations for many things together, 
otherwise inexplicable by themselves. Take the concept of Energy in 
Physics, and that of Psyche in Psychology. So many connected problems 
are solved thereby, so many gaps filled up, so many creases smoothed 
out, so many knots untied. Hence, a ‘fundamental thing’ is wide in 
its scope, yet firm in its hold; accommodating, yet uncompromising ; 
universal, yet individualistic, 

(A) No Compromise with Chances. 

Such, too, is our Law of Karma. As we have already seen, so many 
spheres of knowledge require its help (P. 181EF). All these have been 
discussed above in details. But the point to be emphasised, once more, 
here, is its refusal to compromise with ‘chances’, under any circumstances 
whatsoever. There is no sphere of study in the Modern World that 
does not give or is not forced to give, some license, to chances, to 
accidents, to the inexplicable', to the the unexpected’, to tbe unwanted. 
But the Law of Karma boldly and firmly refuse* to do so. In fact, 
its secret of success is that it goes to the very root of tbe matter, and 
removes the difficulties, lock,stock and barrel. 

This strictly scientific attitude, this superbly philosophical sagacity 
this serenely sure conviction, makes it at once, a fundamental doctiiue 
and a forceful one. 

In fact, what is fundamental, is also forceful, for, in order to be a 
basis, it must also be brave, and, have the courage of conviction to face 
facts, and stand up against all odds. 

So, this Law of Karma, too, is such a cool, courageous Law, furnish¬ 
ing the very foundation of ludian Philosophy, as a whole ; and boldly 
offering explanations for all its knotty problems. It is, really, inconceiv¬ 
able, as to what Indian Philosophy would have been- without this funda¬ 
mental Law of Karma. There is, really, no second instance, we think, 
in the whole History of Philosophy of such a Law, weilding such vast 
powers and exercising such deep influences, all throughout, unfailingly. 
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(B) The Soul is Divine 

What does its ‘fundsmentalness’ really imply ? It implies the 
eternal, spiritual force of the Soul or the Self. According to the first 
characteristic of 'Sublimity', discussed above, infinite opportunities are 
given to the Soul or the Self to realise the‘Smntnum Bonum 1 of its life. 
But opportunities’ necessarily imply persons capable of seizing the same, 
using the same, fructifying the same. Otherwise, mere empty 'oppor¬ 
tunities’, with no corresponding ‘users’ of the s’rae, are absurd and 
meaningless. Hence, as pointed out just above, infinite opportunities 
necessarily imply infinite abilities. 

It has been said above under the first characteristic of‘Sublimity’, 
that every soul is Brahman in essence, and, must one day or other, realise 
its eternal divinity. So, from this, it follows that possess it must in¬ 
finite powers to realise itself as divine. It is Divine, it ipust know itself 
to be Divine, it can know itself to be Divine, it does know itself to be 
Divine—these four assertions mean exactly the same thing. Aud, the 
first two come uuder the first characteristic of‘Sublimity’; the last two, 
under the second one of ‘Fundamentalness’. 

Thus, the Law of Karma is a Law of supreme optimism, taking, as 
it does, its fundamental stand on a coucept of Eternal Spiritual Energy. 
The worldly ‘opportunities’ are not the ‘masters’, but the, ‘slaves’ of the 
Soul—this is what it fundamentally implies. As a matter of fact.no 
Doctrine can ever be a fundamental one, id Indian Philosophy, unless it 
be an inherently spiritual one. And, the fundamentalness of the Law of 
Karma also, therefore, implies necessarily such a Spirituality, from the 
beginning to the end. 

3. The Basicity of the Law of Karma. 

Now, what Is the distinction between a "Fundamental Doctrine" and 
a “Basic one” ? The first is externally fundamental j the second, 
internally. What does this imply ? It implies that the second is 
more fundamental than the first, aud forms its basis, as such, if that be 
possible at all. In many cases, we stop with the “Fundamental", and 
canuot proceed further to the “Basic”, 

(A) An Eternal Spiritual Paradox. 

But here we do, we have to do. In what way ? Iu a very 
paradoxical way, as follows :— 

The first mark of the Law of Karma, viz. its 'Sublimity, implies 
that the Soul has to realise its own eternal Brahmanhood ; while the 
second mark of the Law of Karma, viz. its Fundamantalness’ implies 
the corollary, viz, that the Soul does realise its own eternal Brahman- 
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hood. Now, the third mark of the Law of Karma, viz. its ‘Basicity 
implies that the Soul is not only Brahman, but aUo its Realisation. At 
the above two stages, we unconsciously speak from two different stand¬ 
points:—Timeless and Temporal. Thus: “The Soul is Brahman"—this is a 
timeless fact. But “The Soul realises Brahman*—this is a temporal 
one. Here, the temporal is taken to be leading to the timeless. 

Really speaking, this is a great spiritual Paradox. Here : How can 
the ‘Sadhanas’ really lead to ‘Siddhi’ ? For, the Sadhanas’ are temporal 
facts, which Saddhi’ is definitely not. And, this Paradox is, inevitably, 
to be accepted. For, no one has, as yet, offered a solution. How can a fact, 
which is qualitatively different, as well as lower, lead to a fact, qualitatively 
different, as well as higher ? At what point does the quality which 
is lower suddenly change, and become transmuted, nay elevated, to 
something else ? That point, too, is a point of time. So, how can 
elements of time, processes of time, influences of time be avoided ? 
How can the mind, which is Jarja, or material and non-spiritual, according 
to the Indian View, lead its own illumination, which, will, so to speak, 
end its own existence ? 


(B) “Die to live.” 

But such is Life ! At every step, such is Life ! “Die to Live”—is 
the very slogan of Life. Life is a continuous, ceaseless process and the 
question is t Is it a development’ or a ‘Manifestation’ ? If the former, 
then. Life is a new something at every stage, a novel emergence, an 
addition and an acquirement. If the latter, then, Life is eternally what 
it is, with no new addition or acquirement, but with only unfolding of 
what it is from the very beginning to all eternity. We have many 
different views regarding the problem, as natural. 

But, the difficulty remains just the same, in both cases. For, 
whether a ‘Development’ or a 'Manifestation', at every stage, nay, at every 
step, a lower something leads to a higher something. How to explain that 
—that is the crux of the whole question. Is there really ‘Dying’ to Live’ ? 
Is it really ‘Dying’ or ‘Living’ ; is it really ‘Destruction’ or ‘Fulfilment’; 
is it really ‘Ending’ or ’Beginning’ ? This is the eternal question 
for all Systems of Philosopby, Religion and Morality, throughout 
the ages. 

In any case, if a thing be not an absolutely ‘static’ one—the above 
problem has to be faced. So, it has to be faced in the case of each and 
every worldly object, for, each and every worldly object must have either 
'Development’ or ‘Manifestation’—it cannot remain, as it is, as it just is, 
but has, inevitably to be either ‘developed’ or ‘manifested’. So, the 
question, the great question always is : How does it do so 7 
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(C) The Basic Fact of Indian Philosophy : Simple, ‘‘lg-neis*’ 

According to onr Indian View, from the ‘PSramarthika’ standpoint, 
from the real, fundamental, transcendental standpoint, the Self is, simply 
is, with no development, not even manifestation. The dark clouds are 
blown off, and lo ! the golden sun shines out. The hard buds burst off, 
and lo ! the serene flower blooms forth. The dry sands are dug out, and 
lo ! the merry river flows on ! But did the sun ever cease to shine, the 
flower to bloom, the river to flow? No. But its shining has to be 
manifested to some one else, its blooming also, its flowing also, respec¬ 
tively—and not to itself, never for itself. 

Thus, 'Manifestation' is, naturally a 'Dual Conception'. Aud when 
there is no 'Duality’, there is also no manifestation’. 

In this way, from the standpoint of the ‘Satya’, ‘Satta’, ‘Vastu’ 
itself, of Truth, Existence, Thing itself—there is no such thing at all. 

And, the Daw of Karma, as a 'basic* Law, implies this, and 
nothing but this. Really, from the ultimate point of view, a thing simply 
'is’, aud does not 'develop’, nor is ‘manifested’, as pointed out above. 
This pure and simple ‘Is-ness* is the most basic fact of Indian Philosophy. 
Aud the Law of Karma proudly stands for this 'basic’ fact. 

(D) The Slate of Bondage is False. 

What an absolutely sublime conceptiou is this ! And also, it cannot 
be denied, an absolutely unintelligible one I Just conceive of the Soul, 
revolving eternally on the 'Samsara Cakra’, on the Wheel of Earthly 
Existence, being subject, repeatedly to births and rebirths. But for what 
purpose ? If it simply 'is', aud never ‘becomes’, aud is not even ‘mani¬ 
fested’, then, for what purpose does it do so ? Purposes may be of two 
kinds: Either to acquire something new, or to manifest tomething old. 
But if ueither of these be possible on the part of the eternally existent 
Soul, what is the meaning of its ‘Baddbavastha’ or the state of Bondage ? 

Really and truly, finally and basiclly, there is no meaning, no 
meaning at all. For, the basic conception of Nityatva of Mukti can 
imply only this, aud nothing but thi3. If Mukti be Nitya, if the 
state of Salvation be eternal,—as it must be, it being impossible for the 
Suminum Bonum, the highest, nay, rather, the only End of life, to be 
non-eternal—then Badhavasnba must be Mlthya, the state of Bondage 
must be false or an illusion on onr part. Is there any way out ? Is 
there any way out of this Advaita conclusion j Indeed, a very difficult 
question for the Monotheistic Vodantists. But one seems helpless. 
However, further reflections on this basic point are postponed for 
a future occasion, (See the Section on “Mokga” ) 
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Thus, basically and paradoxically, the Law of Karma carries 
within itself seeds for its own destruction. But this is the 
most basic fact of its existence. It, thus, points to a life that is for ever 
beyond its fold ; and that life is the only real one. What a glorious 
death ( And, the basicity of the Law of Karma lies in this* and only 
in this 1 It is, undoubtedly, a sublime law, and, also a fundamental 
one as shown above. But, uow we find that basically, it is an empirical law 
only, as, the eternally existent and eternally manifested Soul is really and 
trauscendeutally, not subject to it at all. Such is its supremo Paradox ! 

4. Tbe Simplicity of the Law ol Karma 

The cause-effect relation is, after all, a simple one—whatever the 
philosophers may say, and whatever form it may assume at their hands ! 
For, something produces something—this is an undeniable, universal 
fact of experience. And, the Law of Karma is nothing but a statement 
regarding it. A Karma, au action, produces a Phala, a result—who fails 
to understand this—for, such a Karma is meant, is undertaken for such 
a Phala. And, this is the very contention af the Law of Karma, viz 
that a Sakama-Karma is by nature “Pbala-prasavi", productive of 
results, and hence must do so, or cease to be a Karma, at all. Hence, in 
order that its “Karmatva”, its very nature may be maintained, it must 
be given fullest opportunities for producing appropriate results, here or 
hereafter, life after life, birth after birth. Very simple, indeed, is this 
thesis. Very simple, indeed, from the cognitive standpoint i 

5. The Fineness of the Law of Karma. 

And, also, necessarily, a fine one, a very fine one, indeed, from the 
conative standpoint i In what does the fineness of a thing consist ? It 
consists in hitting on the nail, in grasping the point straight, in reaching 
to the core direct. So, “Fineness” means absence of all superfluities—a 
“gross" thing may have superfluities, not a “fine" one. 

Thus, from the conative standpoint, the Law of Karma refers to 
the very core , of one’s empirical life, viz, action, selfish action. The 
empirical life is one of constant striving, and action, selfish action, is 
the embodied form of such a striving. No other system, indeed, has 
thought of dealing with action, everyday action, ordinary action, in 
such a direct, straightforward manner ! 

5. Beauty of the law of Karma 

And, finally, the beauty of the law of Karma, its absolute beauty, 
from the emotive point of view! In what does the beauty of a thing 
consist ? It consists in Its symmetry, in its proportion, in its equilibrium. 
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And, the law of Karma, if anything, is a perfectly equipoised one. 
In a chain of causes and effects, the tendency is either to stress the cause 
more than the effect; or, conversely. Some would think more of the 
hen, than of the egg; some, just the opposite. But, in the Daw of 
Kafma, the cause and the effect are given equal importance. So, the 
balance is in a state of absolute equilibrium. 

And, above all, the beauty of a thing lies in its sweet appeal to the 
heart ; and thence, in its indescribable joy. The heart feels fully at home 
here, fully at rest here, fully at peace here, fully in concordance with tbe 
object in question here. Thus, here, tbe heart responds to the object, 
flows out towards it, catches it in its own chamber and fits it in there. 
It,is this "fitting in" that results in joy; for, disharmony is irritating ; 
harmony, soothing. 

And, does not the Daw of Karma soothe us in this way? What it 
teaches is nothing but the Divinity of the Soul. And, is not that an 
absolutely soothing conception ? Look around and see ! Do you not 
see a Divine Discontent all around, and that, no other conception 
can soothe us, like this 1 Just look at your own heart, aud you will at 
once realise this | This just fits in the empty cavity of the heart, just 
fills up its empty chamber 1 What else can ? 

Thus, from every point of view, the Daw of Karma is, indeed, an 
incomparable one. It may not, oi course, be fully acceptable to all. But 
its glory and grandeur cannot, ou that account, be denied. 
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The Meskage of the Vedanta 

INTRODUCTION 

Wonderful, indeed, is this vast and variegated land of ours, this 
Bharatvarsa, this "Land of Light” that has ever served as a beacon-light to 
the weary and unwary in the dark and dangerous wilderness of life. 
Always a land of many religious and many languages, a custodian of many 
cultures and many customs, a repository of many ideas and many Ideals, 
India, has, thus, ever been a great and grand pattern of unity-in-diversity- 
neither a bare, empty, all-absorbing unity ; nor a over-full, flowing, 
all-separating diversity. What makes for this supreme Unity in the midst 
of all apparent diversities ? What brings all the numerous hearts together 
in such a superb Union, in love and fraternity ? What, in short, is the 
eternal, indissoluble bond amongst these millions and millions of sons and 
daughters of Mother India ? That is only one—the most elusive, yet the 
most intimate bond, a bond that binds the souls together in a threadiest 
knot, in a knot of spiritual affinity, —in short, the bond of Philosophy. 

What is Philosophy 7 

What, after all, is Philosophy ? It is a belief in and an attitude 
towards Life ; and naturally, if you have to live a life on earth, the belief 
you have in it and the attitude you adopt towards it are, indisputably, the 
most fundamental things of life. In this sense, Philosophy is the living 
embodiment of the Culture and Civilisation of a country. For, Culture 
and Civilisation are nothing but this belief in Life and an attitude 
towards it. Thus, the country being the same, Us Culture and 
Civilisation are the same ; and this being so, its Philosophy is also the 
same. In this way. Philosophy is the only living and lasting bond of 
Unity amongst the multifarious diversities, apparently present every 
where all arouud. 

From this main root of Philosophy, we have naturally, numerous 
divisions and branches, leaves and sprouts, flowers and fruits, giving rise 
to so many different Schools of Indian Philosophy. Amongst these all, 
the Vedanta is, by common consent, the greatest and the most profound ; 
the greatest and most profound of all the Vedanta Systems being, again, 
the Advaita-Vedanta, Perhaps, it would not be very wrong to assert 
that before the Buperb glory and grandeur of the Advaita Vedanta- 
System, all other Systems pale off. Still, as stars pate off in morning- 
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light, but are not without their own beauty and glory, so other systems 
of the Vedanta, too, have their own just places in the Vedanta System 
of Thought. 

Fundamental Characteristic of Indian Culture :— 

Unity- in-Diversity. 

This, in fact, is the fundamental principle of India herself in all 
her spheres, throughout the ages. For, India has ever united* never 
destroyed } ever accepted, never derided ; ever assimilated, never 
swallowed. 

Thus, many currents of Culture and Civilisation have been united 
in the loving fold of Mother India, without being destroyed, without 
losing their own individualities, without giving up their own inner 
beauty, and eternal worth—this is the ever-flowing and ever-filling 
River Blissful of India. In the same manner, many outsiders, invited 
or uninvited : invited guests or uninvited visitors, have been accepted 
in the broad bosom of Mother India, without having to forego their 
own dignity, without having to disown their own loyalties, without 
having to surrender their fundamental rights—this is the ever-expanding 
and ever-enrichcd Field Bountiful of Mother India. In exactly the 
same manner, many victuals have been assimilated in the wide inside of 
Mother India, without having to sacrifice their respective potencies, 
without having to relinquish their own specialities, without having 
to be merged completely in a great and grand whole—this is the 
ever-growing, ever-pulsating Body Beautiful of Mother India, sweet 
with blisafnl rivers, serene with bountiful fields. 

Wide Outlook. 

This being the pattern of the Indian Way of things, in the sphere 
of Philosophy, no less, different systems have flourished together, side by 
side, making up one great and grand "Philosophy of India”, yet not 
clashing with one another, or aiming at mutual destruction. So, it is but 
fit and proper that the Vedanta Philosophy of India, the Philosophy of 
India, should consist of so many magnificent Systems, each with its 
invaluable contribution, each with its superb outlook, each with its 
supreme splendour, ever-lasting loftiness and loveliness, That is 
why, in spite of there being as many as ten main Schools of the Vedanta, 
the "Message of the Vedanta* is one indeed, a Message, enriched by all, 
yet a grand Unity, a wonderful Entirety, a beautiful Whole. 

What la a "Message” ? 

What, after all. Is a "Message" ? Does it not sound very grandiose, 
very exhilarating, very inspiring f Do we not, with, perhaps, legitimate 
pride, hear and speak of "the Message of India" to the World at large ? 
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“The Message of India” 

But really, there is nothing grandiose, nothing imposing, nothing 
boastworthy here. For, Message is Life itself. Ic fact, if we, accept, as 
we must, a teleological, and not a mechanical, view of life, then any and 
everything on earth, big or small, high or low, animate or inanimate, has a 
"message" of its own, which is nothing more and nothing less than 
au expression, an exposition, an explanation of its very being, i.e. of the 
purpose of its life. 

Look at the sun and the moon—what is their message? Is it 
not the very simple, yet very profund Truth that, in whatever way and 
in whatever form it may appear, Light lights up all miseries, lightens 
down all burdens, enlivens all lethargies ? 

Look, again, at the serene meadows, the sparkling leaves and the 
smiling flowers. What is their message ? Is it not the uever-failing yet 
ever-felt fact that Beauty springs up at every nook and corner, that 
Harmony shines everywhere, that Love and Loveliness are orders of 
the day { 

Look, onct again, at the rustling wind, dancing brooks, singing 
birds * What is their Message ? Is it not their incomprehensible yet 
incontrovertible truth that Bliss smiles in every grain of dust, that Fun 
runs riot in every drop of water, that Frolic plays in every blade 
of grass ? 

In exactly the same manner, Light and Beauty and Bliss emerge 
forth, emanate from every particle of matter, from every living cell, 
from every thinking mind, from every discerning soul. 

The Message of Philosophy 

Exactly the same is the case with Philosophy, no less. Its "Message" 
Is not something extraneous to it, but is its own nature. Just as it is the 
nature of the sun to shine, and the nature of the wind to blow, and the 
nature of the river to flow, so it is the nature of Philosophy to manifest 
its nature in the form of Light and Beauty and Bliss—and this is its 
"Message". 

The Message of Indian Philosophy 
The Message of Light 

The First Message of the "Vedanta’’ or Indian Philosophy, is that 
of Light. 

Pauranic Accounts of Creation 

Now, what is this Message of "Light” of Indian Philosophy? It 
may be said with acrtainty and without any fear of contradiction that 
Light'is the Life of Indian Philosophy. What is "Light” ? Light is 
what removes Darkness. And what is Darkness ? "Darkness” is Death. 
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Thus, Light removes Death, hud is, as such, Life itself. Accordingly, in 
the Indian Cosmology, iu the Indian accounts of Creatiou, in the Purapas, 
e.g, we find constant references to Light as emerging out of Darkness, 
dispelling Death,—ever and bringing with it the luminous, ever-Iuscious, 
ever-Iovely Life itself. 

(JpanUad c Accounts of Creation 

But it is of profound significance that in the Upanisads we find no 
such references. 

In the ancient and celebrated Bphadaraiiyaka XJpanisad, it is said 
that in the beginning, there was only "Mrityu” or "Death", and all things 
were covered up by it. This "Mrityu" was of the form of '‘A»haja J ’ or 
“Desire” to eat. ( Bph up 1.2. 1. ) This clearly refers to the famous Indian 
Doctrine of Karma, or the theory, that Sakama-Karmas or Selfish Works 
lead to constant births and re-births or this worldly, empirical existence, 
which is but “Mrityu” or mortal, and, as such, a transitory, painful 
existence. So, it is but fit and proper that the mortal universe should 
come out of Mortality or Death. But in the same breath, it is asserted 
in the same .Upanisad that ic the beginning, there was only Atman, 
or the Self (1 4.17 ; 2.1.20); “Purmavidha-Atman" or the Self of the 
form of a Person (1. 4. 1) < “Brahman” or the Absolute (1. 4. 10-11). 

In the equally celebrated Chandogya-Upauisad, as well, it is asserted, 
iu a similar manner, that iu the beginning, there was only “Sat”, the 
Existent, “Ekamevadvitiyam” one only, without a second. (Chand 
Up. 6-21.) 

So, the question naturally arises, as to how to reconcile the above, 
and why there is no mention of “Darkness’’ here, as in other treatises, 
like the Puranas etc. 

Myth and Pith 

The answer to this question lies in the fundamental distinction 
between "Myth" and “Pith". From the standpoint of “Myth" or from 
the lower empirical standpoint, there is, indeed, a very real, very 
insurmountable distinction between “Life” and “Death” ; “Light” and 
“Darkness". So here, Life emerges out of Death, defeating it. Light 
emits forth from Darkness, dispelling it. 

But, from the standpoint of “Pith” or from the higher, noumenal 
standpoint. Death and Darkness are not second realities besides Life and 
Light. If we have this higher, fuller, truer vision of Brahman as every 
thing, then how can there, any longer, be any death, any darkness, any 
delusion, and degradation, any derangement, at all ? That is why, from 
the traditional, cosmological standpoint. Life and Death, Light and 
Darkness, Bliss and Sorrow are different from and opposed to each’other. 
But from the real philosophical standpoint, these are not ; for, there is 
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only the One, Brahman, I«vara, Atman, Purusn—call it by any name,— 
the Absolute, God, Soul, Person, 

We call Him, Her or It Light; we call Him, Her or it Life; we 
call Him, Her, or it Bliss—for, what better terms can we think of ? Still, 
these are not ultimately suitable, being relative in nature—relative 
respectively, to Death, Darkness and Sorrow. However, as thoughts 
require words, as human thoughts and human words, being relative by 
nature, are both inadequate to apprehend and express the Absolute, in 
accordance with the celebrated Upam?adic Dictum : 

“Yato Vaco Nivartante Aprapya Manasa Saha” (Tattiriya Upa- 
nigad 2. 2.)— 

“From whom speech, with Miud, turn back, not getting Him". 

We have, either, not to think, speak and write of the Absolute, at 
all ; or do all these as best as we can. And human nature being what it 
is, this second course has been preferred by all, for, the main beauty of 
human nature is its indomitable spirit of adventure, its incorrigible 
tendency to hope, its inexhaustible energy to apprehend the Inappre¬ 
hensible. 

Message of Light of Indian Philosophy 

So let us uot be disheartened, let us proceed with our ^Message of the 
Vedanta*, whatever be its worth. For, undoubtedly it is far better to 
give our thoughts to the Absolute, to God, to Soul, to Person, —in short, 
to any and everything higher, than to give our thoughts entirely to 
worldly objects and affairs. It is far better to speak and write of Gpd 
than to speak and write entirely of worldly events and Incidents. So let 
us proceed, and ask the question, again, only with a deeper thought and 
a fuller consciousness of our owu limitedness,: “What is this Message 
of Light of Indian Philosophy f Of Light that is not relative and 
opposed to Darkness ? Of Light that is so entirely on its own account ?” 

Now, the Message of Light, as relative and opposed to Darkness, 
is, as we know, is a Message of Good Cheer and New Hope. It implies 
that there is something in everything which enables everything to be 
really some thing more than apparently what it is, Thus, there is an 
Inner Light, an Uuquenchable Fire in every thing, and to-day or 
tomorrow, in this life or another, It is destined to have this Light 
manifested, this Fire kindled. Of what forms these will be—this 
manifestation of the Light and this kindling of the Fire—and of what 
nature that thing will, then, be—these queitions have been elaborately 
discussed and expounded by Indian Philosophers. in their celebrated 
Doctrines of Mokaa and Sadhana, Goal and Meens ; and it is not 
the place to dwell on these, 
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" But it would suffice, if it be only emphasised here that this Message 
of Light of the Vedanta, for the matter of that, of Indian Philosophy itself, 
is simply one of "Divine Destiny*, the simple yet firm faith that what¬ 
ever be the present destiny, the present form of a thing, it is inexorably 
destined to be divine, for the simple yet unalterable reason that “Sarvam 
fthalvidam Brahman’’—' Everything is Brahman” (Chand up. 3-14-1), 
"Brahmedam Sarvam" (Bfhadarayyaka Upanisad 2-1-6 etc ; "Brahman 
is everything”. What greater destiny can there be, what sweeter 
hope, what firmer faith ? 

Message of Light from the Absolute Stand point 

And, next, what about the ‘Message of Light as Absolute’ ? There 
is no question of Destiny here ; any emergence out of a previous, different 
state; any manifestation and kindling, as before. For, this Absolute 
Light is eternally existent, eternally full, eternally perfect, eternally 
manifested, eternally kindled. 

Hence, the ‘Message here is that, any and every one, any and every 
thing is eternally the Light, the Absolute, Brahman. From the relative, 
temporal, phenomenal, cosmological, mundane standpoints, a thing may 
be unmauifested and then manifested j and that is why, we say that the 
eternal Divinity of man is at fir»t unmanifested or unknown to him ; 
later on, it comes to be manifested or known to him. But from the 
absolute, supra-temporal, nonmenal, metaphysical, extra-mundane 
standpoints, what one is, one is ; there cannot even be any temporary 
obscuration of its real nature. 

Take a common example. We say that the clouds hide the 
sun from us. This is the ordinary, worldly standpoint. But if there 
be no 'us', no observer to see and know of the sun, then clouds or no 
clouds, the sun is always what it is —a bright and burning object, and 
there is no obscuration of its light and heat through any thing to any one. 
Hence, when there is a question of Knowing, there may be obscuration 
or not, manifestation ot not; and this is the empirical standpoint. But 
from the standpoint of Being, there cannot be any such thing ; and this 
is the supra-empirical, extra-mundane, absolute, eternal standpoint. 

Thus, the Message of the Vedanta simply is — 

(1) Brahman are You. 

God through aud through. 

(2) Manifest this Light. 

In Life’s darkest night. 

Here (1) refers to the absolute standpoint; (2) to the relative. 

The Message of Beauty. 

In fact, as pointed out above, the Message of Light is nothing but 
the Message of Life itself—of Existence itself, eternal, perfect, full. 
After all. Existence is the prime fact, the first tftttli, the fundamental 
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reality ; for, if one does not exist, then, what can one he 7 So, then, there 
is the end of everything. That is why, the every first Reality is Life, 
Existence, Being: Sattg, Tattva or in short ‘I*— 'Aham’ and the Very first 
Realisation is ‘I am', ‘Aham A»mi*. 

The second message of ‘Beauty* is, as evident, of the same nature. 
Reality is One, Realisation is One ; still as the same sun emits rays all 
around, so the same Reality, the same Truth emits its messages differently, 
That is why, we speak of ‘Messages’ in the plural, indicatipg only the 
different standpoints from which the same Reality, the same Truth can 
be considered : Thus, the Message of Light and the Message of Beauty are at 
bottom one, only two different ways of looking at the very same One. 

Life is Beauty 

For Life is Beauty, Existence is Beauty, Being is Beauty. For 
whatever lives, whatever exists, whatever is, must, by nature, by necessity, be 
beautiful, as Life, Existence or Being is nothing but Harmony, and Harmony 
is nothing but Beauty. 

In fact, a disharmonious thing is a contradiction in terms. For, 
disharmony involves disruption ; disruption, derangement; derangement, 
dissolution ; dissolution, destruction. Thus, really nothing ugly can ever exist. 

Of course, from the ordinary worldly, empirical, standpoint, we 
distinguish between Beauty and Ugliness, jnst we distinguish between 
Light and Darkness, Life and Death. But from the absolute point of view, 
as we have seen, there is only and always Light, only and always, Life, only 
and always Beauty. 

In fact, even from the worldly standpoint, all such difficult questions 
arise, as to whether Beauty is subjective, or objective: i. e., whether to 
a mother her children are objectively or really beautiful, or subjectively 
or emotionally, so on and so on. 

Also, why is a flower called beautiful and not a fly ? Why is dew so 
enchanting, and not dung ? Why is chirping so soul-strriing, and not 
barking ? Is it objective Beauty, or Subjective Utility—utility from the 
standpoints of cognition, feeling and conation, as satisfying all the three ? 

Thus, when a scienlist lovingly calls a shapeless root beautiful, when 
a mother fondly calls her suub-nosed son beautiful, when a milk-man 
endearingly calls the stinking heap of cow-dung beautiful—do they actually 
with their own eyes, see that all these above objects, are really actually, 
factually, beautiful ; or do they only think these to be beautiful, because 
they love these things, or find these to be useful, or for any other reason 7 
Also, is impersonal seeing more accurate than personal feeling 7 Or, is 
Beauty, a matter of cold, neutral apprehension only, or is it a warm full 
feeling? 
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So, 1st us leave all these difficult questions, which eannot, and need 
not, be discussed here: and try to grasp the real implication of the 
Message of Beauty of the Vedanta. 

Brhaman is a Person 

It is simply this : The Category of Life by itself is only impersonal; 
that of Beauty is also personal. So, this implies that Brahman, Atman is 
a Person, not in the ordinary theistic sense,—which may be objected to 
by the Absolutists,—but in a supra-theistic sense, acceptable to all. 

What is the sense 7 It is nothing but this, that the full Life, 
Existence and Being of Brahman, call Him the Absolute or God, as 
you like, is not a blank, cold, colourless kind of life, existence or being, 
—not necessarily an Organic Unity, (which is objected to by the Monistic 
or Absolutist School), not necessarily a Person in the sense of involving a 
personal relationship with other persons (which, also, is equally objected 
to by the Monistic or Absolutist School )—yet a soft and sweet and serene 
Person, a Being that is Beauty, a Life that is Loveliness, an Existence 
that is Excellence, at the same time. 

So, what the Vedanta tells us here from the absolute standpoint, is 
that all are Brahman, all are Light, and Beauty. And from the temporal 
standpoint, It simply asks us to see and realise, this Beauty in our own 
selves, as well as- in alt things in the world—to see all as Brahman, 
to see all as Beauty. 

(7) Beauty eternal 
Is life's Kernel. 

(2) Unwarp this core 

To advance more and more. 

As before, 

(1) refers to the absolute standpoint, 

(2) to the contingent. 

Hie Message of Bliss 

The third Message of Bliss, though the same as the above two, as 
pointed out above, yet marks the culmination of all the messages of the 
Vedanta, For, this “Ananda-Tattva” or Doctrine of Bliss is the central 
doctrine of the Vedsnta,—for the matter of that, of Indian Philosophy 
itself, "A thing of Beauty is a joy for ever”. So, Light or Life is Beauty, 
and Beauty is Bliss. 

Hence in our Up&nigads, Brahman is described not only as "Satyain, 
jusam, Anautatn” (Taittiriya Upanisad 2.1.) "Truth, knowledge. Infinite'’, 
but also as "Rato vai Sa" (Tait.Up. 2.7.) "He verily, is Juice”. Indeed "Rasa” 
as a term, Is very difficult to translate in English, But its equivalent "Aoaada" 
it translated as "Bliss” which, too, we think, is rather inadequate. However, 
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it is enough to convey to one a sense of infinite, eternal, absolute 
happiness,—not selfish pleasure, not transitory gratification, not narrow 
attainment—but a state of absolute expansion, called “Bhamaa” in the 
celebrated Chsndogya Upanisad. 

What is “Bhuman” ? Very beautifully does, indeed, the Chsndogya 
Upauigad, attempt to define the Undefiuable :— 

"YO VAI BHUMA TAT SUKHAM, NALPE SUKHAMAST1” 
(Chand. Up. 7. 23. 1 ) 

“Wbat is Bhornan or great is Bliss ; there is no Bliss in Alpa or small’'. 

Next, it is said with equal grace :— 

Why is there such a “Bliss” in the Bhuman”, and not in the "Alpa” ? 
Simply because — 

‘‘DVITIYAT VAI BHAYAM BHAVATI” (Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad 1. 4. 1.). “Verily, Fear arises from a Second”, 

Why does Fear arise from a second ? Evidently, because tbe Second 
is looked upon, not only as different from, but also as opposed to, the First. 
Hence it is that Oneness, Unity and Universality involve Bliss ; Duality, 
Disunity and Limitedness do not. Hence it is that the fundamental Vedanta 
Doctrine of “One” (*Eka”) is the same as the equally fundamentai Vedanta 
Doctrine of "Bliss” (“Ananda"). This “One” may be simply “One”, an 
abstract and partless One, as held by the Monistic Schools of the Vedanta ; 
or, it may be also a “Whole” and a “Unity”, a Concrete * Whole and an 
Organic Unity of parts, as held by the Monotheistic Schools of the VedSnta. 
In the first case, there is no question at all of any duality ; but in the second 
case, there is duality, but no disunity ; as all the parts are real only as inside 
it. only as parts of the whole, only as identical with it in Svarupa or eeeence. 

Thus, whatever School we may belong to, the Vedanta Doctrine of One 
implies simply this, and nothing more :—Everyone, every thing is Brahman, 
Brahman alone, none but Brahman. Tom is Brabman, Dick is Brahman, 
Harry is Brabman ; Ram is Brabman, Sam is Brabman, Yadu is Brahman ; 
the earth, water, fire, air, ether all are Brabman. 

What is Bliss ? Bliss is want of fear and the consequent expansion of 
life 

And, whatever be our special creeds and aDd convictions, tbe Vedanta 
Doctrine of Bliss implies simply this, and nothing more:—Look upon 
every one, every thing as your own self, the same Atman ; as the same 
Supreme Self, as the same Paramatman ; as the Absolute, as the same 
Para-Brahman. This is the coveted Bhuma-Dr*ti, Atma-Drsti, B rah mi - 
Drsti—a direct Realisation of Brahman as all and all as Brahman—“Sarvam 
Khalvidam Brahman < Chand. Up. 3. 14,1.)” “Brahmedam Sarvam” (Brh. 
Up. 2.5.1.)—the dream of Kavis or Poets, the aim of Pnjnas or Scholars 
or the Vision of Risis or Seers. That is, this is tbe quintessence of Vedanta 
Sadhana—to realise the eternal Brahma-hood of all, to see the Divine Light 
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in all, tofeel the Divine Beauty in all to taste the Divine Bliss in all—including 
one’s own self, in all cases. If there be only one, there is only Light, only 
Beauty, only Bliss. 

Thus, the Message of Bliss of the Vedanta is this ? 

(1) Beautiful and deep 
Your real keep. 

(2) See it in all 
Obeying heart’s cal). 

As before, (1) refers to the transcendental standpoint: (2) to the 
temporal. 

The above is. indeed, difficult, but Pessimism is foreign to the very 
spirit of India, for this simple reason, that—as we tried to emphasise repea- 
tedly above—what it, what eternally it, can be easily manifested or realised ; 
what is not, cannot be done so, even after the greatest effort. This, in fact, 
is the Indian view of Progress, Perfection, Procurement Ordinarily, all 
these mean the very same thing, viz reaching a new goal, attaining a new and 
a higher state, obtaining some thing more sublime not obtained before. But 
according to this Indian view, there can never be the rise of something out of 
nothing, fulness out of emptiness, hundred out of zero. Also, Moksa or 
Mukti or Siddhi or Salvation, being the Summum Bonum or the Highest 
End, or rather, the only End, of life, cannot be Anitya or non-eternal.—some¬ 
thing that is non-existent in the beginning but later on come* to be produced 
through some causes, like the Sadbanas or Spiritual Means. Evidently, what 
itself is Anitya or non-eternal cannot be a respository of Nitya or eternal 
Perfection, Fulness, Bliss. Hence, Moksa or Salvation being such a state 
of eternal Perfection, Fulness and Bliss, must essentially be Nilya, or 
eternal. 

That is why. it has been said unequivocally and unanimously that 
Progress does not imply an advance from a less perfect to a more perfect 
states, or an attainment of some new qualities, not possessed before. It 
only implies the manifestation of our own eternal real nature, eternal perfec¬ 
tion, eternal fulness, eternal bliss. 

So, what we have to do here is only to look inside at our own Selves, 
at our own Atman, at Brahman which we really are. This look, this 
vision, or this realisation is the only thing we aim at here. But is it, 
after all, so very difficult ? The incorrigibly optimistic Indian Rim, Seers 
who have themselves seen their own Atman, Brahman inside, assure us 

that from one point of view, it is undeniably difficult, just as it is difficult 
to see in dense darkness, breathe in polluted air, break open the locked 
doors of a dark and stifling dungeon. But from another point of view, it is 
easy enough, just as it is easy to nncover the cover of burning lamp, remove 
boulders on the path of a flowing river, clap away the bees on a blooming 
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flower, open the windows of a closed room ; and get in, at once, the light 
that is there burning, the water that is there flowing, the flower that is there 
blooming, the air that is there blowing. 

In the very same manner, the Lamp of one’s life is ever burning, the 
River of one’s life is ever flowing, the Flower of one’s life is ever blooming, 
the Air of one’s life is ever blowing. So, what reason is there to be 
pessimistic ? It is not that we have to hunt for a new treasure, to cross 
ocean, or to catch the moon. 

So, let us do this simple thing right now, just right now—for is it 
not the most neglected thing at the same time ? No particular time, no 
particular place, or no particular method is compulsory here—at any time, 
day or night, at any place, home or wilderness, through any method or 
no method at all—can one do it, do it well, do it fully, do it joyfully— 
i. e. Realise the Eternal Self—the Luminous, the Self Beautiful, the Self 
Blissful. 

This is the Message of the Vedanta—nothing more, nothing less. Can 
self anything be more inspiring, more exhilarating, more soul-stirring ? 

Like the Golden beam of Sun 
And the silvery sheen of Moon 
Like the gentle touch of Dew 
And the smell of Lotus new 
Bright, soft, cool, enchanting. 

Know thy Atman, everlasting 
Where is sorrow, where is sin ? 

If this vision once you win. 

This, the Risi’s, Message old 
And our only hope and hold. 
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P For read 

2. Madhva’s 'BbedavBda 

Bhedabbed&vada 



